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PREFACE 


W ITHIN the relatively brief period of approximately fifty years 
the organized public recreation movement in America has ax 
pcnenced a remarkable growth From its inception to the present time 
much of tins development his taken place, as is true in the eirly stages 
of most socnl movements, with reference primarily to meeting im- 
mediate and urgent needs Hence major emphasis to date has of neces- 
sity been upon programs, personnel, equipment, facilities and finance 
It is be hexed that the last half of the century will witness a corre- 
sponding empbisis upon the refinement of policy and practice in the 
light of carefully selected guides to thought and action The purpose 
of this book is to provide a sound basis for determining policy and 
practice in the management of community recreation It is hoped the 
ideas presented will help both students and those already employed 
in recreation to discover their guides to action in an analysis of the 
nature and needs of human beings in an urbanized and industrialized 
democracy 

Both recreation and administration are now beyond the adolescent 
stage and are treated as grownups throughout the text Although rec 
reation has not yet achieved full professional status and adrmnistra 
tion is not yet a science, the harmonious union of the two should ad 
vanee the interests of each I have looked upon neither as an end in 
itself but rather as a means to the enrichment of life through vitalizing 
and strengthening democracy 

The book is divided into four parts Part I presents a picture of rec- 
reation in action to enable the student to visualize the whole program 
as an articulated entity before breaking it down and analyzing the 
parts Part II directs the search for basic values and principles and ap- 
plies them to the opera bon of the various major divisions of a program 
of recreation Part III discusses the many problems winch must bo 
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solved if the successfully functioning total program is to be achieved. 
Part IV outlines probabilities for the future of recreation. 

No one person can lay claim honestly to being the sole creator of a 
book. Even if he makes no direct appeals for assistance, he is still 
largely a clearing house for the knowledge of others whose ideas he 
has absorbed through the years. I wish to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to this larger group which includes so many friends in recreation 
and also to those few who answered my pleas for help promptly and 
effectively. 

For many kinds of help I am indebted to Robert Hurd, Don Dyer, 
Nathan Mallison, Charlie Vettiner, Walter Scott, G. M. Phelan, The- 
resa S. Brungardt, K. B. Raymond, Russell Foval, John H. Crain, Ralph 
Hileman, W. A. Moore, Allen E. Risedorph, J. Earl Sehlupp, Harold 
Teel, Sterling S. Winans, Joseph A. Wilson, C. R. Wood, and the staff 
of the National Recreation Association. 

It has been my singular good fortune to have been associated for 
many years with Delbert Oberteuffer, from whom I have learned 
values in relation to people and activities. No statement of acknowl- 
edgment can repay my debt to him. 


Howard G. Danford 

The Florida State University 
Tallahassee , Florida 
August, 19S3 
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P EOPLE in Mcnon bclin^d tliat their municipal recreation pro- 
gram was important Although many of them could not have ex 
plained why It was something you felt when jou visited the parks 
any summer evening and saw hundreds of people enjoying themselves 
there Entire families came and while the small children played in the 
sandboxes or on the apparatus Dad played on his softball team 
Mother tried to w atch both the children and the softball game at the 
same time although the playground directors employed by the city 
always welcomed the children into their various play groups and 
supervised them carefully 

Scattered over the fifty or more acres of the park were several picnic 
groups engaged in the various stages of preparing their food Some 
were broiling steaks and heating coffee on the stone fireplaces pro- 
vided m abundance by the city Others were already eating at the 
long picnic tables nearby Three softball games each attended by a 
crowd of spectators comprised largely of friends and relatives of the 
players shared the center of the park stage with the ever popular zoo 
A constant never ending flow of people through the zoo area seemed 
as much a part of the life of the zoo as the grunting cough of the 
lions the weird cries of the exotic birds or the happy and sometimes 
half frightened exclamations of the fascinated children 
The swings slides jungle gyms and sandboxes claimed their share 
of smaller children while the older brothers and sisters took part in a 
hard fought game of volleyball loop teams croquet golf or horseshoes 
Occasionally too the recreation band gave a concert and then every 
area including the zoo relinquished some of its patrons as all ages 
crowded around to hear the music 
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All of this seemed good to the people of Merion They knew that 
in their city of 75,000 population sixteen other parks or playgrounds 
furnished similar leisure interests for the people throughout the three 
summer months They knew also that during a considerable part of 
the remainder of the year community centers were opened where both 
young and old could find an opportunity to make the most satisfying 
use possible of their leisure 

As the program of recreation grew and assumed an ever greater im- 
portance in the lives of an increasingly larger number of Menon’s 
citizens, it began to attract the thoughtful attention of many people 
who previously had given it little senous consideration In a general 
way the people had accepted their city recreation program as a good 
thing it kept children off the streets and out of trouble mothers could 
send their children to the playgrounds and be relieved of their care 
for a few hours, and this, the mothers agreed, was good But now the 
city s two newspapers frequently earned feature stones and editonals 
pointing out the values of the recreation program to the life of the 
community, the judge of the juvenile court released a story m which 
he gave major credit to the city recreation department for the low 
juvenile delinquency rate in Men on, some ministers paid tnbute to 
the program from their pulpits, and, of perhaps greatest significance, 
men and women throughout the city were saying that recreation made 
life more worth living that life with it was different from life without 
it, and die difference was in themselves Many persons who thought 
most seriously about what the people were creating for themselves 
through their program of recreation spoke of it as “a new design for 
living ” 

When the people of a city develop an area of living beyond that 
which exists in the average community and when these people place 
great value upon that which they have created, it is almost inevitable 
that they should be proud of their uniqueness and desirous of pointing 
it out to visitors Thus the parks, playgrounds, community centers, 
and athletic Gelds became showplaces where visitors often were taken 
to sec those things which helped make Menon distinctive Within the 
recreation program were elements which, because of their dramatic 
appeal uniqueness, or human interest qualities were more frequently 
selected to present to visitors than were many others possessing equal 
value Let us in our imaginations accompany a citizen of Menon as 
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he tikes a visitor to enjoy with lum some of the activities m this former 
group 


COMMUMTY CENTERS 

The board of education operates fifteen school buildings in Menon, 
and the department of recreation conducts activities m fourteen of 
these buildings Securing the use of school buddings for recreation 
purposes is not a major problem in Menon because the recreation 
department is under the administrative authority of the board of 
education School community centers are open for twenty weeks only, 
beginning fn early November and ending in March It is generally 
recognized that the centers should be in operation for a minimum of 
thirty weeks in this northern climate, but the recreation budget has 
increased from $25,000 to about $200,000 within a seven year period 
and even those who arc the strongest, most vigorous advocates of 
recreation realize that a slow steady growth usually is better than one 
which is too rapid And even in Menon there are some people who 
do not believe in tax supported recreation 

Despite the excellent program conducted fn the school centers, a 
visitor to Menon is taken first of all to the Menon Community Center, 
a large building in the downtown area which was used as a USO 
center during World War II This budding owned by the city and 
operated by the recreation department is open all >ear round It is 
the home of several of the outstanding recreation groups of Menon 
as well as the central meeting place for numerous individuals and 
groups not primarily concerned with organized recreation 


The Voiing Adult Club 

The visitor to the 'ioung Adult Club, or YACs as they prefer to call 
themselves, is impressed by the friendliness of the group Greeted at 
the door by a YAC member semn g as a host or hostess, be is made to 
feel welcome and that the Club is honored by his presence He is also 
impressed by the large number of young men and joung women be 
yond high school age who are in the budding already enjoying them 
selves in a wide variety of activities, while a steady stream of addi 
tional young people passes through the door where they present mem 
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bership cards before admittance, Upon inquiry he is informed that 
over 1700 young adults of Merion hold membership cards in the YAC 
organization, and that, besides the requirement of an annual fee of 
$1 50, no one is admitted to full membership until he has completed 
three' work credits of one hour each and attended at least one council 
or business meeting. 

Although approximately 700 YACs axe in the building this evening 
no evidences of rowdyism are apparent at any time. There is noise, 
plenty of it, but it is a controlled kind of noise which is produced by 
large numbers of happy people thoroughly enjoying themselves in 
leisure activities under self-imposed regulations. 

The visitor, after checking his hat and overcoat in the downstairs 
checkroom operated by two new YAC members working out their 
three work credits, is taken on a tour of the building by' one of the 
hostesses. They go up the stairs to the second floor where in one large 
room about 100 feet long and 50 feet wide a panorama of recreation 
in action is unrolled before them. 

Dominating the centra) area of this large room are the table tennis 
and pool players. A seemingly endless double row of table tennis 
tables extends down three fourths of the length of the room, and at 
every’ table a mixed doubles game is in action, for the YACs do not 
permit two players to monopolize a table when others wish to play. 
There are few spectators at the center on YAC night. The YACs do 
not come to watch; they come to have fun, and they hare more fun 
when they play than when they watch others play. In addition to the 
one billiard and four pool tables, six small tables are in use for 
checkers and Chinese checkers. Most of the YACs desire more action 
than these games have to offer. 

Completely encircling the one large room are a number of smaller 
rooms. Some of these are used as offices by staff members of the 
center, but others are in use by various recreation groups. In the 
nearest room at the right of the stairway a small group of YAC mem- 
bers is working at the task of mimeographing and clipping together 
pages of the weekly bulletin entitled "Tel-A-YACT which is distributed 
to all members. 


In lie largest of the enclosed rooms encircling the main floor a 
group of rune young men and women is engaged in a discussion of 
the problem of expanding YAC activities. This is the executive council 
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of the Young Adult Club, and it takes its responsibilities seriously 
Our visitor is united to listen to the councils deliberations and does 
so for a few moments The president is speaking “As all of jou know, 
tlie purpose of this organization, as stated m our constitution, is to 
organize and cany out a program of diversified recreation activities 
for the young adults of Menon and the surrounding area Some of our 
members feel that our program is not broad enough, while a feu, at 
least, have told me they thought ue were trying to do too much The 
chief purpose of the meeting this evening is to talk o\er this matter 
of a program and decide what ue shall do, although I dont want any- 
one to think that ue must reach a decision tonight I would like to 
know how the members of this councd feel about it and what you 
have heard from your friends But before you answer these questions, 
I've asked Mary to tell us what ue are now doing Mary " 

"Mr President,” replied the secretary, “I should like to point out 
that we are already conducting a rather extensive program In addition 
to our regular club night here at the center on Wednesday, where we 
have an orchestra dance, table tennis, pool, billiards, photography, 
dance instruction, singing, chess, crafts, dramatics, special holiday 
parties, shufBeboard, checkers, and music listening ue have many 
other activities held at other tunes and some at other places For ex- 
ample, within the past six months here are some of the things we've 
conducted 1 

1 A plaid shirt and jeans party 

2 A toboggan party at Tracy Park 

3 Roller skating party at the South Menon nnk 

4 Several talent shows with an average attendance of over 300 

5 Bowling parties and a bowling league 

6 Classes in photography 

7 A YAC chorus from 7 30 9 00 every Tuesday evening 

8 Basketball and softball teams for both boys and girls id the City leagues 

9 Tournaments in table tennis, shufBeboard and pool 

10 Folk and square dancing on Thursday nights here at the center 

11 Scavenger hunt 

12 Picnics and wiener roasts 

13 Christmas caroling at the Menon General Hospital and the University 
student trailer camp 

■ Ail activities on this list appear m various issues of the bulletin of the Vount 
Adult Club, Madison, Wisconsin 
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14. A stamp club which meets regularly every first and third Thursday eve- 
ning of each month. 

15. A mandolin and guitar club on Thursday evenings. 

16. A chess club which is affiliated with the regional chess league. 

These, Mr. President, have been the major activities of our organiza- 
tion during the past few months.” 

"Thank you, Mary, that is a very good report,” said the President. 
"Now, what are your comments? Arc we doing too much? Too little? 
What do our members want? What additional interests and desires 
can we help to meet?” 

At this point, the hostess, the Merion citizen, and his guest tiptoe 
out of the room. 

Directing the attention of her guests to two smaller rooms, glass- 
enclosed, die hostess points out that in one of these rooms the dance 
committee is discussing such problems as selection of orchestras, deco- 
rations, and floor shows, while in the other room bridge is being 
played. She then escorts the visitors through a small door at the rear 
of the large hall past a partition where she knocks on an inside door. 
After a slight delay, the door is opened and the three are invited into 
what was formerly a large vault but which has been converted by the 
YACs into a dark room for their photography club. Several YAC mem- 
bers are busily engaged in the various phases of the development of 
pictures. Samples of their work are suspended at different places about 
the room and give evidence of a considerable degree of skill. On the 
way out of the dark room the visitor remarks, "This may be the work 
of amateurs, but it is anything hut amateurish.” 

The next and final stop before going down to the first floor is in 
front of a very smaJ glass-enclosed room just large enough to include 
two chairs, a record player, and a record cabinet. “This," the hostess 
explains, “is a soundproof music room where one or two people can 
drop in, shut out all the noise, and listen to their favorite classical 
music. We have a large number of fine records here, all of which were 
donated to us by different people in Merion. Our publicity chairman 
simply wrote an article for the newspapers asking people who had 
records they would like to present to the center to call us and we 
would be glad to pick up the records In many cases, we didn’t even 
have to do this, as they brought the records to the center themselves. 
And, now, lets go downstairs and see what’s happening at the dance.” 
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As (hey wall down the stairs the hostess explains that the 'iounr 
Adult Club has an orchestra dance every Wednesday night from 8 15 
until 11 SO that the cost per dancer is 25 cents and that because of 
the large numbers attending they are able to secure the most popular 
dance hands of the city despite the low fee “I believe we have almost 
500 dancers here tonight " she declares ” and our averiee is about 
400” 6 


On the first floor of the center is a large lobby with many small tables 
and chairs In addition there is lounging furniture a juke box piano 
radio and a magazine rack with some of the most popular current 
magazines and copies of the local newspapers On Young Adult Club 
nights few if any of the ceiling lights are turned on in the lobby 
Sufficient light is provided by the floor lamps and the lights from the 
snack bar Proper lighting effects are looked upon by the YACs as a 
very important factor m the successful operation of their club Soft, 
colored lights help create both a romantic and a night club effect 
The YACs are interested m both 


The snack bar occupies one of the two smaller sections of the front 
area while the checkroom accounts for the other A constant flow of 
joung adults back and forth between the snack bar and the tables 
emphasizes the importance of food and drink as one factor m a sue 
cessful community center Guiding her visitors carefully past the 
patrons of the snack bar the hostess nods to one of the ticket takers 
at the door of the dance hall and explains briefly that her two guests 
would like to see the dance for just a moment As they enter the room 
they are impressed by what one of them refers to as the "atmosphere 
of the dance compounded of such elements as the decorations light 
ing orchestra and dancers 

By the ingenious use of fireproofed cr<?pe paper balloons and 
colored lights the decorations committee has transformed a plain al 
most drab large room into a fairyland of color within which several 
hundred young people dance Directly across the floor from the en 
trance the orchestra seated on an elevated and uniquely decorated 
stage contribute greatly to the color of the occasion through the 
splendor of their uniforms and the excellence of their music Soft 
colored lights shed a diffused glow about the room helping to create 
that all important “atmosphere” so vital to the success of the dance 

The music stops and a young man steps to the microphone to an 
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nounce that a floor show will follow immediately The first number 
will be "the brilliant accordnmst Bob Smalley, who won the grand 
award in the finals of the recent amateur talent senes conducted by 
the YACs As Bob acknowledges the applause, our visitors leave the 
room, secure refreshments at the snack bar, and sit down at one of 
the few unoccupied tables m the Iobb) 

“Well what do you think of it?" the Menon citizen asks his out-of- 
town guest He has wanted to ask this question long before but has 
restrained himself with considerable difficulty 
“Before I answer )Ou,” the guest replies “I want to ask our hostess 
a question, and then I would like to have you help me conduct about 
a ten minute investigation This is my question where is the leader- 
ship I mean the professional paid leadership, which is responsible 
for this center? Everywhere lve been tonight I have seen large num- 
bers taking part in activities with apparently no trouble whatsoever 
but, although I ve tried to pick out the leaders, 1 haven t been able to 
do so Surely this center doesn't run itself" 

“No, you re right there,’’ the hostess laughingly replies “There are, 

I believe at least four, possibly five, staff members on dut) tonight, 
not counting the snack bar workers They are well trained recreation 
workers who have had several years of experience They rather pride 
themselv es upon the fact that they don t look nor act like the tradi- 
tional supervisor The) do their work in such a quiet, efficient, unob 
trasive fashion that you can’t tell them from our members unless )OU 
know them See those four people at the table next to the juke box? 
One is the director of the center, one the advisor to the Young Adult 
Club and the others are the president and the secretary of the club 
I doubt if you could tell which is which were it not for the fact that 
the director is a little older than the others ” 

“That takes care of my question Now, this is the investigation 1 d 
like your help on,” and the visitor turned to his host for the evemng 
"i want to find out from a few of these young people just how they feel 
about this center or the Young Adult Club I want their reactions in 
their own words and I’ll tell you why I want them Im going to do 
everything in my power to see to it that my town does something like 
this for our young people and I need these statements as part of the 
ammunition I'll be using Let’s separate, mingle with these people, 
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jot down what they say, anti then HI meet you here in about ten 
minutes and well compare notes. But, first of all, I think we ought to 
th f nk our gracious hostess and release her from her responsibilities 
where we are concerned, so she can enjoy herself the rest of the 
evening 

A half hour later the two friends compile their exact quotes: 1 

“It's the only, decent place in town to come and dance." 

"I’ve never had so much fun in my life." 

"It’s the only decent place a girl can go alone. Vou have a wonderful 
chance to meet people here, too." 

"Compared to a night dub. It sure saves a fellow’s pockeibook, and the 
bands are a lot better." 

“This is the only place my wife and I go any more because it costs so much 
other places, and then we hke the crowd down here.” 

"One of the nicest things we've ever had in this city." 

"I come regularly to the center. It sure is a great thing." 

"Gee, I wish we had had a place like this ten years ago." 

"I think it Is wonderful. I met my husband here. At a VAC dance, that is.” 

“There aren’t words or space enough to express my thoughts about the 
center and particularly the Young Adult Club.” 

“Since I have been on the Young Adult Club council even I can see the 
change it has made in me, and I’m sure happy it has happened.” 

"Now I'm ready to answer your question,” said the visitor. "I don’t 
blame you for bragging about this place and wanting to show it off to 
visitors. It's worth bragging about. This is one of the finest tilings I 
have ever seen. I wish everyone in my city could see it because you 
have to see it to appreciate it. You must talk to these young people 
to find out what it really means to them, the extent to which their 
Jives have been enriched by it, and what it would mean if it were 
ever taken away from them. Frankly, I don’t think they will permit 
anyone to take it away from them. 1 become almost sick at heart when 

8 Each statement its this list is an exact quote by a member of the Young Adult 
Club of Madison, Wisconsin. The list was compiled by staff members at the request 
of the Director of the Madison Community Center. 
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I think that in our city— and were probably no worse than the 
average city— we have done almost nothing to assist our young adults 
to develop a program like this one. They take their recreation where 
they can find it, and you know the kind of places where they find it 
This has been a memorable evening in my life, and I want to thank 
you for it” 

The two men walked out of the Merion Community Center. 


The Older Adult Kltib 

Imagine, if you can, a group of almost 400 older people, many of 
whom are over ninety years of age, square dancing strenuously for 
more than three hours an evening. Events of this nature, unusual in 
the average community, are taken for granted in Merion, where the 
Older Adult Klub, or OAJCs, has brought a new zest for living to 
several hundred of its older citizens. 

Medical science in this country has achieved great success in pro- 
longing the lives of people. Johnson points out that "the average life 
span at the time of the Roman Empire was 23 years; in 1900 it was 
still only 47 years, but by 1930 it was 60 years, and in 1940, 63 years. 
From another viewpoint, statistics show that between 1930 and 1940 
the total population of the United States gained only 7 2. percent, 
while the number of people of 65 years or older increased by 35 per- 
cent. It has been estimated that by 1960 the average life expectancy 
in the United States would reach 75 years.”* More recent figures re- 
veal that the average life span by 1948 had increased to 67.2 years. 
The total population gain during the period 1940 to 1950 was 14.5 
percent, while the number of persons 65 years of age or over increased 
28.6 percent 

Dublin further highlights this radical change in the character of 
our population: "Thus, in 1900, in a total population of 76 millions, 
only 4.1 percent were in the sixty-five and over age bracket; less than 
in the more stabilized countries of Europe. . . . The census of 1950 
will, according to latest estimates, show more than 11 million people 
over sixty-five years of age, or 7.7 percent of our total population. In 
other words, the proportion of older persons has about doubled in 

Inc* 'l947 ° W}n ’ The yean AfiBT F,fty ’ McGraw - HlD Book Company, 
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tlic last half century, and the absolute numbers have almost quad 
nipled 1 

Unfortunately m rmnj instances the aged individual is living under 
comhtions that create in him i feeling of rejection of being unwanted, 
nf inadofjinc) ami the bitter realization of increasing uselessness 
Industry doesn t want him those with whom he lives frequently do 
not want him recreation departments Ime ignored him Life has 
for him but one dimension — length He is marking time until death 
and this waiting period too often is characterized by an almost in 
tolerable unhappiness not only for him hut also for those with whom 
he associates 

Lawton unphasizes the deterioration of health and awe status 
which frequently characterizes old age 

Louis Ihmman professor of internal medicine at Johns Hopkins says that 
of 500 patients consulting Jim on purel) physical disorders “There uere 
one third will out any dtsconral te organic came for the symptoms of a/ncfi 
they complained " Of tl e 500 390 were o\cr forty and within this group 
159 were user sixty Tenons over fort) five make up one-third of first admis 
ftons to state hospitals and if «e break this down the age group over sixty 
five makes up one-ffth of the total admissions If our older people lead 
passu c futile In ex with more time to brood ov cr their ills fears and frus 
trations tj ry wall in the future even more than now crowd outpatient d n 
fes with complaints that arc not genuinely physical but often are mental or 
functional 

Finally and m terms of the broader aspects of our national life we must 
recognize that it fs a normal tendency to grow somewhat more rigid and hos 
tile to change and new ideas as We get older If it is important to have an 
electorate which is alert and progressive and winch participates actively id 
s!ud)ing the issues facing if c country we must utilize devices that will help 
retard the declines which accompany old age and exploit the gams Other 
wise vve will 1 ave n group of voters who are afraid and ignorant of the pres 
ent ami interested only in the past A large and constantly increasing portion 
of our citizens will feel frustrated 1 ostiic and excluded because they have 
no definite outlet for their energies and abilities and for their desire to func- 
tion as part of our society We must be ready with a plan for older people 


4 Laois l Dablta “Oar A ging Pepuht on Jtecr&Hbn Ft-bnur? 1950 pp 538 
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this country 65 years of ag<- anti over or 7 7 percent of the total 
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before mounting social and economic tensions create a new, disruptive mi 

nonty group 5 

If life for the aged in this country is to be two-dimensional if life 
is to have depth as well as length, if it is to possess meaning and sig- 
nificance and vitality social science must match the efforts of medical 
science and help enrich the lives of this increasing segment of our 
population One of the ways this can be done is through a program 
of recreation wherein the latent talents of these people wall be chan- 
neled into constructive leisure activities which challenge their abilities, 
restore their sense of individual worth build new friendships, and 
create a new happiness that endures throughout the twilight of their 
liv es 

Any citizen of Menon thirty years of age or older, may become a 
member of the OAks upon payment of a $1.50 annual membership 
fee The youngest member is 33 years of age, the oldest 96 with the 
average age 55 The klub meets regularly at the center every Tuesday 
from 7 00 to 11 30 p m and participates in a varied program of acbvi 
ties On Thursdays beginnmg at 8 15 and ending at 11 00, the OAKs 
hold their vveeUy card party with euchre and 500 the most popular 
games followed by whist and cabbage They enjoy playing for small 
prizes which are purchased from a fluid created by charging each 
player 25 cents for each evenings play 
The oldsters hie to eat together Once each month the Klub enjoys 
a potluck supper and honors its members who have birthdays during 
the month A recent issue of its weekly publication OaUeaics, de 
senbes one of these events 

Four beautiful and delicious birthday cakes graced the head table as over 
100 OAhS enjoyed their monthly potluck supper Tuesday night. May 3 and 
celebrated 22 birthdays Mrs Florence Kesler celebrated hers by bringing a 
beautiful bouquet of violets which was given to the gracious hostess of the 
snack bar after the meal The cakes were the gifts of members with birthdays 
this month Mrs Irene \\ alden Mrs Irma Owens Mrs Lydia Jackson and 
Mrs Daisy Craig “Happy Birthday” was sung by all, followed by commu 
nity singing, one of the OAks fa\onte indoor sports The crowd then retired 
to the dance hall for a free membership dance with music by the newly 
discovered OAK 4— Mrs Olga Borden at the piano Gus Johnson guitar, 

ApnuSiQ " Y ° U CamiQt Dernobdlze ° ld People” Survey MidmontUy 
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Don Willis, harmonica, and George Hunt, violin Conversation, coles, and 
cards rounded out the evening 8 

OAK organization provides for six major committees, each operating 
under its own chairman Their constitution indicates the function of 
each committee and, thereby, gives a fairly comprehensive idea of 
their program in its broadest aspects 

Older Adult Xlub ComnrrEEs 

1 Card Committee Chairman — Dubes 

a. Appoint jour own assistants each card club night in arranging cards, 
score sheets and pencils also checkers 
b Collect cards and score sheets after each session Assist Vice President 
In tabulation of scores 

2 Dance Committee Chairman — Duties 

a Appoint your own assistants, supervise dance hall, ventilation, tempo 
of music, and condition of floor 

b Plan special holiday dances Halloween, hard time, etc , submit your 
program in advance to the council each month 

3 Food Committee Chairman — Duties 

a Appoint your own assistants for potiuck suppers, picnics and special 
parties 

b See that tables are arranged and membership notified as to what they 
are to bring, plan events ahead for each month 

4 Sunshine Committee Chairman — Duties 
o Appoint your own assistants 

b Be responsible for cards for various occasions, flowers for funerals, and 
notify the pubbcity chairman regarding such occasions 

5 Publicity Committee Chairman — Duties 

a Appoint your own assistants, be responsible for Oakleaocs, its folding 
addressing and mailing 

b Supply special news and announcements from various chairmen one 
month in ads once if possible 
6. Acbvihes Committee Chairman — Duties 

a Appoint your own assistants, plan special events such as Hobby Show, 
Old Time Fiddlers Contest, Variety Night program, having something 
doing often to assure a varied program Programs should be prepared 
at least one month in advance for submission to the council r 

8 Adapted from Oak/eater, weekly bulletin of the Older Adult klub Madisofl, 
Wisconsin . . _ , , 

* Constitution of the Older Adult Klub, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Most of tie OAKs enjoy greatly their old time dances although a 
few never before learned to dance. For this group and others who 
wish to improve, square dance classes are held each Thursday at 7:30 
P. M . Care is taken to exclude spectators, for these older people are 
very sensitive about their lack of skill. Each year the Halloween 
Masquerade Dance proves to be one of the most colorful events. 
Clever and amusing costumes are so numerous as to make judging a 
difficult task. At a recent Halloween Dance among the best costumed 
OAKs were a lady attired as a gypsy, another as Topsy with tiny pig- 
tails and a gunny sack dress, a pair of ghosts and a witch, and a hired 
hand who led a specially constructed cow onto the dance floor pre- 
paratory to milking her, then changed his mind and led her away 
again. 

The OAKs like music, but it must be music with which they are 
familiar. They make no pretense at liking something they' do not like 
for the sake of “culture.” There is no artificiality about them. Group 
singing of the old songs is always popular. Their home talent pro- 
grams, which have become increasingly attractive, revolve largely 
around the music theme, as indicated by the following announcement 
from a recent issue of OaUeaccs: 

A most enjoyable home-talent program was directed by Mrs. Clarence 
King on Variety’ Night, Tuesday, May 17. It is remarkable the amount of 
really fine talent that has been bottled up among the OAKs waiting for clever 
directors to draw it out; wonderful, too, how much performers and audience 
alike enjoy' these programs increasingly each time. Following is a brief list of 
the numbers on the program. Space does not permit the commendation 
which should be given to each excellent performer of the evening. 

Mrs. Helen Mattison, accompanist: community’ singing; OAK Glee Club; 
Ben Vickers and Gus Torkle, piano and guitar; Miss Alma Ward and Robert 
Hunt, vocal duet; Don West, harmonica; Cus Torkle and John Winters, gui- 
tar and mandolin; George Davis, harmonica; Melvin Land, fanes’ dancing; 
Harold Belden, recitation; Miss Mary Bossart, original essay; Mrs. Louise 
Schmidt, recitation and song; Mrs. Ida Conners, original poems; Robert 
Evans, monologue.* 

An annual Old-Time Fiddlers’ contest is a highlight of the OAKs* 
program. Colorful handbills are distributed weeks in advance of the 

WwoSE"* ^ 0akleateS ’ wee % bulletin of the Older Adult Klub, Madison, 
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contest throughout towns and villages within approximately SO miles 
of Menon The members sell tickets to the big show and all profits 
are turned over to the OAK treasury Prizes are aw irded in two classi 
fications (1) contestants 40 years of age or older (2) contestants 
under 40 years of age First second and third prizes of $3300 $2500 
and $15 00 are awarded in each classification An entry fee of $1 00 is 
charged each contestant Admission prices arc 50 cents for adults and 
25 cents for children 

Among other interesting activities in which the OAXs engage are 
picnics boat rides on the lake hobby shows shuflleboard crafts and 
spelling contests 

Highly skilled leadership is basic to the successful operation of the 
OAK program A leader may be successful with the \ACs and un 
successful with the Older Adult Klub Specialized knowledge skills 
and techniques are essential A leader of the OAXs who has had sev 
eral years of very successful experience working with them volun 
teered this information “They are not an easy group to work with 
They are sensitive their feelings are easily hurt Some of them seem 
to be chronic gripers They are very particular about getting credit 
for what they do This is one reason we try to get as many names in 
each issue of OaUcaves as possible They resent change it seems to 
give them a sense of insecurity They want to follow a routine tl ty 
are set in their ways leader must have patience with their 1 ttle 
quirks and idiosyncrasies, as they are easily offended and carry a grudge 
for some time But I would rather work with these people than with 
any other age group because when I see them dancing or singing 
or playing games or just sitting around the tables m the lounge having 
a good time something wav down deep inside of me sa)s that this is 
a part of the good life and that I am partly responsible 


The Loft 

Largest of nil clubs m tlic Morion Community Center is the club for 
senior high school south lno>ra M the Loft More thin 2700 lms and 
unis from Morions Eve higl. schools belong to tins orgin, ration W 
annual dues of $130 rail tile par! in its activities on rnthv mil 
S-Iturdav nights beginning it 7 00 inti containing until 11 oO 
Tlie Lofts program is similar in many respects to that of the lACs 
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as is its plan of organization. Orchestra dances and numerous other 
activities are held on both Friday and Saturday nights of each week. 
Behind the smoothly operated program, a governing body of youth 
worlds constantly, planning and guiding the affairs of the group with 
the assistance of staff members of the community center. Good leader- 
ship is enabling the Loft to avoid those mistakes which have proved 
fatal to so many youth centers: (1) too much adult control; (2) too 
much youth control, (3) a narrow, sterile program. One of the major 
factors in the success of the Loft is the manner in which youth and 
adults cooperatively plan and conduct a varied program of leisure 
activities. Youth are given an opportunity to carry just as much re- 
sponsibility as they can bear, but they are not permitted to assume 
responsibilities, the proper discharge of which demands highly trained 
adult leadership. 


Saturday School Centers 

More than 3600 boys and girls in Merion go to school on Saturday. 
They constitute almost one-third of the total school enrollment. Their 
attendance is entirely voluntary and so great is their interest that 
hundreds are waiting outside the buildings at nine o’clock in the 
morning for the doors to be opened even on the coldest days. The 
magnet which attracts them is a broad program of recreation con- 
ducted in fourteen of the city's public school buildings. All buildings 
are open for three hours in the morning, four during the same number 
of hours in the afternoon; and five from 7:00 to 10.00 at night 

Children in the elementary schools are not admitted to any evening 
centers. It is this group, however, that constitutes by far the greater 
portion of the Saturday daytime attendance, especially in those build- 
ings offering the most extensive recreation programs. 

A visit to one of these centers is an exhilarating experience. As we 
enter the door of the new Webster Elementary School, we see a group 
of children checking their hats, coats, and galoshes before going to 
the activity in which they are interested. Obedience to the rule re- 
quiring the checking of such articles of clothing is enforced rigidly, 
since failure to do so in the past frequently resulted in the loss of 
clothing when it was laid aside in the gymnasium or activity rooms 
and then forgotten. 
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The director of the center tells us of some interesting experiences 
when the center was first opened "Many bojs " he said *\% hen the) 
first came to the center, wore their hats in the school building They 
had learned they should not wear their hats in die school budding 
during the school day but this was Saturday and it vvasn t school We 
had to reteach them manners because what they had been taught 
had not carried over into other situations Then too for the first time 
in their lives the) found themselves in a school budding free to go 
to any room they wished free to participate in any interest or activity 
desired free to make choices There were no bells no teachers no 
time schedules no regimentation whatsoever Many didn t know how 
to act At first they stood around waiting to be told what to do and 
where to go or they ran all over the budding staying in one place 
for just a few moments and then moving on We had to stop this m 
discriminate running about You can see that we have in each cor 
ndor one person who is called a hall supervisor His work includes 
primarily the maintenance of order and the prevention of loitering 
m the halls No running or loud talking is permitted 'N'hde the young 
sters are allowed to pass from one room to another the) arc not 
permitted to move constantl) back and forth through the halls They 
are told they must get into an activity and if they persist in roaming 
the halls they may be asked to leave This is a fairly drastic punish 
ment and seldom has to be repeated After all they* re here solely be- 
cause they want to be This is one great advantage we have over the 
school teachers But you rc interested in seeing the center May I show 
you around?" 

We assure the director we will be grateful for his guidance and ore 
taken up to the third floor of the building and into a large room with 
many tables and chairs in it This is the game room and almost every 
imaginable table game is mailable The room is crowded but not 
uncomfortably so with children from the first grade through the 
junior high school A young woman leader is teaching several children 
how to play dominoes 

As vve open the door of the music room we arc greeted bv the 
delightful struns of *OM Susinnah,* produced by the uktlelc club 
a group of eight boys and girls Most of the mcmlicrs of this club are 
about ten vears of age a unwersit) student is the leader After leaving 
the room we ask the director where be secures his leaders 
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“We have a staff of twelve persons,” he answers, “not counting my- 
self. Five are university students, five are teachers, one is a full-time 
employee of the recreation department, and one— the leader of the 
stamp club— is a retired insurance man who lives near here and whose 
hobby is stamp collecting. I am a teacher in one of our high schools. 

On our way to the library, we ask the director if these leaders are 
doing good work. 

“Yes,” he says, “they are. They are doing a good job, but none of us 
is doing as good a job as this community deserves, chiefly because 
with all but one of us recreation is a secondary interest.” 

We ask what he means by this. 

“This is what I mean,” he proceeds. “The primary concern of the 
students on our staff is their work at the university. They are here, 
not because they wish to make recreation their life work but because 
they need financial assistance to get through school. The same is true 
of die teachers, to whom teaching is primary and recreation is a 
secondary means of augmenting their income. This may sound a bit 
cynical, but it isn’t meant to be. It is a simple statement of fact. Take 
my own case, for example. The director of a community center should 
be a keen student of his community. He should know his people, 
mingle with them, discover their needs and interests, meet with 
neighborhood groups, plan the center program in cooperation with a 
community center council, and then interpret this program to the com- 
munity. It is, or ought to be, a full-time job, but I have no time for this 
kind of detailed planning. My school work has to come first. I suppose 
recreation will always have to depend upon a number of part-time 
leaders, but it seems to me that this is a fatal weakness in recreation at 
the present time. How far advanced would the teaching field be if it 
had to depend very largely upon personnel to whom teaching was a 
subordinate interest? Please don't misunderstand. Our staff is an ex- 
cellent one. I just wish all of us could concentrate on the develop- 
ment of a great leisure-time program for this community. We are 
merely scratching die surface. And, now, let’s look in on the library 
group.” 

The Merion Library Board not only operates the downtown public 
library but also administers a number of branch libraries throughout 
the city. One of these branch libraries is in the Webster School Joint 
planning by recreation and library officials resulted in the opening of 
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this library at the time the community center is open thus adding 
an important phase of recreation to the program at no cost to the 
recreation department Several children are scattered about the room 
reading while in a partially isolated section of the large room nearly 
fortv small children are seated in a semicircle about a >oung woman 
who is telling them the ever fascinating story of The Three Bears To 
these enraptured children our intrusion goes almost unnoticed 

A brief visit to the stamp club is next Gathered about a long table 
are eleven children poring over their stamp hooks Occasionally one 
picks up his stamps goes to the head of the table and confers with 
the club leader These young philatelists are so deeply engrossed in 
their hobby that they pay even less attention to us than did the group 
in the storytelling session 

The director smiles as he ushers us mto another room and notes 
our amazement when we see what the fifteen or more children are 
doing We certainly never expected to see a typing chss in a recreation 
center but there it is and the children cant be more than twehe 
years of age We can hardly wait to get out of the room to ask the 
director how this typing group happened to materialize 

"Frankly, I don t know whether it s a good idea or not * he confesses 
“For a long bme 1 ve wanted to experiment with typing as an activity 
m this center and finally was able to secure the loan of these type 
writers for Saturdays only from a local typewriter company I have 
been swamped with requests from chddren to join one of the classes 
I have scheduled three morning classes and may schedule some more 
in tile afternoon 1 really shouldnt call them classes since we dont 
use that word in this center \\ e prefer the word club or group 
Class sounds too much like school It is too formal This is not a 
school, and yet all of us believe we are educators as well as recreation 
leaders Sometimes I think these children learn more on Saturdays 
than they do on an> other day in the week If recreation is an) social!) 
wholesome leisure activity in which a person takes part simplv be- 
cause he enjoys doing so then t)pmg is good recreation It is highly 
popular and many parents have told us how happy they are that their 
children are learning to type I hive heard on!) one criticism and 
that came from a father who half jokingly said lie was being high 
pressured by his son to purchase a typewriter and he didn t see bow 
he could do it 
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After the typing class, we are prepared for anything in this center. 
The director suggests we visit the gymnasium next. He informs us that 
the Webster School has two gymnasiums, 70 feet by 45 feet, side by 
side but separated by a soundproof wall. 

“This building,” he says, “was built with the idea of using it as a 
community center. Not only does it have more and larger gymnasiums 
than are usually found in elementary school buildings, but the heating 
unit was built in such a way as to make it possible to heat certain 
sections of the building without heating the entire building. For ex- 
ample, the gymnasiums, auditorium, activity rooms on the basement 
level, and three or four other rooms in this part of the building are on 
the same unit. This means a large sum of money is saved in cold 
weather, for very seldom is the entire building in use for community 
center purposes. Also, look at this metal gate across the hall which 
shuts off the remainder of the building from the children. It folds 
back against the wall when not in use. This saves us a great many 
supervising headaches by preventing the children from running all 
over the unused parts of the building. But here we are at one of the 
gymnasiums” 

Two teams composed of boys of junior high school age are playing 
volleyball in a large, well-lighted gymnasium with approximately 
twenty boys and girls watching from the sidelines. Cries of "Set it up,” 
“Spike it,” and “Block,” combined with a playing skill considerably 
beyond that usually displayed by junior high school boys, prompts 
the question: “How did you ever get these boys to play volleyball and 
like it?” 

These two teams,” the director explains, “are part of a six-team 
league that plays here each Saturday morning. The referee over there 
is the teacher of physical education in a nearby junior high school. 
His school is housed in the same budding with the senior high school, 
and because of inadequate gymnasium facilities, he has a great deal 
of difficulty conducting an intramural program after school. So he 
teaches volleyball to his boys during the week, organizes an intramural 
league for play on Saturday mornings, and we employ him to take 
charge of his own league in our center. I believe the reason the boys 
bke the game is that they play it rather well, and they play it well 
because they have been taught properly. Since the junior high schools 
in Menon began playing volleyball on an interscholastic basis, both 
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interest and skill m the game have increased greatly among the hoys 
throughout the entire city" s y 

After watching the game for a moment, we step into the other gym- 
nasium, almost an exact duplicate of the one we have just left Be- 
tween sixty and seventy boys and girls, ranging in age from about 
ten years to fifteen, holding hands m a large circle move rhythmically 
m toward the center and back out again to the music provided by a 
versatile young man playing an accordion who also calls and teaches 
the dances As the children begin a Grand Bight and Left, even the 
most casual observer can detect a look of happiness on their faces 
“We have children who leave all other groups when the folk danc- 
ing begins," explains the director "Several boys even leave the basket- 
ball court, and when tins happens m Menon, where basketball is 
king during the indoor season, the millennium has been reached as 
far as folk dancing is concerned The explanation, of course, lies m the 
leadership Would you like to see some other activities 3 " 

We arc conducted out of the gymnasium, down a short flight of 
stairs to the basement level, and into the school shop where a group 
of children is engaged m a variety of craft activities Some are pouring 
plaster of Pans into molds, others are opening molds and extracting 
vases and fig urines, while one boy is painting a small plaster cowboy. 
Two girls are so completely absorbed with putting the finishing 
touches on their beautifully colored plastic rings that they never once 


glance at us as wc look over their shoulders Pounding away with what 
appears to be considerably more vigor than finesse is a small lad of 
about six years of age He is making a copper ash tray for his dad, he 
explains, and continues to wield the small wooden millet as though 
working agamst time An older boy operates a jig saw, cuttuig out 
parts for some table games to be used m the center's table game room 
As we start to leive the shop, a small, poorly dressed, and not too 
clean-faced girl sidles up to us and challenges our attention with, 
"Look what l made," thrusting toward us, clutched in a gnmy fist, a 
crudely carved soap figure Without the slightest hesitation the direc- 
tor ireMpts the figure with one hand, pats the child on the back with 
the other hand, and compliments her highly for her carving, at the 
same time apparently greatly admiring her handiwork 
"To foil to praise this girl for her efforts, no matter how crude foe 
result, would bo a heartless and cruel thing, he observes after we 
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have left the shop. “Judged by almost any standards, the carving was 
not well done, but it was the best she could do, and because of this she 
deserves praise. She gets little enough praise in the other areas of her 
life” 

“We call this our activity room,” the director explains as he ushers 
us into a large room with a terrazzo floor on which are painted six 
shuffleboard courts. Each of these courts is in use “by a fifth and sixth 
grade shuffleboard league organized by the physical education teach- 
ers in this school. We have found the physical education teachers at 
this school to be very cooperative. At the beginning of the year we 
plan together the sports program for the center. They teach the skills 
and develop an interest in such sports as shuffleboard, basketball, 
volleyball, table tennis, newcomb, and hit pin baseball. We then pro- 
vide the opportunity for these same children to enjoy the skills recently 
developed in both highly organized and informal competition. Each 
program supplements and complements the other .” 

"Do you use this room for other purposes?” wc ask. 

Oh, yes, replies the director. “We use it for group games for the 
younger children, and at night it’s our dance floor. Well have 300 
junior high school boys and girls in here tonight for a juke-box dance. 
Let me show you how we handle refreshments at our dances.” He 
walks over to one end of the room and rolls up a wooden partition 
separating the dance floor from a small kitchen. With the partition up, 
a serving counter long enough to accommodate five or six persons at 
one fame is made available. "We sell soft drinks, hot dogs, and candy,” 
he observes. “The kids would think it a sorry party if they couldn’t 
get something to eat and drink.” 


Closmg the counter the director hints and leads us back up the 
stan-way, pausing momentarily at the door of a room which he refers 
to as the table tennis room. The room holds five tables, each of which 
is being used for doubles play. 

“This is the extent of our program at this time," he remarks, "but in 
half an hour a drama club meets in the aud.tor.um, and this afternoon 
„ ind ?"' ,ng . SOrae m °' , ' eS - Frai,kl >'- not sure whether we ought 
Meres t T T F 'T ** u 0Ur pr °S ram "’ere experimenting now. 
bit when the” ‘ of *<= children They lrke them, 

lht i „ ,rTT ate ° n a,m “' nhe stops. Several of us 

doubt it our job is to entertain children” 
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"What are vou doing with clubs’” we ask 
“i was afraid you would ask (fiat question ” the director laughingly 
replies “This probably is the weakest part of our program We do 
have stamp and drama clubs but that is about all We need to develop 
the dub phase of recreation in this center Perhaps the chief reason 
we hate done very little with clubs is that none of our leaders has hid 
any club experience 

“Regardless of this you hate an excellent program here one of 
which any center and any city might well be proud ” tve answer “and 
we appreciate very much the time you have given us ” 

The visit is over and on our way home it seems to us that if all the 
people in all the Merions of this country could experience what \tc 
have just experienced they would demand that their locked school 
buildings be thrown open on Saturdays to the children of this nation 
where unhampered by the traditional restrictions of the week day 
school they could take part in a vast laboratory for experiments m 
education and recreation designed to meet the biological and social, 
as well as some of the scholastic needs of children 


PLA'iGROVlSDS 

The seventeen summer playgrounds in Menon are operated under 
leadership throughout a twelve week period almost from the day 
schools close m June to the da) they open m September A few years 
ago Merions playgrounds were open only nine weeks but the city 
council appropriated additional funds when a delegation from the 
Parent Teacher Association urged them to do so saying “Our children 
are happy and contented on their playgrounds for nine weeks and 
then for three weeks thev don t know what to do with themsch es We 
had more children injured while playing in the streets during the last 
three weeks of the vacation period last summer than were injured 
during the entire previous nine weeks when the playgrounds were in 
operation VI c don t w-ant to be worried about where our children arc 
playing We want our playgrounds open all summer” 

And when the city park superintendent reported that there was far 
greater destruction of property in the parks during the three weeks 
when the pla\ grounds were closed than dunng the mne weeks thev 
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were open, the council unanimously voted the necessary funds for a 
twelve week program t 

Almost half of all the participants in all phases of Menons recre- 
ation program throughout the year are participants in the summer 
playground activities During a recent year the total participation at 
all activities was 704,231, of this number 334,096 attended the public 
playgrounds 

A visitor to these playgrounds is impressed by their cleanliness, their 
good equipment, including apparatus, their adequate supplies, the 
number and variety of activities carried on at the same time, the lack 
of any place to sit down except on the ground, and, most of all, by the 
many evidences of a high quality of leadership Among die many 
strong points of the Menon playground program is its supervisory 
personnel who visit all the playgrounds and assist the leaders m many 
ways to improve themselves and their programs Since the supervisors 
are in a better position than any other persons to get an overall view 
of the total playground program, let us take a few imaginary trips to 
Menon playgrounds by reading excerpts from some of the more de- 
tailed supervisory reports required once a week by the Department of 
Recreation. 


Whittier Ptayground 

On Monday afternoon I visited the Whittier Playground where the 
children’s playground council was planning to hold its annual pet 
show Both Mr Shafer, the director, and his assistant, Miss Everson, 
were meeting with the council, which I pointed out to them later was 
a good thing So frequently, when only the woman director takes part 
in planning cv ents of this nature, the boys on the playground fail to 
participate because they think the man director isn’t interested All 
seven council members were present and took a ver) active part m 
planning the show The directors did not dominate the meeting nor 
did they fail to give the proper guidance to the children The meeting 
was an excellent example of what the school people call “pupil teacher 
planning” The children at Whittier look upon the pet show as their 
show They have planned it and the) will carry it out I congratulated 
the directors on putting into practice that basic principle of good ad- 
ministration— the principle of creniite participation which calls for 
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bringing into the pbnmng Ml persons or thdr rcprcsentatwcs who 
ore involved in the plan 

Here are a few of the most important regulations they agreed upon 

1 Any child aged two to sateen may exhibit anything that has 

Lfe ® 

2 Cats and kittens should be m baskets or crates 

3 Dogs should be on leash or crated 

4 Participants must be read) to exhibit at 1 o clock on July 14 

5 Public Review will be held from I to 4 p m 

6 No pet may be removed from exhibit before 4 pm 

7 All exhibits must be removed before 6 pm 

8 All exhibits are at owner s risk 

9 No pet is to be brought that the owner cannot handle. 

10 Participants may bring anything they wish to beautify their 
space 

11 Any child abusing his pet will be disqualified 

12 Prizes will be given for the following 
a Smallest pet 

b Largest pet 
c Pet with the longest ears 
d Pet with the longest hair 
e Best decorated pet 
f Most unusual pet 

I offered only one suggestion — that snakes be excluded The sug 
gesbon was accepted and became a part of Regulation 1 
Following the council meeting I saw two excellent illustrations of 
how playground activities may he correlated Miss Everson conducted 
a story period for younger children during which she told two stones 
based on the theme of kindness to animals and Mr Shafers crafts 
period was de\oted almost entirely to the build mg of crates and other 
items needed for the pet show 

Later in the afternoon Miss Eserson and her girls worked on their 
Japanese lanterns to be earned in the lantern parade next Wednesday 
night at Emerson Park She reports that Whither will base at least 
thirty five lanterns m tl e parade Several of their lanterns are being 
constructed from discarded ice cream containers which some of the 
girls secured from the drug stores in their community 
I saw the finals in the midget junior and senior boys loop tennis 
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tournaments. Mr. Shafer refereed these three matches which were hard 
fought and witnessed by an enthusiastic crowd of over one hundred 
spectators, several of whom were adults. Loop tennis, without doubt, 
is the most popular of all our individual sports, and we could use twice 
as many sets as we now have. I suggested to Mr. Shafer, after the 
matches were over, that in general it is not wise for the director to 
officiate in playground contests, as it ties him down to one location for 
too long a period of time. He is unable to give any attention to other 
matters. For example, while he was officiating, I saw several violations 
of safety regulations by children using the swings, but he was too busy 
to see them or to do anything about them if he had seen them. I sug- 
gested that he organize an officials’ club and teach some of his older 
bo\ s how to handle such events. He thought this was a good idea but 
also thought that occasionally it might be well, in events of major im- 
portance, for him to tale charge himself. We agreed that an officials’ 
club could be very helpful to him and that it should serve as a means 
of giving boys an opportunity to develop a number of important 
leadership qualities. 

One thing is certain— there are two excellent directors on the Whit- 
tier Pla) ground who look upon activities as means, not ends. 

Lincoln Playground 

As I dro\e up alongside the Lincoln Playground Tuesday afternoon, 
a little, anemic-looking, ragged, and dirty-faced girl about eight years 
of age came running to meet me. She could hardly wait until I got out 
of the car to say, “Do you know who I am?” 

“1 haven’t the slightest idea ” I replied. “Who are you?” 

And then her answer came in a voice so charged with pride as to he 
almost ludicrous considering the speaker. “I’m the midget girl checker 
champion of Lincoln Playground.” 

I patted her on the back and told her what a splendid thing it was 
that she should be the midget checker champion, and then I hurried 
to talk about her with the directors, Mr. Evans and Miss Simpson. 
They said that she came from a very poor family, that she was not a 
good student in school, and that this was probably the 6rst time in her 
lire she had excr risen alxnc the level of mediocrity. For the first tune 
she had done something vduch Mted her above her fellows, she had 
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achieved she was superior in one thing she had attained status Other 
children non pointer! her out is a champion where before the) had 
ignored or at t>est had tolerated Jicr Life for Mir> had suddenly be 
come i fir finer thing than it hid been before 
I discussed the ease of Mary with the directors pointing out that 
all children should have an opportunity to experience this exhilarating 
sense of achievement and tint one of the reasons the pH) ground pro- 
gram should include a wide variety of activities is that every child, 
regardless of his abilities or limitations ought to lie able to find some 
thing in which he cm Ik superior I believe all of us realize now more 
full) thin ever before bow recreation cm help meet some of the basic 
needs of people Certlinh the contribution winch checkers made to 
Marv s mental health is clcarlv evident 
Tins pb) ground was a regular beehive of mdustr) during the time 
I was there I counted over 150 different children md ill were en 
gaged in 5 ©im. form of recreation The horseshoe courts were in use 
is were the paddle tennis nnd aerial tennis courts The croquet golf 
course vns crowded and the sandbox was alive with small children 
The loop tennis set as usual was never idle a mixed volleyball game 
on an Informal lmis v\is in progress and the jungle g)in and horizon 
tal ladder were in constant use Tlic directors at Lincoln although not 
ns experiment! as sonic of our other directors are extremely well liked 
h) the children The) certainly possess the ability to interest voung 
stirs in many different activities and to organize and direct a number 
of things at one time A few of our stuff members do a good job with 
two or three activities in progress at one time hut they apparently be 
come confused when the number increases 
Mr Lvans spent some time showing the boys at the horseshoe 
courts how to throw ringers using the one nnd a quarter turn It isn t 
often our directors take tiic pains to teach boys a correct wav to pitch 
horseshoes so I prated him for it but I was forced to c ill his attention 
to the manner m which a few boy's were misusing the rmlkts m cro 
quet golf One mallet wis broken and another split badly while I was 
on the grounds simply because the boys swung the millets incorrectly 
The best work I saw Mr Cvans do occurred during an interplay 
ground softball game between his midget team and the midgets from 
Wluttier An older hoy from Whittier was umpiring bases and called 
a Lincoln phyer out at second on a very close play Hie boy who 
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called out came running over to Mr. Evans so angry he could hardly 
talk and said, “He cheated, didn’t her All the players and many of the 
spectators moved in toward Mr. Evans to hear him answer, "Son, the 
umpire is in charge of the ball game. He called the play as he saw it 
If you want to stay in this game, tell the umpire you’re sorry for what 
you said and don’t let it happen again.” The boy apologized to the um- 
pire and play went on. 

I talked with Mr. Evans about this incident, indicated I thought the 
boy and the listeners had learned a good lesson, and asked if he 
planned to do anything further about it. He said that he did; that he 
would talk with the boy later and try to lead him to see that unless 
players accept decisions of umpires nobody can have any fun, be- 
cause the bullies will take over. 

Shortly before I left the playground. Miss Simpson started some 
sand modeling with the smaller children. She had told them the story 
of the Sleeping Beauty and now they were making a model of the 
castle in the sand. It was a fascinated group of youngsters she had 
working with her. 


MUNICIPAL ATHLETICS 

The complete recreation program of the city of Merion is not en- 
compassed within the meaning of the terms “playground” or “com- 
munity center activities.” Most of the organized competitive sports, 
although conducted on playgrounds or in school gymnasiums and 
planned to harmonize with the playground or community center pro- 
grams, are administered through a separate division of the department 
of recreation known as the division of municipal athletics. Within the 
jurisdiction of this division falls the responsibility for conducting a 
wide variety of competitive sports for both men and women and for 
hoys and girls. Among these sports, organized m Merion on either a 
league or tournament basis and frequently on both, are softball, base- 
ball, basketball, volleyball, tackle as well as touch football, badminton, 
golf, tennis, archery, swimming, horseshoes, ice hockey, ice boating, 
and icc skating. 

A mere listing of these sports cannot possibly convey to the reader 
any concept of the tremendous appeal which they make to their hun- 
dreds and in some instances thousands of devotees, both active and 
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passive Nor does such n listing reveal even a hint of the multitude of 
problems encountered in their administration, problems which are in- 
creased in number and accentuated m complexity because of the in 
tense emotional element so frequently involved A bnef description of a 
few activities may serve to indicate both the nature of the program and 
its appeal to the participants 

Junior UaaelmU 

When, in a city the size of Menon a thousand boys each summer, 
dressed in van colored baseball caps and jerseys, are to be seen on the 
streets, in the stores, at the movies, on tire playgrounds, and at other 
places where people congregate, they are certain to attract attention 
The brighter the colors and the more unique the insignia on the 
jerseys, the more certain it is that people will ash, “Who are these 
boys 5 *" Since consenatism played no part in choosing these jerseys, 
one of the best publicized phases of recreation was Menon’s junior 
baseball program 

Fifty four teams, organized into nine leagues, played two games a 
week throughout the summer, with the season’s play culminating in a 
httle world s series between regional winners held under the lights at 
Menon’s municipal stadium The baseball coach of the state university 
was employed by the recreation department to operate this program 
The choice was a wise one not only because be was an excellent or- 
ganizer, but also because of his prestige among the boys who looked 
up to him as a model or hero 

Three different age classifications existed The midget leagues in- 
cluded boys who bad not reached their thirteenth birthday on or be- 
fore June 1 of the current yean juniors were boys between thirteen 
and fifteen, and seniors were boys between fifteen and eighteen The 
bojs organized their own teams, elected their captains, and sent them 
to the organization meetings called late in April or early in May 

The recreation department made a serious error the first year it or- 
ganized the junior baseball leagues, an error it never repeated Repre- 
sentatives from the department had appeared before the boys’ physical 
education classes m every school in the city and had given each boy 
who wished to play baseball an opportunity to sign his name and indi- 
cate the position he played These representatives then assigned hoys 
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to various teams. The season started with 58 teams, but within two 
weeks only 32 teams remained. The department had ignored friend- 
ships, had cut across natural gang lines, and, as a result, there were no 
common interests other than baseball cementing these boys into teams. 
When they began to lose games, they lost interest, and the team broke 
up. Now boys organize their own teams, although when a boy wants 
to play baseball and is not on a team the department will help him 
End one. 

All over the city games are played both mornings and afternoons, 
except Saturdays and Sundays. Umpires are furnished by the depart- 
ment, as are protective equipment and mitts for the catchers, balls, 
bats, and bases. Jerseys and caps are provided by Merion business 
men interested in boys and baseball. Scores of all games and league 
standings are published in the city’s two newspapers, both of which 
are strong supporters of the program. 

To such an extent has the prestige of junior baseball developed in 
Merion that more than a thousand boys each summer look upon the 
achievement of membership on a city championship team as the high- 
est athletic honor to which they can aspire. 


Volleyball for Women 

The extent to which an adult becomes enthusiastic over a recre- 
ational activity often appears to vary directly with the extent of his 
previous lack of skill. Or so it seems in the case of women and volley- 
ball in the city of Merion. Women, middle-aged and beyond, who had 
never participated in any team sport before, developed some skill in 
volleyball and became rabid devotees of the sport. Every parent- 
teacher association in the city has a team in the league, and games are 
played once a week before cheering crowds composed chiefly of their 
children and husbands One of the better players brings to each game 
her own private cheering section, her six children, with the oldest 
child acting as a cheer leader whenever mother makes a good play. 

These women have not always cared for an audience at their games. 
They were extremely sensitive in the beginning about their lack of 
skill. They did not w ish to look foolish before spectators, and there- 
fore officials of the recreation department promised them that while 
thev wore learning to play none but other beginners would be per- 
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milled ro the gymnasium As jl.ll increased self consciousness de 
croasctl and in its place appeared in mam instances an almost fanati 
col devotion lo sollcytall "Volleylnll Night" became the high point 
of their week and thej looked forward to it os the bnghtest spot in 
what all too frequent!) was a dull and monotonous week. When the 
husband of one player was transferred to another at) by the company 
employing him she pleaded with the director of recreation to write 
to the director in the city to w hich she was moving and urge him to 
organize a voile) ball league for women so that she might continue to 
play 

The Four Lohet Da*) etbaU league 

In addition to the tlwcc public high schools m \fenon the university 
operates a high school These four high schools in past vears have al 
wa)5 reduced their basketball squads early m the season to about 
twenty pla)crs Nearly 150 boys each year have suffered the heart 
break of being denied the opportunity of playing mterschohstic has 
ketball because of their comparative lack of ability These boys now 
are all on teams representing their schools pla)ing on Saturday mom 
mgs m gymnasiums scattered throughout the city This league named 
the Tour Lakes League is actuall) four separate six team leagues or 
twenty four teams in all Two rounds of play extending over a period 
of ten weeks arc conducted with the league winners meeting in a 
straight elimination tournament for the league championship 
The high school basketball conches are m general charge of the 
program and are paid from recreation funds Officials are provided by 
the department of recreation A similar league in football consisting 
of eight teams is conducted in the fall It is the aim in Menon that no 
boy who is sufficiently interested to come out for his school team shall 
ever again he denied a chance to compete agamstother schools because 
he is not quite so {*oo d as some other boy 

These leagues are meeting with universal approval The coaches 
heartily support them because thev realize not only their value to the 
boys but also the extent to which they develop good material for their 
“varsity” teams The school principals believe strongly m their value 
particularly since so many different boy's are involved Recreation of 
Pauls are interested because the leagues attract many boys into the 
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to various teams. The season started with 5S teams, but within two 
weeks only 32 teams remained. The department had ignored friend- 
ships, had cut across natural gang lines, and, as a result, there were no 
common interests other than baseball cementing these boys into teams. 
When they began to lose games, they lost interest and the team broke 
up Now boys organize their own teams, although when a boy wants 
to play baseball and is not on a team the department will help him 
find one. 

All over the city games are played both mornings and afternoons, 
except Saturday and Sundays. Umpires are furnished by the depart- 
ment, as are protective equipment and mitts for the catchers, balls, 
bats, and bases. Jerseys and caps are provided by Merion business 
men interested in boys and baseball. Scores of all games and league 
standings are published in the city’s two newspapers, both of which 
are strong supporters of the program. 

To such an extent has the prestige of junior baseball developed in 
Merion that more than a thousand boys each summer look upon the 
achievement of membership on a city championship team as the high- 
est athletic honor to which they can aspire. 

Volleyball for JVomen 

The extent to which an adult becomes enthusiastic over a recre- 
ational activity often appears to vary directly with the extent of his 
previous lack of skill. Or so it seems in the case of women and volley- 
ball in the city of Merion. Women, middle-aged and beyond, who had 
never participated in any team sport before, developed some skill in 
volleyball and became rabid devotees of the sport Every' parent- 
teacher association in the city has a team in the league, and games are 
played once a week before cheering crowds composed chiefly of their 
children and husbands. One of the better play’ers brings to each game 
her own private cheering section, her six children, with the oldest 
child acting as a cheer leader whenever mother makes a good play. 

These women have not always cared for an audience at their games. 
They were extremely sensitive in the beginning about their lack of 
skill. They did not wish to look foolish before spectators, and there- 
fore officials of the recreation department promised them that while 
they were learning to play r none but other beginners would be per- 
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nutted m Hie gvnmasmm As skill increased self-consciousness tie 
creased and in its place appeared in man) instances an almost fin iti 
cil (lootfOR to volleyball "Volleyball Night" became the high pomt 
of their will, and the) looked forward to it as the brightest spot m 
wlnt alt too frequently was a dull and monotonous neck When the 
husband of one phver was transferred to another cit) b) the compan) 
nnplo) Ing him she pleaded with the director of recreation to wife 
to the director In the tit) to which she was moving and urge him to 
organize a volleyball league for women so that she might continue to 

Pk> 

The Four Ixtke* Ilaikctbalf Ix-npao 

Tn addition to the three public high schools in Menon the university 
operates a high school These four iugh schools in past )ears have ai 
ways reduced their basketball squads rarJv m the season to about 
twenty pta)crs Nnrlv 150 l>ovs each )car have suffered the heart 
break of being denied the opportunity of playing mterschol istic bis 
kcibill because of their comparative lack of ability These boys now 
are oil on teams representing their schools playing on Saturday mom 
mgs in gvinn ismms scattered throughout the city This league named 
the Tour Lakes League, is actually four separate six team leagues or 
twenty four teams m all Two rounds of plav extending over a period 
of ten weeks, arc conducted with the league winners meeting in a 
straight elimination tournament for the league clnmpionsliip 
The high school basketball coaches are in general charge of the 
program and are paid irom recreation funds Officials arc provided bv 
the department of recreation A similar league in football consisting 
of eight teams, is conducted m the fall It is the mm in Morion that no 
hoy who Is sufficiently interested to come out for his school team shall 
ever again be domed a chance to compete against other schools because 
he Is not quite so good as some other boy 
These kagms arc meeting with universal approval The coaches 
heartily support them because they realize not only their value to the 
boys but also the extent to which they develop good material for their 
“varsity" teams The school principals believe strongly in their value, 
particularly since so many diffennt boys arc involved Beereation of 
ficials are interested because the leagues attract many boys into die 
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recreation program who otherwise would not participate. Parents, 
especially fathers, are enthusiastic, for, as one father expressed it. My 
boy for years has taUed about playing basketball on his high school 
team. He’s not good enough to play on the Erst team now and probably 
never will be. If it weren’t for the Four Labes League, he wouldn’t be 
playing at all, and I know better than anyone else what that would do 
to him. I don't know whose idea it was, but he has my deepest thanks 
for what he has done.” 

CITY-WIDE ACTIVITIES 

The fourth major division of activities comprising the program of 
recreation m Merion we shall call, in lieu of a better term, “city- wide 
activities ” As the name implies, these activities are organized and ad- 
ministered not within the limitations of a single playground or com- 
munity center, but with the whole city constituting their field of action. 

A few of the leading city-wide activities conducted in Merion are 
the following: a recreation band, harmonica band, music festivals, 
theatre guild, Easter egg hunt, various clubs such as photography, 
archery, chess and rifle, hobby shows, backyard playground contests, 
and the annual circus. In addition, city-wide services offered are a 
picnic kit of game supplies and leadership, social recreation leadership 
and game supplies, institutes for the preparation of social recreation 
leaders, and a costume bureau. 


The Annual Circus 

The different phases of the recreation program in Merion are 
planned in such a manner as to avoid a monotonous routine of activities 
varying little, if at all, from day to day and from w eek to week. While 
much of the basic program remains the same, these routine activities 
are interspersed with special events which not only add variety and 
zest but also often contain within themselves values not generally to 
be attained through the other aspects of the program. The annual 
cirrus, presented late in August as a culminating activity of the sum- 
mer playgrounds, is the most popular and the most colorful of all 
Merion s special recreation activities. 

Ferocious animals, side-splitting clowns, dainty aenaksts, fearsome 
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freaks, incomparable acrobats, Roman chariots, savage wild men, 
calliopes, and all the other personnel and paraphernalia that make up 
a successful circus are to be found in abundance in the Merion circus 
or in the parade which precedes the circus on the morning of the first 
performance At least two performances must be given, since the 
stadium will seat only 5000 spectators, and more than 10,000 pay for 
admission to the circus each year 

From every playground in the city come the 500 or more boys and 
girls of all ages who make up the various contingents m a quarter- 
mile long parade which annually attracts betu een fifteen and twenty 
thousand enthusiastic spectators While city motorcycle officers clear 
the way, the clown policeman, padded in certain noticeable sections 
of his anatomy and swinging an oversized club leads the parade He 
is followed closely by two gaily costumed boys carrying a large banner 
advertising the circus as “the most colossal affair of its kind ever to 
show on the North American continent ” Then, m order, follow ma 
jorettes, a Boy Scout drum and bugle corps, animals of all types and 
descriptions rmde m handcraft classes on die playgrounds, a group of 
flashily-dressed toreadors marching alongside their anticipated victim 
— a bull, a wild west show complete with covered wagon and cowboys 
riding homemade ponies, two real live camels provided by Zor Shrine 
Temple, the recreation band, a band of Indians, horribly painted, 
Roman chariots and their drivers decked out in their tunics, Siamese 
twins and a galaxy of freaks which only the uninhibited and creative 
minds of youth could possibly conceive, the clown bind, which pro- 
duces a great volume of noise but nothing which could be called 
music, clowns of all sizes, shapes, and colors, scattered throughout the 
entire parade, numerous other individuals and units, such as Little 
Red Riding Hood, the wolf, and the grandmother, and, bringing up 
the rear, the home-produced calliope consisting of a smill pick-up 
track m tile back of which is a large wooden box with an imitation 
keyboard painted on it, a row of sections of stove pipe cut different 
lengths attached to the box and painted to resemble the pipes of a 
caJliope, a record player with a public address attachment hidden 
underneath the box and playing a calliope record, a small iron stove 
under the box filled with burning, oily rags and emitting through a tall 
pipe a dense cloud of black smoke, and a painted clown sitting at the 
imitation keyboard, elaborately going through the motions of playing 
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30 Should the state governments help the local community? 

31 How are counties organized for recreation? 

Chapter 10 

32 How can the support of the general public be secured for rccre 
ation? 

33 Is it all right for the superintendent of recreation to play in one of 
his own leagues? 

Chapter 11 

34 What laws are necessary before a program of public recreation 
can be developed? 

35 When is t recreation worker liable for negligence and how may he 
avoid negligence? 

Chapter 12 

36 How may accidents m recreation be prevented? 

37 Should accident records be kept? 

38 What is a good accident report form? 

Chapter 13 

39 How is the program financed? 

40 How is a budget built? 
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A S THE years passed man) people from other places came to Mer 
ion observed its program of recreation and what it meant to its 
Citizens, ami returned to their o\\ n communities believing thorough!) in 
recreation as an important function of go \ eminent and an essential 
factor in the good life Several of these people took actn e parts m at 
tempts to secure for their communities )ear round prognms similar 
to those the) lnd seen m Menon And so, miniature Memos devel 
oped in numerous locations Some of these were failures partly because 
they were too largely copies of the Menon program without regard to 
whether or not these copies fitted the needs of the smaller communities 
Others were successful largel) because they were well planned 
adapted to the community and conducted by mature and capable 
leadership It is with one of these highly successful small community 
developments that the first part of this chapter is concerned 

THE VEGIIMSIJSGS 1 

The Womans Club initiated the movement for an organized recrea- 
tion program in Ashland The motivating force m the Woman s Club 
was Mrs Nancy Askew, who had visited Menon some months before 
become enthused over its program of recreation and insistent that Ash- 
land provide recreation opportunities for its people, especially the teen 
agers Since she was a mother with two teen age daughters of her own 
1 The story of Ashland is adapted from D B D>er Organizing Becreation in 
n Small Community ' Bulletin of the WIscanm Recreation Association January 
1917 Dyer writes of tie promotion and organization of a year round retreat on 
program in Menomonee Fails, Wisconsin 
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the calliope, the whole testifying to the delightful nature of the parade 
and to the creative imaginations of the children. The parade is a 
photographer's dream and the newspapers vie with each other to see 
which can give the more publicity to the event. 

The circus is presented at night under lights, although it is perhaps 
more accurate to say “over lights” since all of the aerial acts are 
lighted by floodlights located on the ground. Beautiful costumes, ex- 
cellent music, skillful performers, and good organization combine to 
produce a spectacle so attractive to the public that people speak of it 
in the most glowing terms for weeks after its presentation, and in many 
cases they become staunch supporters of the recreation program, al- 
though their sole contact with it is the annual circus. 

SUMMARY 

Perhaps an effective summary of this chapter may be made by listing 
a number of questions which no doubt already have been raised in the 
minds of the readers. These and many similar questions will be dis- 
cussed in the succeeding chapters. Each question is listed under the 
chapter in which the discussion appears. 

Chapter 2 

]. Should people in the country have recreation too? 

Chapter 4 

2. Why should communities ha\e a recreation program? 

3. Should recreation serve an educational function or is it just to have 
fun? 


Chapter 5 

4. How is the program of activities for a playground determined? 

5. What should be done with discipline cases? 

6. What should pla> ground personnel do on rainy days? 

7. At what time of day should playgrounds and community centers 
open and when should they close? (also Ch. 6) 

8. What days should they be open? Should they ever be open on 

Sundays? (also Ch. 6) 1 

9 What apparatus should be on a playground? 
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Chapter 6 

IQ How can school buildings be obtained for recreation? 

11 Is it desirable to use volunteer leaders? 

12 What fees and charges should be made? 

13 Should concessions be handled by the department of recreation or 
leased to someone outside the department? 

14 Are community centers in school buddings as successful as those 
in other types of buildings? 

15 Should smoking be permitted in community centers 9 

16 Why are fees charged for membership in the Loft? 

17 Do schoolteachers make good recreation lenders? 

18 Is it ever a good idea to have community centers to which all ages 
may come at the same time? 

19 Should awards be given in recreation? If so, what kinds? 

20 What are the tests for determining the effectiveness of a com 
mumty center program? 

Chapter 7 

21 How are athletic leagues organized? 

22 Should players be permitted to play on more than one team in the 
same sport? 

23 Who should settle protested games 9 

24 To what extent should the municipal athletic program be governed 
by the participants 9 How may this be done? 

25 Should merchants be solicited for awards or for uniforms for 
recreation teams? 

Chapter 8 

26 How is a lantern parade run? 

27 How are hobby shows organized and conducted 9 

Chapter 9 

28 What are the advantages and disadvantages of the various plans 
under which municipal recreation programs are organized? Is 
there a best plan? 

29 Do recreation people have professional associations 9 
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Mrs. Askew possessed first-hand information regarding the urgency of 

this particular phase of the leisure-time problem in Ashland. 

Ashland is a typical American village in a good farming district with 
a population of 1472, one public school building with sixteen class- 
rooms, a large study hall, a gj'mnasium, an auditorium, a small sur- 
faced playground for the younger children, three surfaced tennis 
courts, and an unhghted football field. It is ten miles from Merion. 

The ullage has a park of twenty-four acres located near its center 
with a handstand, a baseball diamond, a lighted softball diamond, sev- 
eral picnic areas with outdoor fireplaces, and a battery of six rather 
poorly maintained horseshoe courts. 

The first step by the Womans Club was taken with the appointment 
of Mrs. Askew as chairman of a committee to be selected by herself 
from the city at large, whose function should be to investigate and 
determine whether or not an organized community recreation program 
for a village of this size was feasible. 

Three men and three women attended the first meeting of the com- 
mittee. The director of the Merion recreation department was present 
upon invitation from the chairman and discussed the problem with 
the committee members. A plan of action was adopted and the move- 
ment was under way. This plan provided for a series of six weekly 
meetings for the purpose of instructing people in the nature, values, 
and significance of community recreation with special reference to 
Ashland. At each meeting those present were urged to bring another 
mother or father to the next meeting. About fifty different persons at- 
tended the “recreation school” which was taught by die Merion recrea- 
tion director and his assistants. 

- 

THE PROMOTIONAL COMMITTEE 

All persons who had attended the “school” were asked to become 
members of the promotional committee. The purpose of due commit- 
tee was to so educate the public with reference to the recreation needs 
of (he community and the values of supervised recreation that by 
popular demand a public recreation department for Ashland would 
be forthcoming. 

The first meeting of the promotional committee called by Mrs. Askew 
was attended by twenty-seven men and women who elected her as 
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permanent chairman and a joung lawyer as secretary treasurer After 
considerable discussion the following subcommittees were created and 
their chairmen appointed (I) Finance— to raise a small sum by con 
tnbutions for incidental expenses (2) P«bl city— to prepare news 
paper articles and leaflets (8) Speakers— to select and schedule 
speakers before local organizations (4) Petition— to prepare and pre- 
sent a petition to the village board and to the school board (5) Suney 
— to make a suney of existing local facilities school enrollment by 
grades village assessed valuation tax rate and general school and 
village expenses (6) Recreation Program and Budget— to recommend 
the type of program and plan of organization and estimate the costs 
(7) Education — to conduct an educational program designed to win 
public fax or for recreation and to rail) support for the proposed de 
partment through a senes of mimeographed letters and pamphlets 
The chairman of each subcommittee was granted the prmleg* of 
selecting lus own committee members and was not restricted in his 
selection to the membership of the promotional committee 


THE C 1 Mr tIGJV 

All committees were to go into action immediately and m most in 
stances were to wage an intenswc campaign throughout a six week 
period when the campaign was to end with a general public meeting 
in tile village hall 

Local newspaper officials agreed to publish two articles a week on 
recreation These articles were prepared b> the publicity committee 
wath the bulk of die work being done by two committee members one 
a teacher of English In the Ashland High School and the other a di 
rector of public relations in one of Mcnons largest industries who 
lived in Ashland One of these articles was general in nature discussing 
tiie importance of recreation in a democracy bow recreation helps 
meet certain basic human needs how it may assist in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency and m the mamtenmee of sound health what 
other oommumt.es me do.ng vrth orgamzed fas supported recreohon 
programs and quota*** Iron, nahonaUv known people gmng ! their 
opmions of the values of rrcreat.cn A second art.de each 'seek ce„ 
tired upon the local s.tuat.on present.og local nee* c.tm„ the efforts 
of the local organization to establish a department of receaUon for 
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Ashland, what facilities arc available, the hinds of activities that might 
be included in the program, the low per capita cost, and quoting local 
people highly favorable to the proposed program. 

The committee on speakers, headed by one of Ashland’s outstanding 
speakers, arranged for its members to appear before a number of 
fraternal, social, and civic organizations. 

The finance committee collected a sum of $25 00 to defray expenses 
of the promotional campaign. 

The survey committee secured information on assessed valuation, 
tax rate, available facilities, school enrollment, village and school costs, 
youth organizations existing in the village, school activities other than 
those of an academic nature, and the recreation interests and desires of 
all school-age children, as well as a fair sampling of adult interests. 
Much of the information collected by this committee was utilized by 
the publicity, education, and speakers committees. 

The following petition was prepared by the petition committee and 
circulated during the ten days prior to the public meeting in the village 
hall: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Ashland, do hereby petition the village 
board to appropriate $500 for leadership for a community recreation pro- 
gram and to grant permission for the use of such village facilities as possible 
for the conduct of such a program; we further respectfully petition the board 
of education to grant the use of such school facilities as possible for the con- 
duct of such a program — such a program to be under the direction of a rec- 
reation commission appointed by the village board. 

The education committee of ten members prepared a series of five 
letters and a pamphlet. These mimeographed letters were short, com- 
posed of simple, clear-cut language, and dealt with but one idea. The 
topics covered were as follows: (1) What recreation is; (2) why play 
leadership is needed; (3) the value of organized play; (4) the need 
for an organized play program in Ashland; (5) the proposed program 
for this community. Each week mimeographed letters on a topic in the 
order listed above were mailed to 400 families on the day preceding 
the issue of the local weekly newspaper. Each member of the com- 
mittee was responsible for addressing and stamping the envelopes of a 
particular mailing list. If a committee member were responsible for 
the mailing list of an organization, such as the Kiwanis Club, this 
member secured the written signature of the Kiwanis president on 
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each of the five different stencils on which the senes of letters were cut 
A copy of one letter in the series is reproduced below 


Co\txirrrEE 

FOR 

Tue pRovtcmoH or a Community Recreation Puccium 
for 

Ashland 


Dear Friend 

In our first letter «c wrote you regarding the purpose of our commtttee 
and attempted to explain what an organized community recreation program 
would mean to us Today we shall attempt to explain why play or leisure 
time activities are taught 

You may hav c heard the expression Plij is natural to children they don t 
have to be taught how to play we werent taught to play when we were 
young " It is bue that “play is natural to children ’’ but this meaDs simply 
that children are bom with a destre or an urge to play They are not born 
with a knowledge of the rules of games they inherit no game skills Just as 
children are bom with a desire to eat, jet have to be taught table manners 
so are children bom with a desire to play yet must be taught good sports 
manship fair phy obedience to rules and cooperation or teamwork 

les the play of 1 child is a natural thing but what happens to him as a 
result of his play may be good or bad A child may develop bad habits m 
throwing or catching or batting a ball which handicap him m his play both 
now and in liter y ears Or ho may learn to act in such ways as to affect his 
character harmfully all die rest of his life There is nothing either good or 
bad about a game but when children play they must constantly make 
choices Shall I obey this rule or shall I cheat just a little? Shall I boo the 
umpire or shall I accept hfs decision like a good sport? Shall I share the good 
things of this game with my teammates or shall I by to keep them all for 
myself? Shall I tell the truth when the referee asks if I touched the net or 
shall I he about ft? These or numerous similar decisions are being made 
every day by your child Tsnt it important therefore that he be guided 
properly in his play actions? 

Bea, give (he llOTighb evpressed above some senous consideration and 
see If you do not believe that the play of a Add is important enough to pro 
vide trained leadership for Jts guidance and supervision 

Very truly yours 
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The sixth weelc of the campaign this committee issued a mimeo- 
graphed folder which was distributed by Boy Scouts to every home m 
die village. This pamphlet presented the need for organized recreation 
in Ashland, the existing facilities and how they might be used, who 
would benefit from the program, the proposed program for children, 
youth, and adults, and die estimated cost of a public recreation depart- 
ment It also conveyed a cordial invitation to every adult citizen to at- 
tend a public meeting to be held in the village hall the following 
evening. 

The program and budget committee presented program recommen- 
dations with estimated costs after conferring with representatives of 
the state recreation association. 

CAMPAIGN RESULTS 

An attendance of fifty citizens generally was considered a successful 
turnout at public meetings held in the Ashland village hall. Campaign 
leaders, therefore, were highly elated when more than 200 adults of 
the village were present at the Friday night meeting concluding the 
six weeks of campaigning. Mrs. Askew reviewed briefly the work that 
had been done and introduced the Merion director of recreation who 
spoke for a short period on some major values of recreation in a de- 
mocracy. An opportunity was given then to the members of the audi- 
ence to ask questions. On the following Monday evening the petibon 
with more than 250 signers was presented to the village board and the 
school board. The village board immediately appropriated $500 for 
leadership and $250 for supplies and equipment, the school board 
granted the use of school facilities with a charge of only seventy-five 
cents an hour for janitorial services. The village board appointed a 
recreation commission of five members, three men and two women, 
and Ashland was launched on its year-round public recreation pro- 
gram. 

The recreation commission held its first meeting early in September 
shortly after its establishment and adopted a set of regulations gov- 
erning the appointment of commission members, election of officers 
and their duties, meetings, program, budget, and employment of per- 
sonnel. Detailed plans were made for the opening of the school build- 
ing as a community center on the Monday following Thanksgiving. 
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THE P ItO GRAM 


The school commurut) center operates from the latter part of 
hiovembcr until the first of April and is open on Monday and Thurs 
day evenings from 7 30 to 9 30 and on Saturday mornings afternoons 
and c\ cnings A >oung married couples group plajs voile) ball in the 
gymnasium from 7 30 to 8 30 on Monday evenings During the last 
hour the gymnasium is resen ed for mens basketball An ordinary 
classroom is set aside throughout the evening for dartball and table 
tennis enthusiasts The room is easily cleared for this purpose as all 
seats and desks in groups of tliree are bolted to wooden runners in 
stead of to the floor and are picked up and stored in the cloakroom by 
the Janitors A necdlecrift group meets in the home economics room 
while the Parent Teacher Association chorus gathers around the piano 
in the kindergarten 

Thursday is high school night when all facilities are reserved for 
die teen agers The boys play basketball from 7 30 to 8 30 and the 
girls have the gymnasium from 8 30 to 9 30 In addition to mixed phy 
in the table tennis and dartball room a class m contract bridge is 
conducted m another classroom 

On Saturdi) morning the gymnasium is stormed by elementary 
school boys from cv cry section of Ashland Both public and parochial 
school boys phy together on basketball and voile) bill teams organized 
in leagues for where a boy goes to school or where he goes to church 
is not a factor bearing upon his eligibility for participation in recrea 
bon achvibes On Saturday afternoons from 1 00 to 3 00 the elementary 
school girls have the use of the gymnasium for games From 3 00 to 
4 00 boys in the first four grades play a variety of games in the 


gymnasium 

The universal desire of children to dance is recognized by providing 
a class m rhythmics on Saturday mornings for boys and girls of the 
lower grades a class for girls of the fourth fifth and sixth grades in 
creativ e dancing in the afternoon another class in creative dancing for 
junior and senior high school girls on Thursday evenings from 7 30 to 
8 SO and on Sstvrdiy night from 7 30 to II 30 a juke box dance is 
sponsored by a high scliool club or class for fvhich an admission of 

ten cents is charged , . , 

Recreation activities are not limited to those conducted indoors as a 
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part of the school community center program. During the months of 
April and May, September and October, a spring and fall playground 
program is operated two evenings a week and on Saturdays in the 
spacious village park. This program consists chiefly of softball leagues, 
touch football, volleyball, group games, and tournaments for children 
in marbles, kites, jachstones, checkers, horseshoes, and a wide selec- 
tion of similar activities. 

A summer playground program is initiated as soon as school is closed 
for the summer vacation and continues for a period of ten weeks. The 
playground is open under supervision from 9:30 to 11:30 a.m., 1:00 
to 5:00, and 6:30 to 9:30 P.M., five days a week. A man director is on 
duty all three periods with a girl leader assisting him during the after- 
noon session only. Among the most popular activities on the program 
are group games, crafts, sand modeling, athletic sports, story telling, 
and simple dramatics. The adult softball league of nine teams attracts 
players ranging in age from eighteen to sixty years. 

Special parties at Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, St Valen- 
tine's Day, and similar holiday or major celebrations are conducted by 
the department The department also cooperates with all agencies and 
organizations existing in the community which desire assistance in the 
promotion of recreation activities for youth and adults. 

PERSONNEL 

All activities are conducted under the leadership of paid personnel. 
Joint planning by the school board and the recreation commission has 
resulted in the school board's employing a male member of the school 
faculty who has had some education in the field of recreation. The 
> ear-round program is under his direction, thus providing him with 
employment over a period of eleven months, whereas ordinarily he 
would be employed for nine months only. His income is still further 
supplemented by his after-school and evening services during the regu- 
lar school year. As director of the department he is responsible to the 
recreation commission and confers with the school principal regarding 
the use of rooms and any other problems which may anse in connec- 
tion with the use of school facilities or equipment. His duties include 
the supervision of all activities conducted by the department as well 
as the personal direction of the center activities in the gymnasium on 
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Monday and Thursday evenings the elementary school athletves of its 
<m Saturday mornings and the teen age dances on Saturday/in and 
He is compensated for working Saturday afternoons preparing reJages 
for the local newspaper performing necessary clerical work, and prvi 
rung for forthcoming activities He also conducts the spring fall, ano 
summer playground programs 

Leaders for community center classes or groups are selected from 
the members of the school faculty and citizens with special recreation 
sblls and interests A high school student is employed to act as door 
man each time the center is open He acts as official greeter, dis 
ciphnarian and assistant to the director 

In addition to a full time janitor the school employs an assistant 
janitor who works five hours a da) from G 00 p m to H 00 pm and 
is responsible for cleaning one half of the school He also prepares 
rooms for use b) the recreation department and then after the center 
closes at 9 30 puts them in condition again for the day school He is 
present in the building each evening the center is in use 


POPUIARIT1 OF TUF PROGRAM 


Ashland began its community recreation program the first of De 
cember with a total budget of $750 designed to finance the project 
through the community center season and through both the spring and 
fall playground seasons A summer playground program was not in the 
original plans However the people of the village became so enthusi 
astic about their recreation activities and communicated their en 
thnsiasm so effectively to the members of the village board that the 
board appropriated in Maj an additional $400 for an eight week sum 
mer plav ground season 

Attendance at all community center activities for the season was 
5746 Spring plav ground attendance totalled 1339 and for the summer 
season was 8540 or a total attendance for all activities from Decern 


ber 1 to August 1 of 15 635 , 

All phases of the program enjoyed an increase m participation dnr 
mg the second year By public demend the common, ty center was 
opened one additional evening each aveek and the summer playground 
season was extended to ten weeks Attendance dnr.ng this summer 
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flilure on the pvt of the runt commumtv to ennch the lives of its 
citizens through recreation is rejected 111 the findings of Melvin and 
Smith m their field surscy of youth in forty five tgn cultural villages 
Typical of the contents of the chapter on socnl am] recreation activi 
ties are 


1 Tew of the socnl organizations meet the needs of voung people 

2 Roadhouses motion pictures and other types of commercialized amuse 
ment are well advertised 

3 In some villages ultraconservative church groups prevent the develop 
ment of better programs of recreation in others the churches are staunch 
supporters of recreation 

4 A large proportion of the >outh ire not members of any institution or 
organization in the villages 

5 After graduation from high school the school 1 as nothing more to offer 
the out-of school youth 

C Failure to offer opportunities to participate in sports is the greatest rec 
rcation deficiency 

7 Many youth after dropping out of school apparently no longer partita 
pitc to anv extent in social and recreation activities s 


The real tragedy in this situation is to be found in the failure of a 
people to nse to their full stature to ennch the quality of life to what 
it could so easily become to reject mediocrity and to demand ex 
cellenec Morgan expresses the choice to be made 


A great people will be great in every phase of its life and a trivial incon- 
sequential people will show its real character m whatever it does If 
young people hive become used to cl cap and tawdry interests then any 
other hind miy seem “highbrow” and uninteresting If they hive become 
used to fine quality then cheapness and crudeness are distasteful and boring 
This principle holds true m recreation as m any other field Hie character 
of a people is formed in its play as surely as in its work Leadership of shill 
and quality and imagination can gradually lead people to feel at home with 
quality and to prefer it Democracy in recreat on should not mean holding 
recreation to die levels of the least developed persons but rather the devel 
opment of widespread interest in and Jove for excellence 4 


* Bruce L. Melvin and Elea N Sm th. lo lh ta Agn« fa . f 
Monograph XXI Works Progress Admin stratum United States Government Pr nt 

,nS ^EM^&WIC— **,***>«• P *» 
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RURAL and urban problems differ 

While the fundamental needs of people do not vary in relationship 
to the location of their homes, it is true that there are a number of 
important factors strongly affecting the development of recreation in 
rural areas, factors which may not be so pronounced in urban com- 
munities. Among these factors are: 

1 Attitude toward recreation. Faced with the necessity of earning a 
living in an economic struggle characterized by hard work in great 
amounts, a philosophy of life was evolved in rural areas which glorified 
work and belittled play and recreation. In fact, much of play was 
looked upon as sinful, and certain activities, such as dancing, are still 
so considered in some communities. 

2. Lack of facilities. Compared with the city, the country is poor in 
recreation facilities for what has been called “artificial” modes of 
recreation. Ball diamonds, tennis courts, golf courses, safe and sanitary 
swimming areas, libraries, community centers, playgrounds, art gal- 
leries, theaters, and crafts shops generally are found not at all in 
distinctly rural areas and infrequently in small villages. Rural areas are 
rich, however, in natural means for recreation, hut the people too often 
“have been blindly insensitive to the natural beauties around them, 
and have tended to destroy whatever opportunities there were for 
saving them ” s As Morgan puts it, “About most villages in rolling coun- 
try there are small spots of natural beauty which are of no particular 
economic value to their owners. Often they can be acquired and de- 
veloped into nooks for picnic parties. . . . Often there is a point from 
which an exceptional view may be had. A community in which there is 
imagination and sensitivity, and energy to acquire such bits of land 
and bring out and preserve their beauty for the public, may be more 
fortunate than a community endowed with an art gallery and a 
museum.” 8 

3 Nonstandardization of working hours. A municipal recreation de- 
partment can plan programs of recreation with complete assurance that 
the working hours of most of the people who participate are fixed and 
certain. There is no such certainty or regularity about the work sched- 
ule of the farmer. The basic cycle of the seasons largely controls the 

5 Ibid , p. 228 

6 Ibid, p 229 
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6 Resistance to change , At a recent National Recreation Association 
Congress, in a section meeting dealing with the problem of recreation 
in rural communities, persons representing varied phases of leadership 
in rural life agreed unanimously that: 

a. The application of city methods to the organization and ad- 
ministration of recreation for rural people cannot succeed. 

b. The demand for recreation must come from the people. At first 
they frequently resent recreation, especially if anyone tries to 
thrust it upon them. 

c. Rural people must be induced by personal contact to partici- 
pate in and to understand recreation. 

d. Most of their recreation must be channeled through existing 
agencies, such as the Grange, Farm Bureau, 4-H Clubs, 
churches, and schools. 

e. The family is the focal point for recreation. They want activi- 
ties which can be enjoyed in the home. 

7. Lack of funds. Meyer and Brightbill suggest that one of the fac- 
tors responsible for the retardation of recreation in rural communities 
has been the scarcity of cash available for the financing of recreation 
but that as the trend toward production for exchange proceeds “this 
factor wall become decreasingly important 

Viewing the problem of recreation for both rural and urban com- 
munities in its broadest aspects, the differences are not of major sig- 
nificance. In the most important elements there exists little difference, 
if any. Basic needs are the same; activities are almost identical, values 
are synonymous; methods vary somewhat but not so greatly as some 
rural leaders believe. The overall problem differs essentially not at 
all, since both groups must learn how to provide opportunities for peo- 
ple to use their leisure in such a manner as to enrich life, to deepen 
its significance, to lift its quality, to add to the joy of living and to 
advance the democratic ideal. 

Progress in any area of American life is not made on an even, un- 
broken front throughout the nation. Some communities make major 
advances, pushing such deep salients into the future as to stand almost 
alone as pioneers in a modern age. Others reach various lesser stages 
of de\ elopment, w hile some show- little or no evidence of making any 

ni H s<£^riSilp¥’ *• Bngt,bffl - Rema, ° n ’ a 
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headway Retrogression apparently marks the course of a few It is to 
one or these communities pioneering in recreation for rural life, that 
tlie remainder of this chapter will be devoted 

A COUNTl 1 VITH A VISION 

This is a story of a rural people who dacox ered that life with an 
organized program of recreation is a different sort of thing from life 
without it, and that the difference is in themselves It is the story of a 
people who saw what recreation meant to the people of Mencn and 
who had the vision to believe that they too could have these things 
which make life more worth living This is not the complete story 
Only enough can be told here to throw into focus some of the outstand 
mg features of a cultural experiment on a county wide basis that may 
serve as a stimulus to the thousands of other counties of tins nation 
More than 80 000 people live within the 386 square miles comprising 
Mason County It is a typical midis estem county with several small 
villages and much open rural area The wealthy and the poor exist m 
about the same ratio as m the average county in the United States, 
while the middle class makes up the greater share of the population 


Summer Program 

An aviator flying over Mason County any time during a ten week 
period in the summer beginning in early June can look down from Ins 
high vantage point and count thirty two playgrounds m operation scat- 
tered throughout the county and located in the various small villages 
dotting the landscape no more than one playground to a village Hy- 
ing at night he can see the lights of twenty two of these playgrounds 
until 10 00 o'clock, for the people in these communities have lighted 
their play areas so that they may make the greatest possible use of 
them When people work on a farm, they dont quit at 5 00 o clock in 
the afternoon They work until dark in many cases Unless the recrea- 
tion areas arc lighted they wall seldom get a chance to enjoy them 

* Much of die following Is based upon or adapted from mimeographed material 
rolahmr to the recreation program of Jefferson County Kentucky from Rural Rec 
rJShr IwSby Charles J Vtthncr Gcpvr. e ft 1919 b> CfartesJ Winner 
SLoumi He Kentucky and from personal Utters from Charles J \ ettmer to the au 
thor 
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Two leaders, a man and a woman, on each playground conduct a 
broad program of activities consisting of games and sports, dancing, 
arts and crafts, music, clubs, nature recreation, dramatics, and a num- 
ber of special events, some of which are county-wide. In the routine 
activities Mason County playground programs differ very little from 
those operated in Merion. However, there is at least one major dif- 
ference. Merion conducts a program of interplayground athletic com- 
petition for both boys and girls one afternoon each week, while Mason 
County has discontinued this practice. The county recreation director 
gives the following reasons for dropping this type of competition: 

We dropped interplayground athletic competition because we arc trying 
to mold Mason County into one big fnendly area and would rather promote 
county-wide events which draw communities together in friendly programs 
rather than in bitter competition with rivalries causing communites to erect 
walls about themselves and to react toward other communities in an un- 
friendly fashion. 

When we had interplayground softball and baseball competition, the 
tendency on the part of the playground directors was to spend an undue 
amount of their time with the expert players and to neglect the great mass 
of boys and girls. Now just about every youngster in the community has an 
opportunity to play on a team, since all are needed to make up a good com- 
munity league. 

While we have not eliminated ail interplayground competition, we have 
eliminated the type which goes on from week to week. We still have swim- 
ming meets, track meets, and tennis tournaments, but the competition in- 
volved is so short-lived that it does no damage. We also satisfy the urge for 
combat in softball by promoting a county-wide softball tournament at the 
end of the season . 10 

Certain special events conducted by the recreation department of 
Mason County are unusual and of sufficient importance to consider 
briefly at this point: 


1. SMALL FRY FISHING DERBY 

It is a few minutes before eight o'clock in the morning on Saturday, 
July S, and already more than 300 young Izaak Waltons, under 12 years 

Kmtucty'lS ™ a “ rlM Vetbn «’ Director of Recreation, Jefferson County, 
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of age lute the shores of Lake Wwgra in the Mason County Forest, 
waiting tensely for the sound of the starters gun signaling the opening 
of the annual Small Fry Fishing Derby With the possible exceptions 
of Christmas, Hallon een the Fourth of July, and their birthdays, this 
is the biggest day of the year for most of the children Not only can 
each fish to his heart’s content which is a lot of fun all by itself, hut 
he can win prizes and a membership in the True Sportsman Club If 
he catches one fish his card indicates he is a “shark’ , if more than one, 
he becomes a "whale ’ 

Furthermore, the entire family usually comes along because there is 
a big picnic from 12 00 noon to 1 00 p m No one is allowed to fish 
during the picnic hour, and no one over 12 years of age may fish at 
any time that day, although parents or older brothers, sisters or friends 
may help the young fishermen untangle lines, put on new hooks 
sinkers and floats and may bait the hooks They may not however, 
help the contestants by throwing the bait m the water, fishing landing 
the fish taking it off the hook or stringing it 
Any type of fishing tackle and any type of bait may be used except 
minnows Undersized fish must be returned to the lake and will not be 
considered as having been caught 
Awards are given as follows 

a A complete fishing outfit to the contestant catching the largest 
fish (by weight) during the Derby 
b A fishing rod to the contestant catching the most fish 
c A complete fishing outfit (cane pole and accessories ) to the 
youngest fisherman participating in the Derby 
All day long from 8 00 to 4 00, with the picnic hour excepted bun 
dreds of youngsters pull in hundreds of fish before hundreds of ad 
mixing and cheering parents When a particularly large specimen of 
tlie finny tnbe is landed everyone nearby young and old, comes 
running to see, to admire, and perhaps secretly to envy just a little, 
and then returns with renewed hope that soon the granddaddy of aU 
the fish in Lake Wmgra will swallow his hook, or his child s hook 
Hope never dies until the four o’clock gun goes off termmating the 
Small Fry Fishing Derby for another year, and even then it doesn t 
really matter too much if they haven’t all won prizes, for they re all 
had a wonderful time 
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2. CAMP SUMMERLONG 

If you are under 19 years of age, have earned ten dollars, and wish 
to spend it on a six-day camping session, you are welcome at Mason 
County’s Camp Summerlong during the period designated for your 
playground. If you don’t attend any playground, you may go to camp 
anyway at any period you select, provided you meet the age and 
money-earned requirements. ^ 

The camping season for 1950 was of three weeks’ duration with 245 
campers taking part. So popular has this and other Mason County 
camping programs become that the Playground and Recreation Board 
is confronted with the necessity of limiting participation in camping 
or finding additional funds for expansion of the program. 

3. CAMP-ON-TOUR 

The goal of all campers in Mason County is the annual Camp-On- 
Tour, which in the summer of 1950 covered a 1200-mile route, ex- 
tended from July 24 through July 28 and included in its itinerary such 
outstanding points as the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens, Cleveland, 
Lake Erie, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, the Welland Canal, Rondeau Pro- 
vincial Park, Detroit and the Windsor Tunnel, Toledo, and Dayton 
with its famous Wright Brothers’ Memorial. 

The trip was made in two commercial buses and was supervised by 
personnel from the recreation department The eight)’ boys and girls 
making the trip qualified by proving themselves to be outstanding 
citizens while at Camp Summerlong and by earning through their own 
efforts approximately 83000 to defray expenses. 

In addition to the two buses, a large supply truck carrying tents and 
cooking equipment made the trip. 

Camp was pitched the first night at Greenwood Lake Camp in 
Delaware, Ohio, where a swim in the camp pool further accentuated 
already vigorous appetites. Following the evening meal the campers 
presented a musical program and went to bed early, since reveille was 
to be sounded at 5:30 the next morning 
Among the high spots of the second day were tounng Cleveland 
escorted by motorcycle police and camping on the shore of beautiful 
Lake Erie in Lake Erie State Park. 
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The third clay was one the campers would remember long after the 
others faded from their memories for it was then they saw one of the 
wonders of the North American continent To say they saw Niagara 
Falls is a wholly inadequate statement of what happened to these 
children as they stood for the first time in the presence of an awesome 
terror and grandeur of both sight and sound which smashed at them 
physical!) mentally emotionally AH the rest of their trip paled into 
insignificance when contrasted with the Falls Even the most talkative 
had but little to say for hours afterward discovering that in the pres 
enoc of Natures great handiwork mans ego becomes considerably 
deflated 

Crossing into Canada by the famous Rainbow Bridge they expen 
diced a new sensation that of being in a "foreign” country Proceeding 
across the Welland Canal and on into Tillsonburg, Ontario the party 
pitched camp in Rondeau Park and went for their second swim in 
Lake Erie 

On the fourth day the campers returned to the United States 
stopped briefly in Detroit sang and played musical instruments for 
their luncheon associates in Findlay Ohio and pitched camp for their 
last night out at Piqua Ohio The memorable experience ended on the 
next day when after a trip to the Cincinnati Zoo eighty happy chil 
dren bursting with stones to tell their families and fnends arrived 
home to be welcomed at a reception by a large delegation headed by 
the chairman of the Mason County Playground and Recreation Board 

4 JUNIOR OLYMPIAD VILLAGE 

In 776 BC the Greeks organized Panhellemc games as a regular 
quadrennial event at Olympia for the purpose of stimulating athletic 
competition Junior Olympiad Village of Mason County is a remcama 
ton of the encampment set up by the ancient Greeks at the foot of 
Mount Olympus pnor to the opening of the original Olympic Games 
The Village has three major purposes (a) to determine all county 
wide athletic championships such as swimming track, tennis valley 
ball softball paddle and aenal tennis croquet horseshoes and arch 
ery (b) to provide a two-day camping experience for children and 
(c) to develop in youth an understanding and appreciation of and 
devobon to the high ideals of sportsmanship and fair play which char 
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seterized the early Olympic Games and which should characterize 
amateur athletics in this nation. 

All playgrounds are closed for this two-day period and all play- 
ground directors are required to be in the encampment with their 
athletes. Junior Olympiad events are begun by the lighting of the 
Eternal Flame of Youth by the torch carried by a relay of runners from 
Lalceland, 21 miles out into the count)’ to the Village. The Flame bums 
constantly during the two days of the encampment Each camper must 
earn one dollar to pay a portion of his expenses at the Junior Olympiad 
Village. 

Other outstanding features of the summer program include the 
Fountain of Youth, a county-wide presentation of marches, dances, 
music and variety events gi\ en at night under the lights of the Seneca 
Amphitheatre in one of the larger village parks; Youth on Parade, a 
mammoth dance festival at which each playground presents, in cos- 
tume, its best folk dance, and the all-county tap and ballet classes give 
a review of their accomplishments; father and son camping, made 
possible by the loan of cots and sleeping bags to fathers and sons by 
the recreation department for use on weekend camping trips into 
Mason County Forest; square dancing on the green for older folks at 
six playgrounds; and an extensi\e swimming program at the various 
county pools, participated in by approximately 2100 boys and girls. 


Fall Activities 

Most of Mason County’s organized indoor recreation activities are 
conducted in its thirty community centers, twenty-sei en of which are 
in school buildings. Old garages, church basements, and any vacant 
space or budding may also be used. No uniformity exists among the 
centers with respect to program or hours of supervision, since each 
community through its recreation committee determines for itself what 
its program shall be and the days and hours its center shall be open. 

A wide variety of recreation interests are offered to both youth and 
adults. Seventeen kinds of handicrafts are offered, such as woodwork, 
clay modeling, me taler aft, crocheting, drawing, weaving, plastics, etch- 
ing. Then there are dramatics, with one center the proud operator of 
a Little Theatre, dancing, bands, orchestras and choruses; clubs and 
cards, roller skating, and volleyball, folk games and party games; baton 
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twirling football clinics and bowling leagues family night programs, 
picture shows archery, debating and boxing The desires and interests 
of all find expression 

IXYING SQUADRONS 

Hey, Mom! Hey Pop! Lets go to the church tonight — there s goin‘ 
to be a Flying Squadron from the Mason County Recreation Depart 
ment * 

“John Mirandy— did you hear Junior? Dont bother to dress up 
because if its like the squadron that put on the recreation last week 
over at the school and the week before that at the Women s Club it s 
going to be really something for the entire family and we aren t sup 
posed to dress up ” 

This is a typical scene in any Mason County home when a Flying 
Squadron is scheduled for the neighborhood People are not expected 
to dress up in fact it is preferable that they do not Overalls and 
gingham dresses are the style rather than the exception 
Any group or organization in Mason County may have the service 
of n Flying Squadron simply by calling the recreation department and 
saying “This is a church club PTA service club lodge or other 
group and we want a Flying Squadron for our meeting on the fol 
lowing date There is no charge to the groups for this is part of the 
service they get for their recreation tax dollar 
Groups have a choice of five different Flying Squads One Squad 
Will furnish an evening of motion pictures All the group needs to do 
is to provide the place to show the movies and a place to plug in the 
projector Another Squad is a Barber Shop Quartette which provides a 
delightful musical program A third Squad teaches and calls square 
dances and also provides the dance music A piano player is furnished 
for groups of fewer than fifty at square dances and a three piece string 
band for larger groups The Party Planning Squad helps groups plan 
in advance for parties of all kinds Games refreshments decorations 
and party theme are all worked out by the Squad and the leaders of 
the group bolding the party A Squad will also upon request actually 
conduct parties Or a Squad tull conduct upon request a “Play Night” 
of games folk dancing and general social recreation or if preferred an 
old fashioned community sing In no case may an admission charge 
be made to any program conducted by a Flying Squad 
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Flying Squad members are paid six dollars an evening. They are not 
full-time employees but, in most instances, are schoolteachers highly 
skilled in a particular phase of recreation who wish to supplement their 
incomes by rendering an important community service, not more often 
than two nights a week. 

Public reaction to this land of service is extremely favorable. It 
constitutes one of the best forms of good public relations, making a 
host of friends for the recreation department It takes recreation to the 
people, many of whom experience their first contact with the depart- 
ment in this relationship. 


farmer’s field day 

Vettiner describes this unique form of rural recreation as follows: 

While ft is true that only a part of the people enjoying rural recreation 
pursue farming as an occupation. Fanners’ Field Day is none the less popu- 
lar throughout the county. Those not actually engaged in the contests cajoy 
themselves as spectators. County agents and the Future Fanners of America 
are glad to cooperate in making this day enjoyable. 

The fun scheduled at this county-wide event could be defined as work for 
recreation. The plan is simple. In the early spring the recreation director lo- 
cates large fields, centrally located, which the owners intend ploughing. 

Farmers from all sections are encouraged to bring teams and tractors 
Their wives and children bring other farm implements to contribute to a 
family day of fun. The morning is devoted to ploughing contests with the 
teams and tractors doing workmanlike jobs of ploughing and putting in order 
different parts of the contest fields. Judges render decisions based on straight- 
ness of furrows, speed and skill of the work completed. The men have fun 
working while the owners congratulate themselves as did Tom Sawyer while 
his fence was being whitewashed. 

The afternoon activities have the feminine touch. Women add points to 
their community’s score by engaging in sowing, nail-driving contests, dem- 
onstrations of skill in churning and by playing milking games. When Jersey 
cattle cooperate with milkmaids in their attempt to fill soft drink bottles in 
record time, rural fun, with laughter as the keynote, reaches a high peak. 

Track and field events, allowing young and old opportunities to partici- 
pate, follow. The day of fun is completed when the ham is opened for square 5 
dancing. 11 

u Vettiner, op cit,pp 64-65. 

MLSU - CENTRAL LIBRARY 
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THE HUSKING DEE 

An old set ever new and always popular fall recreation activity m 
Mason Count) ts the husking bee Combining work with play as is 
frequently characteristic of recreation in rural areas the bee usually 
is held in a large ham appropriately decorated for the occasion wath 
autumn leaves goldenrod shucks of com pumpkins and apples En 
tire families for miles around come together to demonstrate their skill 
at husking and to have a good time together 
Contests are conducted to determine who can husk the most com m 
a given time The unmarried men while interested in wanning the 
husking champ onship arc equally desirous of Ending the red car of 
com which entitles them to kiss the girl who is their partner for the 
evening After the husking is completed games dances, and refresh 
ments are tnjoved 

As part of the planning for the husking hce the high school history 
classes of the county engage in research to determine how the early 
pioneers conducted their husking bees Efforts arc made to incorporate 
this information into the operation of the county s bee 
\\ inter and spring programs m the Mason County centers differ in a 
few respects from the fall program but tl e differences are m the 
main, simply the substitution of one activity for another Basketball 
kite flying contests marble and hopscotch tournaments and similar 
activities make their appearance while hockey football and husking 
bees disappear A rich and varied program continues on a y ear round 
basis 


ADWMSTRATH C ASPTCTS 

Tlie Mason County program of recreation does not function auto 
matically but is organized and administered in conformity wath sound 
fundamental principles of good organization and administration 


The Community Recreation Committee 
In each community participating In the organized county program of 
recreation a rccrc ition committee serves as a planning and operating 
group responsible to the people which it represents aod to the Ma son 
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County Playground and Recreation Board When a few residents of a 
community realize the need for an organized program of recreation 
and arrange for a conference with the county recreation director to 
discuss how this need may be met, the first step toward the establish- 
ment of a recreation committee has been taken Frequently the spokes- 
man for the group is appointed temporary' chairman of the recreation 
committee by the county recreation director and charged with the 
responsibility of selecting a representative committee from his com 
munity comprised of responsible citizens interested in recreation Com 
mittees must consist of a minimum of five members, no maximum 
figure has been established 

Among the most important functions of the community recreation 
committees are the following 

1 They will determine by survey the type of program best suited to the 
people they sene 

2 They will plan the programs cooperatively with the assistance of the 
county recreation director and his staff 

3 They will assume full responsibility for all recreation provided by the 
program 

4 Whenever county wide events are scheduled transportation will be pro- 
vided by the community 

5 All trips, hikes, hayndes and other excursions will be properly supervised 
by committee members and the paid recreation leader supphed by the 
Board. 

6 Community recreation committees will not tolerate profanity, indulgence 
m alcoholic beverages (including beer) or any conduct which reflects dis- 
credit on the ov erall program 

7 The> will assume responsibility for the care of school buildings used for 
the programs making reparations for all damages due to recreation usage 

8 They agree to contribute tune and effort working with the paid super 
visor supphed by the Board. 

9 They agree to hold regular monthly meetings to transact current business 
and plan new programs They agree to send representatives to the 
monthly meetings of the Court) Wide Recreation Council.’* 

The local community recreation committee is a -vital factor in the 
success of the program Important as the County Playground and 
Recreation Board is to the total overall county program, Tt is too far 

“IW.pp 4-5 Il-6> 
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removed from the local situation to deal successfully with the manifold 
problems that arise in each separate community The County Board 
cannot know for example the activity preferences and prejudices of 
all tile people tile days and hours best suited for organized recreation, 
the extent to which the people actually want a program or the cur 
rents and cross-curTents which sweep through every community and 
affect to a greater or lesser degree everything that is done E\ en if the 
Board should by some means acquire all this information it still would 
be good administration to require the establishment of the com 
mumty recreation committee because when a community takes an 
actn e part in securing for itself rather than being giv en outright a 
recreation program tins program becomes theirs — they feel a sense 
of responsibility for its success — and not only will the members of the 
committee participate In the activities but they will encourage others 
to do so They will also interpret the program to the entire community 

Tlie practice of the Mason County Playground and Recreation 
Board in requiring the organization of a recreation committee m each 
community is in perfect harmony with four basic principles of ad 
ministration 

1 Creative participation is an essential element of good admimstra 
iian This principle calls for all who are involved in the plan to be 
given a voice in die planning 

2 Administration should he flexible — adaptable to changing condi 
ftons If it were not for the thirty two local community recreation com- 
mittees the possibility of a relatively indexible and uniform county 
plan including program would be a danger 

3 Careful consideration should be given to the community customs 
mores folkways and traditions m setting up any practices or programs 
Such consideration is guaranteed by the community recreation com 
mittee 

4 Administrators should seek the cooperation of vigorous com 
mumly leaders and groups who are interested in one phase or another 
of the departments recreation activities The strength of a com 
mumtys program of recreation exists to a great extent in the number 
and character of the people who participate actively in its advance- 
ment 
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The County-Wide Community Recreation Council 

Each community recreation committee elects one of its members as 
a representative to the County-wide Community Recreation Council 
which meets once a month. The major purposes of the council are: 

(1) to serve the county' director of recreation in an advisory capacity; 

(2) to improve community programs by providing a medium for the 
exchange of ideas, and (3) to develop a friendly, cooperative relation- 
ship among the various recreation units in the county. 


The County Playground and Recreation Board 

A central authority is essential to give unity and coherence to the 
county program of recreation. This central authority is the Mason 
County Playground and Recreation Board consisting of five members, 
serving for five years without pay and so appointed as to provide that 
the term of one member expires each year. The county judge appoints 
the members of the Board. 

The Board employs a full-time director and other necessary per- 
sonnel, establishes policies for the conduct of recreation in the county, 
controls expenditures from the $50,000 annual budget, maintains and 
operates playgrounds and community’ centers, and assists in the in- 
terpretation of recreation to the general public. 

Unless a community is willing to help itself, it cannot secure finan- 
cial assistance from the Board for the conduct of a local program of 
recreation. Joint financing by the county' and the community un- 
doubtedly constitutes one of the most vital factors underlying the 
success of the entire recreation program in Mason County. This highly 
commendable policy is a guarantee that the community wants recrea- 
tion and is willing to work for it. 

In the operation of a playground or community center, the County 
Playground and Recreation Board pays one half of the cost; the com- 
munity must pay the other half. The County Board discharges its 
financial responsibility by providing all paid leadership; the com- 
munity’ by furnishing the areas, facilities, equipment, and supplies. If 
a community desires more recreation than it is getting, it must be 
willing to match whatever increase is allocated to it by the County 
Board. The key to getting more is in doing more. Thus recreation be- 
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comes not a handout nor a “dole ” but a goal to be achieved through 
joint effort the result of cooperatne action This practice contains 
wo thin itself a ready answer to any community jealous of the larger 
appropriation a neighboring community is receiving from the county 
If you want more do more 5 

The County Board in certain cases will provide 80 percent of the 
cost of a project noth the local community furnishing the remaining 
20 percent Such facilities as swimming pools bowling alleys and roller 
skating rinks serve large areas and are expected to pay all operating 
costs through the fees that are charged for their use Since the Board 
is relieved of the necessity of paying the salaries of the personnel 
involved it will furnish 60 percent of the funds required to construct 
these major projects provided that, after a thorough study it considers 
the projects to be desirable They must be constructed on public 
ground and become the property of the County Playground and Recre- 
ation Board ** 

The people of Mason County have not utilized any form of objective 
measurement in an attempt to determine in a scientific manner wbat 
values are being demed from their program of recreation They are 
not averse to the application of scientific evaluative techniques nor 
are they very greatly interested in them Tor how can you measure ” 
they say “the joy in a child s heart the peace and contentment of the 
aged the exhilarating sense of achievement of the teen age baseball 
player or the quiet happiness of the middle aged couple as they work 
side by side on a common project in a community center crafts dub? 
We know what recreation does for our people because they tell us 
and because we knou what it does for us This may not be good enough 
for the experts but it is good enough for us " 
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Films 

1. County and Community Recreation in Action (29 min ) 16 mm Sound 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Presents case histones of the development and organization of the rec- 
reation programs in three northern counties 
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Principles of Administration 


P ERSONS charged with administrative responsibilities in recreation 
are confronted constantly with the necessity of making decisions 
of a professional nature Whether these individuals be directors of 
playgrounds or community centers in which case their administrative 
responsibilities are limited to single units, or superintendents of recre- 
ation in metropolitan areas where their decisions may affect the entire 
department and the lives of thousands of people, they need the as 
ststance of the best available guides m forming judgments and de 
termining procedures 

When a motorist traveling through unfamiliar country arrives at a 
point where a choice must be made among alternative routes he makes 
tins choice, not blindly, nor by watching what other motorists do but 
by referring to a road map looking for a route sign, or asking someone 
who knows the road he should take An airplane pilot may be guided 
to his destination by certain navigational aids such as charts or maps 
radio ranges or other broadcasting stations or by reference to some of 
the heavenly bodies 


NEED FOR PRINCIPLES 

The recreation administrator needs guides to action comparable to 
the maps route signs and radio ranges of the motorist or the avntor 
These guides are to be found in an understanding of the baste prm 
ciples of administration Unfortunately, in far too many instances rccre 
ation personnel have depended not upon principles for the formation 
of judgments but upon such aids as tradition current practice best 
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guess, and the expressed desires and interests of people, each of which 

aids may prove to be extremely faulty. .... 

The importance of principles to the administrative process is indi- 
cated by Dimock, who quotes an official of great administrative ca- 
pacity as saying, “The difference between a great executive and a 
mediocre one is that the former will follow principle, whereas the 
latter relies upon precedent The former will be progressive, inventive, 
original, the latter’s actions wall be stodgy, unimaginative, shot through 
with red tape." 1 

Let us assume that a superintendent of recreation is faced with the 
responsibility of opening a new community center in a senior high 
school building. Among the numerous questions which must be 
answered are: 

1. What days and hours shall the center he open? 

2. What activities shall be conducted? 

3. Who shall be admitted? 

4. What fees, if any, shall he charged^ 

5. Shall there he a snack bar? If so, who shall handle it? 

Now, how shall these questions be answered? It is extremely im- 
portant that desirable policies and practices he established at the out- 
set, because after these become fixed it is difficult and often wasteful 
to change them. Great harm may be done both to the community and 
to the cause of recreation by ill-advised programs and procedures. 
Successful programs of .recreation do not “just grow” like Topsy, but 
they are developed in conformity with sound fundamental principles 
of organization and administration. And yet, other approaches to a 
solution of these problems are utilized frequently by individuals who 
often are wholly unaware of the weaknesses inherent in them or of the 
existence of other far more reliable guides. 


f/nsound Bases 


The superintendent of recreation may look to the past for the answers 
to his problems. For the past twenty y ears the community center pro- 
grams in his city have consisted of these activities, therefore, they 


„ ,V d “. K V 9?“’ Letmard D While, and Marshall E Dunock, The Frontiers of 
rubltc Administration, University of Chicago Press, 1936, p 130 
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should continue to include these activities! No attempt is made to 
appraise the worth of an activity m the light of the needs of the hme 
and place What is, is nght This is known as the traditional approach. 
Its major weakness resides in its blind desotion to the past and its 
failure to utilize hi tile improvement of recreation programs the grow- 
ing fund of knowledge about human beings and society supplied by 
die sciences underlying the area of recreation Sears points to die 
danger confronting a department of recreation wedded to the tradi- 
tional approach “Organizations grow old because their purposes and 
natures do not keep pace with change in the needs that gave rise to 
them It must be the nature of any organization, especially one de- 
signed for the accomplishment of a social purpose like education, to 
keep alive, to keep changing as its work requires It cannot be made 
once for all, but must be kept continuously in process of making or it 
will become crystallized and decadent, and, finally, must break down "* 
If the superintendent visits community centers in other cites and 
decides to do as they are doing, he is utilizing the current practice 
approach Find out what others do and well do the samel It s as simple 
as that There are at least two grave defects m this technique What 
others are doing may be wrong Even if what they are doing is right 
for their situation, it may not be nght for ours This approach to the 
solution of problems is comparable to that followed by the engineer 
about whom the following story is told It was his responsibility to 
build a bndge under which ships must pass He needed an answer to 
the question, “How high should the bridge be?" He solved the prob- 
lem by measuring the height of fifty ships, striking an average, and 
budding the bndge that high 

The question of program may be resohed by the simple expedient 
of passing out a checklist of a large number of recreation activities, 
asking those persons expected to use the center to check the activities 
in winch they would like to take part, and budding the program 
around the activities most frequently checked This sounds reasonable 
Gn e the people what they wantl This is the expressed desires approach 
to program construction The trouble with this approach is its failure 
to take into consideration two factors (I) the recreation interests and 
desires of people are limited by their experiences, and (2) one of the 
z Jesse B Sears The Nature of the Administrative Process McGraw Hill Book 
Company, 1950, pp 122 123 
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major functions of leadership should be to expand the recreation 
horizons of people by introducing them to new interests and new 
activities which help make life more meaningful and more significant 

If the superintendent arrives at decisions based solely upon his o\vn 
personal opinion, unsupported by valid factual data, he is using the 
empirical or best guess approach. He thinks this is the right thing to 
do. The weakness of this approach to problem solving is obvious. The 
guess may be wrong. 

It should be understood, however, that none of these four ap- 
proaches is wholly valueless. That which has proved to be successful 
in the past may have retained its values for the present; that which 
works in a neighboring city has, at least, the merit of having demon- 
strated its workability; unless people are interested in an activity they 
won't put in an appearance, thus denying the recreation leader an op- 
portunity to introduce them to new interests; and, finally, the guess 
of a superintendent of recreation often is based upon years of experi- 
ence and observation. Nevertheless, after granting to all these ap- 
proaches their full measure of passible strength, the weaknesses are so 
numerous and so grave as to cause their rejection as a major form of 
guidance by professionally minded recreation personnel. 


Approach Through Principles 


The superintendent who understands the basic principles of ad- 
ministration will see clearly the road he should take in arriving at a 
solution to the five problems raised on page 70. While more than one 
principle is involved in the determination of procedures, only one, 
with its implications, will be examined here. The principle of creative 
participation emphasizes that all persons, or their representatives, 
directly affected by the proposed new community center, be given an 
opportunity to participate in the planning for the center. The superin- 
tendent, therefore, will invite to a planning conference representatives 
of these four groups: 


1. The anticipated participants. If this center is expected to serve 
all age groups in the community, representatives of these various 
groups should be invited to participate in the planning. Too many 
youth activities, for example, are adult conceived, adult planned, and 
adult administered. Youth should be brought into the planning as well 
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as into the plan Unless this is clone the department of recreation may 
set tip an elaborate program and then disco\ er to its amazement that 
young people are strangely uninterested in it This does not mean 
that youth should be given a free rein to do as it pleases but it does 
mean that boys and girls should be invited to meet with adults to 
help in the planning and the operation of their own activities They 
should be invited to share responsibihtj in so far as they are capable 
of doing so 

2 The parents The parents of the youth who will use the center 
should have a part in determining its policies and procedures They 
do not wish their children to be out too late at night and so are con 
cemed with the closing hour of the center They also are interested in 
knowing what their children are doing in their leisure time and the 
nature of the leadership provided for them When representatives of 
the parents share m the planning they become ambassadors of good 
will for the center and other parents aware of the part the) have 
played look with favor upon the center and encourage their children 
to attend 

3 Admumfraiioe officials of the school m tihlch the center ts to be 
conducted School officials are directl) affected by the establishment of 
i community center m what they often are accustomed to think of as 
their budding If the center is poorly operated school property ma) be 
damaged and youth behavior patterns so impaired as to result in a 
detrimental effect upon the day school By inviting the school people 
to participate in the planning they are led to feel that it is their center 
that they have a stake in it and that they ha\e a responsibility to do 
nil they can to guarantee its success Failure to recognize school of 
ficials in this manner may very readily prove to be a major factor m 
the eventual failure of the center It is by no means as difficult for a 
recreation department to get into a school building as it is for the de 
partment to stay there after it gets in The wholehearted cooperation of 
the school people is essential if the center is to have any degree of 
permanence Such cooperation can be obtained if the school feels 
itself to be a fuff Hedged partner in a common entezpnse 

4 Recreation department personnel The superintendent may invite 
some of his staff members to the meeting or be may prefer to represent 
die department himself 

While additional interested individuals or representatives may be 
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asked to help make plans for the center, these four groups are con- 
cerned above all others, and their understanding, support, and counsel 
are necessary if the center is to be successful 

All this, and more, is implied in the principle of creative participa- 
tion 


NATURE AND SOURCES Or PRINCIPLES 

What are principles and where do they come from? Are they in- 
fallible and eternal? Does the art of administration consist simply in 
memorizing a list of basic principles and then putting them into prac- 
tice 9 What is the difference between a principle and an opinion? Do 
basic principles of administration change as the areas of human en- 
deavor being administered change, or are they universal m their ap- 
plication? These are important questions, and they must be answered 
if the student is to have any real understanding of the part which 
principles should play in the administration of recreation 

Williams defines a principle as a fundamental belief based upon 
fact He indicates that some principles “are established so clearly that 
they seem irrefutable and come in time to have the sanction of natural 
law, as the law of gravitation At other times, there may be lacking all 
the facts that are desired and yet the validity of those available is so 
high that they serve as the basis, at least tentatively, of principles ”* 
Gaus points out that a principle is “a hypothesis so adequately 
tested by observation and/or experiment that it may mtelbgently be 
put forward as a guide to action, or as a means to understanding " 4 
While at least one writer* on administration seriously questions 
whether there are at present any recognizable principles of public 
administration, others, such as Hagman, 6 Mort, 1 Mooney and Eeiley, 8 

8 Jesse Feirmz Williams The Principles of Physical Education, \V B Saunders 
Company, 5th ed , 1948 p 7 

* Gaus ct al , op cit , p 21 

* Edwin o Stene “An Approach to a Science of Administration * The American 
Political Science Recteto, December, 1940 p 1124 

* L Hagman, The Administration of American Public Schools McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 1951, pp 40-41 

I * lort FHnc} P‘ es of School Administration, McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1946 

& Brothers “ nd Alaa C Reile y» The Principles of Organization Harper 
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and The Presidents Committee on Administrate e Management 8 ex 
press no hesitancy in declaring that these principles do exist and are 
identifiable. 

The Presidents Committee on Administrative Management is out 
spoken in its belief that the fundamental principles of administration 
are readily ascertainable 

Fortunately the foundations of effective management in public affairs no 
less than in private are well known They have emerged universally \vl ere 
ever men have worked together for some common purpose whether through 
the state the church the private association or the commercial enterprise 
They have been written into constitutions charters and articles of in corpora 
tlon and exist as habits of work in the daily life of all organized peoples 
Stated in simple terms these canons of efficiency require the estabi shment 
of a responsible and effective chief executive as the center of energy direc- 
tion and administrative management the systematic organization of all ac- 
tivities in the hands of a qualified personnel under the direction of die chief 
executive and tD aid him in this the establishment of appropriate mana 
genal and staff agencies There must also be provision for planning a com- 
plete fiscal system and means for holding the Executue accountable for his 
program ,0 


Front Experiences of Man 


An important clue to the origin of administrative principles lies in 
this excerpt from the above quotation “They have emerged universally 
■wherever men ha\e worked together for some common purpose 
Men have been working together for common purposes throughout 
their racial history — as hunters fighters builders settlers traders — 
and out of these experiences they have learned that some things will 
work, while others will not. Somewhere far back m mans primeval 
past, no doubt as a result of thousands of years of bitter and bloody 
experience thL, fact finally began to impress itself upon his developing 
brain There can be only one leader, one chief executive at any one 
time Anstotle emphasizes this basic principle m these words “The 
world is not intended to be disposed in evil order In a multitude of 
rulers there is evil therefore let there be one prince 


•The Presidents Committee on Administrative Management Administrative 
Management in the Government of the United States United States Government 
Prinbnc Office 1937 p 2 
ia Ih,d 
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The Romans violated this basic principle with their two-consul 
system of government, "a vicious system,” Mooney charges, "that was 
mainly responsible for the terrific disaster that overwhelmed the Roman 
arms at the great battle of Cannae.” 51 Down through the ages man has 
learned that when this principle is violated he gets into trouble, and so 
he has coined a number of well-known sayings which express his con- 
victions on this point, among which are: “Too many cooks spoil the 
broth” and “No man can serve two masters .” 

Thus we see that, out of the experiences of mankind engaged in 
carrying on cooperative enterprises, there have emerged certain fun- 
damental beliefs which we call principles and which are characterized 
by a universality that makes them applicable to all areas of human 
endeavor. 


From the Nature of Man 

It is not sufficient merely to study the experiences of man in an at- 
tempt to locate administrative principles; man himself must be studied. 
A careful analysis of the nature and needs of man reveals facts upon 
which several of these principles are based. W. I. Thomas 12 suggests 
that one of the deep-seated drives to action in human beings is the 
wish for recognition. The desire for recognition as a stimulus to action 
probably is more characteristic of our dynamic and highly competitive 
society than of those societies in which social recognition is primarily 
a matter of birth. Landis, although writing on the subject of adoles- 
cence and youth, might have extended his remarks to include adults 
as well. 

It probably reflects a basic pattern of American culture rather than any- 
thing innate in human nature, but early in life the American child gives ex- 
pression to bis desire for group recognition and begins an obvious striving 
for status. This struggle for recognition and status is a lifelong one. Every 
favorable token of social recognition gives the ego a boost, bolsters one in 
self-confidence, and gives one a greater sense of belonging . . . 

All normal human beings require considerable ego support from a social 
group. No human being ever reaches the point where it is not a thrill to re- 

11 Mooney and Reiley, op. cif.p 65 

Sfh FaraOTMh - McGraw-Hill 
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cave socrd approval or where he does not shrink and reco l from soc al dis 
approval The simple query “How do >ou do it?" may make one s whole day 
brighter Approbation for small successes or the pleasure of little attentions 
all of these things provide ego stimulation and thereby strength to carry one 
through tl e dijs Similar!) small bits of criticism can make life miserable 
make every burden seem like a chain about the neck.* 3 

Since the behavior of man is motivated to a considerable degree by 
this desire for recognition no sound program of administration can 
afford to ignore its existence Hence these tvvo administrative prin 
ciples may well be said to have evolved out of the nature of man and 
his needs in a democratic society (1) Ample recognition should be 
given to the individual m recreation, and (2) Full credit should al 
ways be given to the groups which cooperate with the department of 
recreation 

Another facet in that many sided phenomenon termed human nature 
and which possesses implications for administration is the craving for 
new experiences adventure thrills and excitement Man hates bore- 
dom and much of modern life is drab monotonous and boresome 
Especially is this true of work in a highly mechanized age where men 
often lead fractionalized lives while on the job performing one simple 
operation all day long Such work in far too many cases is repetitive 
monotonous noncreative deadening There is no exercise for the body 
no appeal to the emotions and no challenge to the mind But man is 
all of these and one of his greatest needs is for those experiences which 
will restore wholeness to life which will challenge all his powers and 
provide an escape from "the fatigue which arises from repetition of a 
single action pattern 

In the words of the American }outh Commission “A broad range 
of experience that is interesting and occasionally exciting is another 
major craving of youth It shows itself in all forms of physical activity 
in the desire for the friendship of new companions and m the ex 
penmentahon m search of achievement It is also manifested by ab 
sorption in all of die media of vicarious experience including Be 
bona! and biographic literature motion pictures and die radio If 
experience is limited and inadequate personality and behavior can 

» By penniss on from Adolescence and Yo ith by Paul H Landis Copyright 
3947 McGraw Hill Book Company Ine pp 94 95 
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hardly fail to be the same."” Tins insight into the nature of man an- 
derhes the basic principle that good administration provides for all the 
people a broad and varied program of activities, possessing social sig- 
nificance, and having a vital relationship to their needs and inter- 
ests. Further justification of this principle is to be found in the fact 
that individuals differ in their needs, their capacities, their interests, 
and their abilities. 

Among the basic needs of man possessing relevancy with respect to 
the principles of administration is the hunger for acceptance, the 
powerful drive to be counted in, to be one of the group. One might 
call this the need to be needed. To quote Landis again, “Group ac- 
ceptance or rejection is then the most meaningful experience in the 
life of an individual at any age, but in adolescence acceptance or re- 
jection is a thing of supreme importance because of the desperate 
struggle for status, recognition, and sclf-confidencc that characterizes 
this period in bfe when the spheres of childhood activity are enlarging 
into the spheres of adult activity. Insofar as it is practicable, it is the 
responsibility of the school, church, and family institutions to help see 
that every adolescent feels that he is wanted, to give him a sense of 
belonging .” 15 It is partially this fact which impels administration to 
widen the area of common concern, to ghe everyone involved in the 
plan an opportunity to participate in the planning, to give all who are 
interested a sense of belonging, of sharing in a common enterprise. 
In short, the principle of creative participation owes its existence to 
this characteristic of human nature. 


From the Nature of Democracy 

Life in a democracy is a different sort of thing from life under any 
other form of government. Values are different and procedures, like- 
wise, are not the same. Life is shaped and fashioned to a certain extent 
by the dominant political philosophy of the country in which it exists. 
Administration, provided it is in harmony with the political philosophy 
of a nation, will operate in a democracy quite unlike the manner in 
which it will function under a totalitarian form of government. It be- 

Ym “ h c °” al 

15 Landis, op. ett , pp. 96-97. 
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hooves us, therefore, to analyze briefly a few of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the democratic ideal if we are to locate certain of the 
we lisp rings of administrative principles 

1 DEMOCRACY EMPHASIZES THE WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

High among the unique characteristics of democracy is respect for 
personality, belief m "the inherent worth of the individual in the 
dignity and value of human life ” l * This concept of the worth of in- 
dividual human beings possesses major implications for administra 
tion perhaps the most important of which is the connotation that all 
men be given an opportunity to contribute what they can to the 
common effort and be respected for their contributions Furthermore, 
administrative procedures in a democracy will be measured directly by 
the extent to which they advance the welfare of the human beings 
concerned Management is a means, not an end, and the end is the 
enrichment of human life Lilienthal expresses this concept m relation 
to government "Any form of government, therefore and any other 
institutions which make men means rather than ends which exalt the 
state or any other institutions above tlie importance of men which 
place arbitrary power over men as a fundamental tenet of government 
are contrary to that conception, and, therefore, I am deeply opposed 
to them ' ,r 


2 FAITH IN HUMAN INTELLIGENCE IS A CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 


Closely allied to belief in the worth of the individual is faith m the 
intelligence of human beings Democracy rejects any plan of action 
which centers in one man or a small group of men exclusive power to 
make decisions affecting the public interest, because history has shown 
that in tius direction lies dictatorship Instead, democracy believes in 
the principle of the universality of leadership — that leidership is not 
the prerogative of the few hut may be expected to flower in all men 
to tlie extent that each individual is encouraged to make his contnbu 


** Presidents Commission on Higher Education life/ icr Education for American 
Democracy-Volume I, Erf a Wishing the Coals United States Government Printing 

° »Datid E^ihenlhaJ This I Do Behete, Harper & Brothers IW9 PP *> **• 
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tion to the common cause in such a manner that no one person domi- 
nates the group. One of the major funebons of democratic leadership, 
therefore, is the fostering of leadership in others to such a degree that 
the leader finds himself working with a group all of whose members 
also are leaders As Dewey puts it, “What does democracy mean save 
that the individual is to have a share in determining the conditions 
and aims of his own work and that on the whole, through the free and 
mutual harmonizing of different individuals, the work of the world is 
better done than when planned, arranged, and directed by a few, no 
matter how wise or of how good intent that few?” 1 * 

To have faith in human intelligence does not mean one should be- 
lieve that by some miracle, out of the enthusiastic interchange of un- 
informed opinion, a distillation of wisdom will emerge. No uninformed 
group can talk itself to truth. Nor does democracy in administration 
mean that well-educated and experienced administrators should abdi- 
cate their positions and permit youth, leaders, and parents to run the 
recreation department It does imply that administrators must furnish 
a democratic type of leadership which constantly seeks to develop 
leadership in others, for leadership in various phases of the recreahon 
program must be developed among recreation personnel, youth, and 
adults if they are to grow into the socialized individuals so greatly 
needed in a democracy. The contributions made by these groups in 
no way lessen the importance of the administrator’s contribution. He 
will have much more to do with coordination, and he will be much 
more concerned with the growth of persons within his department 
than ever before. 

3. EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IS A GOAL OF DEMOCRACY 

When the architects of the American Dream gave expression to the 
concept of the equality of man, they could not have been unaware 
of the fact that men are not equal m many respects. Men are not equal 
in intelligence, but they are equal in their right to utilize what mental 
powers they do possess in the furtherance of their interests and those 
of society. Men are not equal in their contributions to the common 
effort, but they are equal in their right to make that contnbuhon and 

® fost appeared m The Elementary Teacher m 1903 It was 

reprinted m Progressive Education, vol 8, 1931, p 217. 9 
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to be respected for it Men are not equal m tlieir capacity for learning 
but they are equal m their right to develop their potentialities to the 
highest possible degree 

A definite part of the American Dream is the unique idea that all 
men are equal in the sense that every man shall be given his chance 
to succeed True democracy will not countenance the closing of doors 
to people just because they are different, and the only ceding which 
it places on a man is the ceiling of his own abilities 

The implications of this concept of equality to the administration of 
recreation are quite numerous and precise Recreation opportunities 
shall be provided for all the people all recreation personnel shill be 
invited to participate m making decisions on matters of common con 
cem all participants or their representatives shill be given a clnnce 
to contribute to the planning of their own activities and programs 
shall be broad and diversified so that everyone can find something he 
can do well 

4 COOPERATION IS AN ESSENTIAL ELEMENT IN DEMOCRATIC LimC 

The capacity to cooperate for the common good the willingness to 
sacrifice ones personal and selfish interests for the greater welfare 
of the group is one of the most important qualities of the good citizen 
in a democracy The welfare of the people in a democracy is deter 
mined in large degree by their willingness to accept the common good 
as their social aim and to work together in the realization of this aim 
Conversely a constant threat to democracy resides in the failure of 
individuals groups and classes to settle their differences peaceably 
or to consider as important any interest other than their own 

The democratic concept which calls for widening the area of com 
men concern so that all may feel themselves to be partners in a com 
mon enterprise and which emphasizes the importance of cooperative 
effort in furthering this common enterprise throws light upon the path 
which the recreation administrator should follow He should seek to 
develop « high degree of cooperation between the recreation depart 
ment and other agencies in his community should operate on the 
basis of reciprocal cooperation rather than autocratic control, under 
stand that the administrative process m man) of its aspects is a co- 
operable undertaking by all the recreation personnel and constantly 
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endeavor to secure the cooperation of vigorous community leaders and 
groups who are interested in one phase or another of the recreation 
program. 

From the experiences of man, his nature, and the nature of the 
society in which he lives are derived the principles by which the ad- 
ministrator of recreation is guided. Lacking principles as guides to 
action, he is dependent upon rules, methods, authority, and tradition, 
all of which may be extremely faulty. While principles should not he 
revered as eternal truths because “these eternal truths have a way of 
colliding with one another ,” 19 nevertheless, they are the best guides of 
which we know and professionally minded recreation administrators 
prefer to place their reliance upon principles as the basis for determi- 
nation of procedure. 

One note of caution here: the art of administration does not consist 
solely of memorizing a list of principles and then applying them in 
a mechanical fashion to the appropriate situations. Administration is 
not that simple. Administration involves working with human beings 
and human nature is a highly unpredictable element. A knowledge 
of principles drawn partially from the facts of human nature will 
prove to be extremely helpful to the administrator, but successful ad- 
ministration is compounded of many things. Running through this 
administrative fabric will be principles, personalities, tradition, ex- 
pediency, politics, experience, authority, interests, local economy, 
judgment, intuition, and many other factors, some of, which, it is 
possible, may operate below the level of consciousness of those con- 
cerned. As Gaus presents the problem, “. . . there are important dif- 
ferences in place, time, local tradition, and objective which need to 
be given their full weight by a realistic researcher in public admin- 
istration. Instead of expecting standardization, simplicity, and com- 
plete parallelisms, a student of public administration should expect 
to find a great variety of problems and likewise varying formulas. 
Public administration should be elastic. Its principles are convenient 
guides to future action, but they should be conditioned in their ap- 
plication by time and place factors, by sound judgment, by intuition, 
by willingness to experiment, and by regard for the distinctive condi- 
tions and differing objectives of the particular case .” 20 In short, despite 

»££ " e a i?v“ L “ ra ’ D °- Hea,,, 194 °- * 293 - 
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the importance of principles, they da not constitute a ready made 
solution to administrative problems 
One further reflection upon the nature of administrative principles 
is m order before some of the most important of these principles are 
presented It is believed that the fundamental principles of administra- 
tion are universal The principles winch operate in the administration 
of recreation are exactly the same principles which operate in all 
fields of human endeavor History supports this thesis when it reveals 
that identical principles of organization and administration ha\c ap- 
peared m the governmental forms of every age Brown further con- 
firms this point of view when be says, "The fundamental principles 
of administration are universal Granting that the statement is 
sound, the administration of a railroad, a transcontinental airline, a 
professional baseball club, a church diocese or conference, a high 
school, an oil company, a system of city schools or a polar expedition 
differs only in the details as they are applied to the general field of 
administration The basic underlying principles are present in each of 
the specific phases 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION 

A limited number of administrative principles arc presented and 
discussed briefly throughout the remainder of tlus chapter Only those 
principles whidi appear to possess greatest significance for the con- 
duct of recreation are set forth here 

1 Centralization of responsibility is an important aspect of pood 
administration. This principle calls for the establishment of a respon- 
sible and effective chief executive as the lieid of the recreation de- 
partment It also indicates that where two or more recreation workers 
are assigned to a unit such as a playground or a community center, 
one should be named as the director Two directors of one playground 
or one community center is as impractical as two superintendents of 
schools or two head coaches of the same football team 

2 Policies and procedures should be based upon the systematic cob 
lection and use of facts A city is facet! with the problem of making a 
decision as to whether its playgrounds shall be open under supervision 

« Edwin J Brown, Secondary School AdmlnhlmHory-tli Practice and Theory 
Houghton Company, 1933 p. •* 
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in the mornings and afternoons, in the afternoons and evenings, or in 
Se mornings and evenings. It has found it impossible to eonhnue . 
operate a program during all three of these periods. How shall the 
decision be made? A careful analysis of attendance reports over the 
past Eve years reveals that the evening attendance is much larger than 
that for the afternoons and the afternoon attendance is more than 
twice that for the mornings. These attendance facts are influential in 
helping the recreation board arrive at an intelligent decision. 

Accident facts should be collected and analyzed as a partial basis 
for establishing policies relative to selection of playground apparatus, 
the use of this apparatus, the operation of safety patrols, the education 
of the recreation personnel in first aid, care of injured participants, 


and the selection and conduct of various activities. 

One of the first and most important steps to be taken in the a - 
ministration of a department of recreation is determination of the 
legal requirements which must be observed. Legal requirements are 
specified not only in state recreation laws but also in state school laws, 
in the regulations of state boards of education, in laws governing pub- 
lic buildings, in municipal building codes, in fire laws and ordinances, 
in laws of tort and trespass, m laws governing the operation of motor 
vehicles, in laws and ordinances governing public places of enter- 
tainment, in sanitary codes, and in other sections of the general stat- 
utes of the various states All laws, ordinances, codes and regulations, 
related in any way to recreation, should be collected and translated 
into administrative regulations, instructions, or policies. Successful 
administration proceeds, in so far as possible, on the basis of facts and 
provides the means whereby facts are systematically collected and 


intelligently utilized. 

3. Good administration must be based upon a sound philosophy of 
recreation. An administrator without a sound philosophy of recreation 
is like a mariner without a compass. Philosophy is concerned with 
purposes, ideals, values, and administration is important only as it 
makes possible the attainment of these values. Unless the personnel 
of a department clearly understand the values for which they strive, 
and unless these values be worthy ones, the work of the department 
is without meaning and without direction. Things are done but there 
is no good reason for doing them. It is not enough merely to provide 
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activities for people « about regard to what happens to them while 
they are participating We cannot afford to evaluate our programs 
solely on the basis of the numbers taking part We must be concerned 
with the quality of the recreation experience and its effect upon the 
behavior of those who experience it Administration is hut a means to 
an end, and the end is the realization of tile goals wliich the depart 
ment deems important 

4 Administration establishes the means for the development of co- 
operation between the recreation department and other agencies, 
groups, and tnclivtdiials Tn a democracy any gov ernmental service or 
function Is dependent upon the support of the people for its creation 
and its continuance Whenever a public institution fails to establish 
close and friendly relationships with groups within the community, it 
not only is unable to carry out effectively its responsibilities but actu* 
ally may be in danger of attack and possible extinction In every com 
mumty recreation needs a continuing body of organized friends devoted 
to its welfare One of the best ways to win friends for recreation is to 
encourage people to accept responsibilities for certain phases of the 
program which then becomes their program something to be or- 
ganized, conducted, expanded, interpreted, and defended 

Some of the opportunities existing in recreation for the utilization 
of lay groups and individuals m various aspects of the work of the 
department and in its support are pointed out by McCIuggage 

One significant aspect of recreation administration is the wide use made 
of committees councils, advisory boards policy making boards and other 
citizen groups which can lend effective support to the local recreation de- 
partment In some cases the lay group his been formed to make a 
study of local recreation problems and needs and to recommend a plan of 
action Sometimes, when formed to provide a needed recreation service it 
has continued in an advisory capacity or has conducted parts of the program 
after pubbe authorities assumed the major responsibilities When local ice 
reation services were threatened by severe cuts in the budget, groups of oti 
zens have been organized to arouse public opinion in support of a public 
r#ir, eahon program A/hasoy committees have often explored thepossibib 
tics of expanding the offerings of the recreation department into new or spe- 
cial fields such as drama, or craft work Through making speeches raising 
money, interesting potenbal donors of land or money, conducting surveys 
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lobbying before government bodies, many members of lay citizens’ councils 

have made significant contributions to the recreation movement.** 

5. Creative participation is an essential element of administration. 
This principle, discussed in an earlier part of this chapter, emphasizes 
the importance of inviting all types of persons to contribute to the 
formulation of plans and decisions which affect them: youth, adults, 
parents, community leaders, teachers, recreation workers, administra- 
tors, and others. All persons from the superintendent of recreation to 
the humblest playground leader are regarded as co-workers on a 
common task. Each has a contribution worthy of respect although 
differing greatly in value or importance. 

Lilienthal cites one reason this principle is so important today when 
he says: “As technology has been managed thus far it has, by and 
large, rather diminished than increased the average man’s accounta- 
bility for and participation in the vital decisions of his daily life. • • • 
A man wants to feel that he is important. . . . This hankering to be 
an individual is probably greater today than ever before. Huge fac- 
tories, assembly lines, complex and seemingly mysterious mechanisms, 
and standardization in general all underline the smallness of the indi- 
vidual, because they are so fatally impersonal.” 23 

Through the use of democratic methods in the administration of 
recreation we can stimulate and release individual resourcefulness and 
inventiveness, pride of workmanship, and creative ability. In the most 
highly mechanized of all the nations, persons can be led to realize 
that this is still a world of men where the individual counts for some- 
thing 

6. Good administration delegates responsibility and the authority 
necessary to the proper discharge of this responsibility. The adminis- 
trator who attempts to keep within his own hands direct and exclusive 
control of all that goes on in his department and who refuses to dele- 
gate any responsibility to others is very likely to become completely 
submerged in a maze of routine details. He has no time for creative 
leadership. He spends bis time doing those things which can be done 
as well or better by a less highly paid individual. His staff feels that 

**M»ston M. McCluggage, Motivating Forces in the Development of Cd- 
lectiutzed Forms of Leisure-Time Activity. Doctor’s Thesis, University of Kansas. 
lUll, p. 100 

33 Lilienthal, op. cit , pp 46-47. 
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he lacls confidence in them Since they are neier given an opportunity 
to bear responsibility, they do not grow in the ability to carry re- 
sponsibihty } 

In early biblical tunes the delegation of responsibility was recog- 
nized as an important element in good administration “And Moses 
chose able men out of all Israel, and made them heads o\er all the 
people, rulers of thousands rulers of hundreds rulers of fifties, and 
rulers of fens And they judged the people at all seasons, the hard 
causes they brought unto Moses, but every small matter they judged 
themselves'” 4 

Ultimately this principle means not only that the successful admin 
istrator will delegate many responsibibties, but also that be will gne 
to his subordinates the amount of authority consistent with the ac 
complishment of the undertaking Authority must parallel responsi- 
bility 

7 Administration should anticipate difficulties that have a possi 
hilttij of occurrence and provide for them Good administration should 
anticipate difficulties and act in terms of this anticipation In the area 
of driver education a student is taught to look ahead when dm mg 
along a street where cars are parked and when he sees exhaust fumes 
escaping from a parked car on the right side of the street to anticipate 
that the driver may pull out into his path with no signal whatsoever 
The good driver is prepared for this eventuality, is aware of the 
frequency with which it occurs, and pndes himself not upon his ability 
to get out of trouble but to sta> out of it 
The successful administrator, while not a prophet, nevertheless pos- 
sesses certain of the attributes of one He looks ahead visualizes pos- 
sibilities, anticipates, foresees, and predicts largely on the basis of 
past experience, his knowledge of human nature and his ability to 
estimate degrees of probability He knows that fires break out in 
buddings under all kinds of circumstances so he insists that fire drills 
be conducted in the community centers under his jurisdiction even 
though there never has been a fire in any of these centers lie realizes 
that all children do not a!wa>s tell the truth, so he requires the written 
consent of parents before permitting children to go on overnight hikis 
If there are five members on the board of recreation, (lie superintend 
ent docs not call only three of them to secure emergency approve! on 
** Exodus WUI 25 26 
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a matter of policy, although a majority vote is all that is necessary. He 
foresees that the other two may resent being ignored and calls all hve. 
Like the good driver he attempts to stay out of trouble by recognizing 
all the signs of approaching difficulty and avoiding it. He becomes 
consciously aware of the significance of the saying, “coming events 
cast their shadows before.” 

8. Ample recognition should he given to the individual in recreation 
This principle, previously discussed on pages 76-77, applies both to the 
individual as a participant in recreation activities and as a member of 
the recreation staff. Administration, in accordance with the principle, 
will operate in such a manner as to provide numerous opportunities 
for all individuals to merit recognition and then see that they get it 
through such media as newspapers, radio, bulletin boards, awards, 
recreation leaders, and the social groups to which the participants 
belong 

9. Good administration provides for all the people a broad and 
varied program of activities, possessing social significance, and having 
a vital relationship to their needs and interests. Thus a program of rec- 
reation developed in conformity with this basic principle will not 
favor one age group, one sex, one section of a community, or one par- 
ticular interest group over another. All ages, both sexes, all neighbor- 
hoods, and all interest groups will be provided for. Equality of op- 
portunity for all will be one of the major aims of the administration. 
Activities will not be selected for the program because some local or 
national promoter seeks to preserve, perpetuate, or expand a sport in 
which he is interested for commercial or sentimental reasons, or for his 
personal aggrandizement. The sole test of the worthwhileness of an 
activity will be in terms of its effect upon the welfare of the partici- 
pants involved. 

10, Administration realizes that understanding is haste to apprecia- 
tion, appreciation is basic to support, and keeps the public informed 
about its department of recreation. There is no substitute for a good 
program of recreation conducted by well-qualified and effective lead- 
ership. No matter how excellent a public relations program may be it 
cannot maintain the public’s confidence or win its approval for a 
recreation program that is fundamentally unsound. On the other hand, 
a sound program of recreation unsupported by good pubbe relations 
may fail because people do not know about it or do not understand it- 
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There is a great deal of truth m the statement that “people are down 
on what they re not up on ” It is imperative that adm mstration keep 
its public informed through in honest and continuous program of 
interpretation 

11 Careful consideration should he given to the community c us 
toms mores folkways and traditions The recreation administrator is 
in charge of and is responsible for a unit of pub! c service which 
service to be effective must reflect the mores of the community Rec 
reation activities highly popular and socially approved in one com 
mumty are taboo in another Certain types of dress speech manner 
isms and personal behavior are assets in one society and Iiabil ties in 
another The administrator must operate within a culture where the 
opinions of people are “not formed on the spot out of the evidence at 
hand but developed out of a mysterious interplay between a 
present situation and the past experience present attitudes and emo 
tions of the individual J 

To ignore public opinion or to attempt to conduct a program of 
recreation in direct conflict with it is to court both personal and pro- 
fessional disaster Nor should the administrator make the fatal error 
of believing tint he can change within a short period of time the 
deep seated opinions of people on what to them are basic concepts 
The social psychologist points out that the American social heritage is 
an accumulation and refinement of the experiences of b llions of hu 
man beings who have preceded us We are bom into these social ways 
must accept them and can affect them onlj to the slightest degree 
We are dependent upon society For our knowledge of how to Jive and 
in return society demands that we adjust to it in certain designated 


ways 

The administrator will do well to follow the advice contained m 


Admiral Harts prayer "Dear God give us strength to accept with 
serenity the things that cannot be changed Give us the courage to 
change the things that can and should be changed And give us wis 
dom to distinguish one from the other ” 

12 All facilities activities and services should be made to yield as 
large a return as possible A group of joung children is playing Drop 
* Amer con Assoc ation of School Admin stiators Public Relations for Americas^ 
ScUols Twenty E ghth 1 eat book the Associat on, a department of the National 
Education Assoc ation 1950 pp 22 °3 
28 La P ere and Earns vortl op cit pp 63-6-3 
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the Handkerchief One boy runs around and around the circle without 
dropping the handkerchief although all the players earnestly desire 
to run One leader will ignore this act of selfishness or simply order 
the boy to drop the handkerchief with no further comment Another 
will stop play, call the children about her, and all will discuss the 
game It will be brought out sn the discussion that the good things 
about this game are chasing and being chased, that when one person 
runs too long others don't get to run at all, that the good things should 
be shared, and that everyone should respect the rights of the other 
players Under one leader a limited amount of exercise and fun results 
from the game, under the other, m addition to more fun and more 
activity, growth in social behavior is taking place One is satisfied with 
a 50 percent return on the investment, the other seeks 100 percent 
This is the primary meaning of the principle in relation to activities 
The successful administrator will explain its implications to his staff 
and charge them with the responsibility of extracting from each ac 
tivity all the values possible This principle emphasizes the importance 
of utilizing school buildings for recreation purposes m the late alter 
noons, at night, and on Saturdays It points to the desirability of light- 
ing outdoor play areas so that more people may use them over a longer 
period of time It raises the question in the minds of all recreation 
personnel How can I render more effective service so that the people 
of tins community may receive the greatest possible return from their 
recreation investment? 
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Values in Recreation 


W HAT do we seek in reereahon? What do we expect a recreation 
program to do for the boj s and girls, the men and women of a 
community? What are the goals, the purposes, the values? What re- 
sults does a community demand of its recreation leaders? 

These are important questions, quite fundamental basic to a pro- 
fession and yet there is hftfe unanimity of opinion as to their answers 
among either the general public or the recreation leadership This 
lack of a common body of values, clearly defined, fully understood 
and accepted by the professional recreation leader and the layman, 
has resulted all too frequently in programs that are disorganized, in- 
decisive In direction, apparently purposeless, and dealing in super 
ficiahties with little understanding of the relative worth and signifi- 
cance of their varied aspects 

An imperative need in recreation today, one of its greatest chal- 
lenges is to embody significance and purpose within the field nnd then 
to interpret these values to others To say that much of organized 
public recreation in America has been largely purposeless is inaccu 
rate, because even in the most inadequate of situations the leadership 
undoubted!) has some reason for doing whatever it does It is accurate, 
however, to point out that the goals toward which the recreation 
leaders of this nation strive if placed on a scale of values will range 
from the trivnl to the highly significant, also that there is, at present, 
no general acceptance of a common body of values 

TIIE SIGNIFICANCE OF ) ALVES 

John Dewey states that one of the purposes of philosophy is to “shed 
some light upon the path” we are to travel. Phdosoph) is concerned 
91 
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with questions of value. No area of endeavor can attain full profes- 
sional stature until it has developed and adopted an intellectually 
challenging and socially acceptable philosophy or system of values. 
This system of values must take into consideration the nature and 
needs of human beings in a modem industrial civilization and must 
be in harmony with the principles of democracy. Until this basic 
philosophy exists in the minds of the men and women who guide the 
destiny of public recreation, this field of work will remain a transi- 
tional occupation” as Kauffman 1 now terms it, and its leaders will 
wander in confusion, doing a myriad of things simply because they 
always have done them, or because someone else is doing them, or 
because someone in authority has directed them to do them. 

The establishment of a system of values, the setting of common goals 
for recreation, is important for the following reasons: 

1. It gives direction, meaning, and purpose to the program- 

2. It provides the group with common goals which serve as a 
rallying point for the profession. 

3. It serves as a basis for interpreting the program to the public. 

4. It helps to determine the content of the program, methods to 
be used, equipment, supplies, facilities to be provided, and 
personnel needed. 

5. It provides a basis for evaluating both program and personnel. 

6. It establishes the means by which leaders may determine what 
is good and what is bad. 


THE SOURCES OF VALUES 


Unless recreation leaders are satisfied with playing a minor, orna- 
mental, and trivial role in the drama of community life, they must 
reflect seriously on the aims and purposes of recreation and of life. 
They must know the sources of values in recreation and he able to 
discover those values for themselves, for only in this way can they 
really understand and accept them as their own. No ready-made list 
of values will suffice unless one thoroughly understands and agrees 


. 1 Kaufonan, Jr., A Critical Evaluation of Components Basic to Certain Se- 
i j *L ro /f”?°2I ,cif ‘ a View *o Establishing Recreation as a Profession, Unpub' 
luhed Doctor s Thesis, New York University, 1949, p. 492 
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with the processes by which another amved at these values Plato 
once defined a slave as a person who executes the purposes of another 
It should be understood tint values exist first of all in the nunds of 
men Since men differ m intellectual capacity education experiences 
and numerous other respects the values they hold dear will differ 
also They will differ in their ability to discover the aims or purposes 
of recreation Tolstoy illustrates this fact m a beautifully mitten pas 
sage 

A bee settling on a flower has stung a child And the child dreads bees 
and says tf e object of the bee is to sting people A poet admires the bee sip- 
ping honey from the cup of the flower and says the object of the bee is to 
sip the nectar of the flower A beekeeper noticing that the bee gathers pot 
len and brings it to the hive says that the object of the bee Is to gather 
honey Another beekeeper who has studied the life of the swarm more 
closely says the bee gathers honey to feed the young ones and to rear a 
queen that the object of the bee is the perpetuation of its nee The botanist 
observes that the bee flving with the pollen fertilises the p stil and in tbs he 
sees the object of the bee Another watching the hybridisation of plants 
sees that the bee contributes to that end also and he may say that the bees 
object is that But tl e final aim of the bee is not exhausted by one or an 
other or a third aim which the human intellect is capable of discovering 
Tile higher the human intellect rises m the discos ery of such aims the more 
obvious it becomes that the final aim is beyond its reach 1 

This also is true with respect to the purposes of recreation In 1885 
when Boston opened its sand pile playgrounds the values sought were 
all negative in nature prevention of accidents prevention of delin 
quency and prevention of annoyances to adults Today the play 
ground leader through the same activity may seek many other values 
in addition The values sought by playground leaders seventy five 
years from now may be qiute different from the ones presented in 
tius chapter since values change with the needs of the time and place 
and with the abilities of the people to discover ever higher aims With 
each shift in the purposes of recreation there will naturally follow 
diaqges in program content, methods equipment, and facilities 
Many of the values we consider important in this country hive their 
origin in the nature and meaning of democracy which in turn derives 
1 Leo Tolstoy War and Peace The Modem L brary Random House fcic pp 
1070-1071 
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many of its concepts from Christian ethics. The sacredness 
personality is a fundamental tenet of both Christ.amty and dcrnocra^ 
Since the supreme importance of the individual, tt^igmty d 
of human life, is of paramount significance m our way of life, * 
naturally that departments of recreation, schools, other gove 
“its and all other agencies of society should begin then search ta 
values by ashing this question! What are the basic needs of human 
beings? The determination of the nature of these needs and 
by which recreation can help satisfy them is one of the ma]or problems 

of our field. twiners 

Human beings rarely live entirely apart from other human g ■ 
They are an integral part of a community of other individuals, 
of whom must he able to take his place in society as a socialize * 
man being with the attitudes, qualities, and skills essential if ne i 
he an effective and happy citizen in a democracy. Society has a ng b 
in fact a responsibility, therefore, to demand that all its public a S enc 
of a social nature shall make the greatest possible contribution to 
development of the qualities of the good citizen in a democracy. 

In the nature and needs of human beings and in the nature an 
needs of American democracy are to be found the values for wine 
recreation should strive. We have been too long divorced from g r ® a 
social issues. As Collier puts it, we have been too often conducting 
“pigmy programs seeking pigmy results amid giant opportunities. 
If we would attain professional status we must not only define on? 
aims but invest them with a social purpose and then pursue them m 
telligently with a sense of mission and of dedication. 


INDIVIDUAL FULFILLMENT 

All living things have needs Peattie emphasizes this fact as the chief 
characteristic of living things: 

As I see it, the great and distinguishing feature of living things, however, 
is that they have needs — continual, and, incidentally, complex needs. I can- 
not conceive how even so organized a dead system as a crystal can be saj 
to need anything. But a living creature, even when it sinks into that hal * 

8 John Collier, Fullness of Life Through Leisure, May, 1938, p 249 
from Mind-Body Relationship, Volume I of Interpretation of Physical Educati 
Senes, cd. Jay B. Nash. Copynght 1931 by A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc. 
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death of hibernation even the seed in the bottom of the dried Mongolian 
marsh, awaiting ram through two thousand years still his needs while there 
is We m it The bacteria have needs and it cannot be said too often that 
merely because a In mg creature is microscopic there is no justification for 
thinking that it brings us any nearer to the inanimate The gulf between a 
bacterium and a carbon atom even with all the latter s complexity is greater 
than that between bacteria and men * 


Tlie higher one goes m the scale of life the greater and more diverse 
become the needs of the living organism Man the highest form of 
life on this earth has needs so numerous and varied and so vital to 
his general welfare and happiness that much of his existence consists 
of a continuous series of attempts to satisfy these deep-seated fundi 
mental needs or drives The extent to winch ho succeeds is in a very 
large sense a measure of his person'll fulfillment the extent to which 
he fails is a measure of human frustration maladjustment, unhappi 
ness and in many instances illness or death. 

One of the basic goals of democrac) is the achievement of a maxi 
mum of human happiness by providing oil tire people with adequate 
opportunities to seek out the satisfaction of their desires as long as 
they are not of in antisocial nature Whenever democracy fails to do 
this its very existence is threatened for as Lindeman points out, "One 
of the tenets of democratic doctrine is that stability can he achieved 
only when the basic needs of all the people constituting thit society 
are expanding and ore finding increased satisfaction "* Therefore of 
all the tests which ma) be appbed to determine the effectiveness of 
a program of recreation this is the most significant To what extent 
is it contributing to the enrichment of the lives of all the people by 
enabling them to satisfy basic human needs? There his been too great 
a tendency in America to measure progress in terms of technological 
development We hive more automobiles more telephones more 
radios more television sets more power machlner) more labor saving 
devices and more money than has any other nation of the vv odd And 
yet there are many indications that human happiness his not kept 
pace with this material progress The number of suicides crimes 
« Donald Cuirass Peattie An Almanac for Modems C P Putnam j Sons 1935 


P V Beulah A„ Jon eJ 

hart Inc 1910 p £0 Section bv Eduard C. Lindeman entitled, Tie Goal of 


American Education.” 
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divorces, nervous breakdowns, alcoholics, drug addicts, 

ccrs, and deaths in this country caused by tension, strain, a rr) 

give added emphasis to these words of Oliver Goldsmith. 

HI fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

In the leisure of our people lies a great opportunity for man to re- 
create himself, to escape, at least temporarily, from the mBorahg 
weight of things and responsibilities, and become once again 
Nature intended him to be— a human being, happy and conten ’ 
reaching his full stature in a world designed to satisfy rather th 
thwart his fundamental needs. It is in this concept that recreation Unas 
its sense of direction, its major orientation. 


Need for Activity 

One of the major needs of human beings is the need for movement 
or activity. An understanding of the imperative nature and significance 
of this need is dependent to some extent upon a knowledge of man s 
biological heritage. 

Thousands, and perhaps millions, of years ago primitive man hveo 
an exceedingly active and vigorous life. He ran to capture game or 
to escape savage beasts or human enemies. He was a versatile creature 
because he could swing, jump, throw, wrestle, lift, and carry as weu 
as run, climb, and swim. His life often depended upon how well he 
performed these natural movements. They were his survival activities. 
Therefore, he did them exceptionally well. Activity was not an end 
in itself but a means to an end. Ever}' activity in which he engaged 
was directed toward survival and adaptation to die society in wBictt 
he lived. He learned to swim and swam to cross rivers and streams. 
He learned to throw accurately to kill the fast-running, quick-darting 
small animals of his day. He learned to wrestle in order that he might 
have the woman of his choice. He learned many skills, none of which 
he engaged in for the sake of physical activity in itself but for self- 
preservation. 

Over many thousands of years man lived a vigorous life The more 
active he became, the greater v.as the development of his organic na- 
ture. As his muscular system developed he was enabled to participate 
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geK and occasionally one foot; - 


eers and occasionally one toot; or cuctate b“ ' 

k > = - ■3d- i'jss i 

is that fte whole organism is employed to a tes^fc 
greeTcan no way by which organic balance can be restored «**■«£ 
generations except through appropriate exerases engaged upon during 
sure time. 8 


One hundred years ago the muscles of men supplied 15 P«« n ‘ °' 
the energy for our work and machines only 6 percent. By I960, it 
estimatedthat machines will furnish 96 percent and men but 3 percent 
The machine has invaded the field of leisure, also. Man sits in th 
motion picture theater, in front of his radio and television screen, i 
his automobile and motor boat, and at all types of sports contests, bom 
amateur and professional. Recent Gallup polls reveal that loss ; than 
one-third of the American adult public participates in any sport ana 
less than one-half engages in any exercise whatsoever except tha 
which it encounters in its work and daily routine of living. 

Although the world in which man lives has changed drasticai y 
within the past fifty thousand years, his biological needs remain virtu- 
ally the same. He lives in a world wherein the old, compelling stimulus 
to activity, survival, no longer forces him to be active or die. He can 
choose now to be inactive and this choice he all too frequently has 
made. As a result of this choice of the sedentary life man deteriorates 
biologically. His muscles become flabby, the abdominal wall weakens 
and permits a sagging of the viscera which in turn disturbs both the 
location and functioning of the vital organs within. The less active man 
is, the weaker and softer he becomes, and this weakness or muscular in- 
efficiency leads to even less activity. He is trapped in a vicious circle 
characterized by deterioration of both structure and function, organic 
inefficiency, impairment of body processes, muscular malaise, and a 
lower quality of living. 

Man must choose between two kinds of life. One will be a lazy» 
sedentary, inactive type of existence. The other, the life of action, is 
best described by Collier: 


Fullness of life is integration of life lived at intensity — body life, emotion 
life, thought life and Imaginative life; and of all these with community or 
* Eduard C. Undeman, Leisure — A National Issue, Association Press, 1939, p- 

18. 
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race life and under the control of the principle that life is a striving esplor 
rag and creative activity and not a synchronization of automatic movements 
or a btiUahon of sensations inertly or casually apperceived Fullness of life 
is a wrestling match It is a battle It is a hunt conducted while famine waits 
but will not wait long It is a searching of the uninown and peril ft is con 
struction It is the repose that comes in the pauses of absolute effort It is 
union with others in effort and labor It is the dance over fire and water • 

Collier is concerned with the active life in all its varied aspects and 
not simply in the physiological sense This is as it should be for man 
is a totality and functions not as a muscular system and as a nervous 
system but as a unitary being The active life therefore means that 
the total organism is active Recreation in its broadest sense offers to 
man the opportunity to live this kind of life through sports and games 
dances arts and crafts music and drama camping and all the vaned 
challenges of the out-of-doors and finally when the imagination the 
social vision and the courage of the recreation leaders of this nation 
become sufficiently stimulated through militant and self sacrificing 
participation in public work and public struggle over issues of great 
social import 

Need for Recognition, Status, and Self -Direction 

One of the most powerful drives in human beings is the drive to 
feel important to be esteemed to achieve to be a self-governing 
entity Angyal calls this “one of the essential features of living organ 
isms whereby they differ from any other object in nature* 1 * and 
refers to it as their autonomy which, he says aims at the domination 
of their surroundings including other human beings Much of life he 
points out consists of a continuous effort on the part of the organism 
to bring about an increase in its autonomy i c to enhance its prestige 
and extend its control 

Within limits it is essential that this need be satisfied for to deny 
or starve it frequent!) leads to devaluated self-esteem ami may result 
m serious personality difficulties and extreme unhappiness Its denial 
may he a predisposing factor in delinquent as indicated by Uic 

» 52|S f“r a Sdacc cf fV™r*!ey Tt* COTora 

Fund 1941 pp 32-33 
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Gluecks, 11 whose study of 500 delinquent and 500 non-deli Sd fed- 
revealed that 21.1 percent of the of *e 

ings of not being recognized as compared with 13.1 percent 

n °no*‘*r^mvth of cities and of technology have diminished 
opportunities 1 of the average individual to achieve recognition .through 
Ids ability to excel along lines highly regarded by bis I “T^i hashet- 
boy who seeks status by winning a position on a high schoo ■ 
ball team may succeed in a school of 500 pupds but fail in one of W™. 
When America was largely a rural nation the many small aren 
action made it possible for almost everyone to be superior ul some 
thing, to win some laurel, to gain some measure of recognition, 
to experience the exhilaration which helped make life rich and pr 
foundly satisfying. Today in our large cities the number of j™*! w 
can enjoy this satisfying sense of achievement has been reduced 
minimum. The average man, though intensely desirous of the pudi^ 
acclaim attendant upon demonstrated superiority, lives a common- 
place life as an anonymous member of society, and, in the words o 
Sir Walter Scott, “doubly dying shall go down to the vile dust from 
whence he sprung, unwept, unhonour d and unsung.” 

Technological developments resulting in huge and complicated m c ‘ 
tories, intricate machinery, seemingly endless assembly lines, an 
standardization of both product and process all emphasize the unim- 
portance of the individual. Remote indeed are opportunities tor 
healthy personalities to develop by gaining recognition through supe- 
rior performance at some monotonous, repetitive task on the assembly 
line. 

It is in the leisure of man that he must find many of his opportunities 
to gain recognition and status. A man may be unnoticed in the factory 
but the idol of thousands on the ball field; a child may not be much o 
a success in his studies but he may be the star of the community cen- 
ter dramatic production. Constant mediocrity or continued failure 
may be extremely harmful to the personalities of sensitive children, 
especially when they are under pressure from adults to succeed i° 
those activities in which they possess but little or no ability. The 
recreation leader can make an important contribution in these cases 

11 Sheldon Clueck and Eleanor Glueclc, Unracefmg Juvenile Delinquency , The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1930, p 224. 
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to the enrichment of personality by discovering the areas in which 
the individual has potentialities for excelling and then assisting him to 
develop the skills essential to superior performance The case of Mary 
described on pages 28 29 illustrates hmv superiority in as simple an 
activity as a playground checker tournament can bring about an 
exaltation in the life of a child hitherto unnoticed 

The opportunities existent in a broad program of recreation for man 
to rise above the level of mediocrity and find some one thing in which 
he can win the praise of his fellows are almost infinite He may paint 
an excellent picture build a fine cabinet compile an outstanding 
stamp collection, deliver a good speech play on a state championship 
\ olleyball team write a book throw 60 percent nngers in horseshoes 
play in an orchestra win a chess tournament — the list is endless 

The recreation leader is concerned not only with the number of 
opportunities available for gaining recognition but also with the 
quality of these opportunities for the various forms of leisure occupa 
bons do not possess equal social value nor result in equal satisfaction 
Pack discussing the large number of adult leisure interests states 
"They run the gamut of human possibilities from the most tnml land 
of satisfaction and notoriety to the highest means for winning respect, 
honor, and the kind of public acclaim that affords to its recipients a 
profound and satisfying sense of power Of the former especially there 
is no end Each week the news reels portray the delighted if somewhat 
vacant smiles of the latest champion of every type of achievement 
that imagination and modem publicity can conceive— pie-eating 
hitchhiking marathon dancing hog calling flag pole sithng — the list 
is endless and rather depressing 

The determination of what is good and what is bad what is valuable 
and what is trivial, must be made in terms of what the activity con 
tributes to the welfare of the individuals who participate in it and to 
the society of which they are a part There is no other valid test 


The Need for Group Acceptance 

Deep within the soul of every normal human being is the desire for 
respect and social approval the need for acceptance by the group as 
“Arthur N Pact Tie Cltallenge of Leisure The Macmillan Company 1030 
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an important member of the group, the need to be needed Those 
who have suffered the humiliating and tragic experience of group 
disapproval, seom, and rejection know the bitterness that accompanies 
it It is significant that we punish recalcitrant prisoners with solitary 
confinement or isolation from the group. Landis point outs \ DuAr 
heim, the great French psychologist considered suicide in Western 
society primarily a result of a sense of isolation from the group, a 
sense of no longer belonging. As a preventative he advocated the 
maintenance of intimate group ties, holding that he who trave 
through life with intimate company travels most safely. It is a sigmh- 
cant fact that the suicide rate in the United States is lowest in wartime, 
when group solidarity is greatest, when every individual feels that he 
is wanted and has a part to play.” 1 * 

This craving to be a part of something greater than oneself Angyal 
calls the “trend toward homonomy .” 14 It is a characteristic of all human 
beings and is a hind of submerging or subordination of ones indi- 
viduality in favor of such goals as sharing, participation, and union. 

The growth of cities, bringing together large numbers of people, 
would seem to eliminate all possibilities of loneliness and isolation 
under urban conditions. This has not proved to be true. There is no 
loneliness like that of isolation from the human fellowship of others in 
a large city. People may live for years in an apartment building and 
never meet their neighbors whose doors open within six feet of their 
own. Neighborhood solidarity and friendliness frequently do not exist 
The need to belong is closely related to, or a definite part of, the 
desire to establish a satisfactory relationship with other people of a 
similar age. This desire is especially powerful in youth and when 
thwarted results in personality maladjustments which, in turn, fre- 
quently lead to some degree of mental ill health. Social ostracism or 
rejection may be due to causes over which the rejected person has 
control, and the understanding leader of recreation usually can bring 
about a redirection of the undesirable behavior. An analysis of the 
following incident will illustrate the possibilities. 

Jane, a ten-year-old girl from an underprivileged family which 
recently had moved from a farm into the city, visited a playground 


.„ 1 ?J By J p 51 miss,on from A &>lescence and Youth, by Paul H. Landis Copyright, 
1947, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , p. 90 
11 Angyal, op at., p. 172. 
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for the first tj me in her life There she nr a group of children playing 
the game of croquet golf She had ne^cr seen this game before and 
did not know the rules but she was fascinated by it She wanted to 
ph> but all of the mallets and balls were in use She walked up to 
one of the smaller children demanded her mallet, and upon the 
child s refusal slapped her grabbed the mallet out of her hands and 
began to knock the ball from hole to hole The other children silently 
withdrew from the game Jane continued to knock the ball about for 
a while but playing alone soon palled upon her She approached the 
other children and demanded that the) play mth her The) refused 
Jane burst into tears threw down her mallet and ran home 

The next afternoon Jane returned to the playground The recreation 
leader m the meantime had heard from the other children what had 
happened the previous afternoon and was ready for Jane She had 
ahead) discussed with the other children what would be done when 
Jane reappeared on the scene After a heart to-heart talk wath the 
leader Jane again approached the croquet golf p layers only this time 
she asked them if she might play with them They replied that if she 
would wait until the game was over one of them would drop out and 
give her a mallet and ball Jane agreed to do so and was accepted as 
a socialized human being into the comradeship of the group 

Another instance John a young man just out of college moves to a 
city where he is almost a complete stranger He is acutely aware of 
what it means to be lonely in a crowd No one seems to care whether 
he lives or dies One day he reads in the newspaper that the theatre 
guild is meeting that evening in the downtown community center and 
Sint tryouts wall be held for parts in a play to be presented soon He 
decides to be present, for he has long been active m dramatics both 
in high school and in college He does attend tnes out for a part is 
successful and is immediately accepted b> the group New friends 
new interests and new activities change the entire quality of his 
lire 

It is in ways such as these tint recreation helps meet the need for 
group acceptance The athletic team the dub the theatre guild the 
music organization and other special interest groups all offer oppor 
ham ties for people to experience the satisfaction of belonging It 
the group consciousness of these units which endows recreation with 
mudi of its significance and vitality 
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Need for Neic and Interesting Experience 

Students of human nature are in agreement that one of the basic 
characteristics of man is the urge to adventure, to seek activities that 
satisfy the craving for interesting and occasionally exciting experi- 
ences. This urge manifests itself in various ways. It is reflected in the 
passionate devotion with which both men and women pursue hunting 
and fishing as a form of recreation. It is at least a partial explanation 
of why men try to climb Mount Everest, hunt dinosaur eggs in the 
Gobi desert, sail rafts across the southern seas, enter forbidden cities, 
explore mysterious and dangerous jungles, and challenge death in the 
Antarctic. 

Much of man’s work is dull, uninteresting, monotonous, and bore- 
some Especially is this true of mechanized industry. On a number of 
different occasions students in recreation classes taught by the author 
have interviewed workers in industry and asked them these questions: 

1. If you had a million dollars would you work? Most of the workers said 
they would as they were certain to get tired doing nothing. 

2. Would you work at what you are now doing? More than 80 percent an- 
swered emphatically, and in many cases profanely, that they would not 

3. If not, why not? Some of the answers are given below: 

"What I’m doing now is monotonous and hard, with no pleasure in it 
"My work isn’t as appealing or as interesting as something else 
could be." 

"All I do all day is pound nails." 

"There’s no fun in it" 

"It bores me to death.” 


This highly mechanized industrial age, while productive of much 
that is good in American life, has, to a large degree, resulted in work 
that is monotonous, boresome, repetitive, and noncreative. There is 
no exercise for the body, no challenge for the mind," no appeal for the 
emotions. And yet man is a combination of all of these. Millions of 
workers are, therefore, condemned to lead fractionalized lives while 
on the job, although the wholeness of man cries out for the opportunity 
to react in situations demanding the exercise of all his talents. 15 


U G Ott Romney. Otf the Job Living, A. 
»g« 1-7 for an excellent presentation ofhow 


S Barnes and Company, 1945 See 
recreation satisfies human hungers. 
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In an attempt to compensate for the lack of new experiences ad 
venture and excitement m his evcr>daj life man often seeks activities 
which provide either vicarious or cheap thrills or which are morally 
destructive or legally forbidden Motion pictures radio drama, ad 
venture stones, many of the comic strips, bizarre diversions of the 
carnival tjpe gambling drinking illegal use of narcotics extramarital 
exploits, and Jaw violations may all compensate to some extent for the 
deprivations of modem life 

The desire for adventure is a marked characteristic of the delinquent 
who expresses contempt for the supervised recreations of the normal 
child and prefers activities involving nsk daring lugh drama and 
excitement Hopping trucks and freight trains stealing throwing rocks 
through windows or driving stolen cars although costly to the com 
munSty and social!) unacceptable may satisfy to a greater degree this 
immediate need for challenging experiences than is satisfied by more 
conventional forms of recreation The Gluecks report, “This definite 
preference of the delinquent for adventurous exciting forms of rec 
reabon is one of the more striking findings of tins study" 18 The dial 
lenge of the delinquent to recreation leaders therefore is partially 
that of selecting activities and experiences possessing greater appeal 
to their adventure loving natures 

The intensity of the spirit of adventure varies with each individual 
All of us cannot climb mountains or sad uncharted seas nor is it es 
scnbal to our own well being that we do so Most of us can find in our 
leisure the kinds of recreation that will satisfy our need for adventure 
or new and interesting experiences There are thrills aplenty for some 
people in hunting fishing skiing canoeing tobogganing and swim 
ming Ask the golfer how he feels when he sinks a 40 foot putt or the 
amateur artist when he paints a picture or the young girl as she dresses 
for a dance or the eighty year old in the finals of the city shuffleboard 
tournament or any of die teen-agers as they sit around the campfire 
and the leader explains to them some of the mysteries of the heavens 
To those who are interested in football if only as spectators the very 
air seems charged with excitement on the day of a home game Man 
can recapture m his leisure the zest for living which much of his work 
at present cannot offer him 
14 Glueck and Glueck op at p 161 
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Need for Expression 


At first thought it may appear tlmt this need is merely 
of all the others previously discussed. Man expresses hims 
satisfies his needs for activity, recognition, new exponent** and group 


acceptance. We are concerned here, however, primarily 


cceptance. >ve are ivuwiu™ i . *1.^ 

dequate expressions for certain biological drives or to redir 
into socially acceptable channels. As Slavson presents the problem- 

We consider a person well brought up when he has repressed his 
he fact is, they cannot be entirely repressed. Our knowledge ot 


The 


health, though still in ii 


its infancy - , has demonstrated that attempts at full re- 


nression without providing some satisfactory outlets result in more 
1 . . _ j _v. _r^.i m « Tv»«nn’s behavior requ^ 5 


serious mental and ph) sical ill-health To repress a person s behavior 
little slall; more skillful is the one who helps release the individual s * ra PT\“ 
in terms of their highest social values. These values are love, considera 
and respect for others. The compensations are acceptance by the group, **■* 
longing to the culture of one’s surrounding world, recognition, praise, an 
other satisfactions that help the individual develop relations with the vvor 
... In the formation of character, too strict suppression begets disease, 
while sublimation is the road to health- 17 


Some psv chiatrists have pointed out that man has become too civi- 
lized a creature for his own good. Instead of pounding the table when 
he is angry or releasing his feelings by slamming the door, kicking the 
furniture, or exploding in a few well -chosen expletives when people 
annoy him, he restrains his belligerent impulses. He bottles up his 
aggressions, thus building up inner tensions that render him unhappy* 
impair bis health, and reduce his life expectancy. 

It is important for recreation leaders to know how these tensions ar® 
built up and bow the organism is affected if they are to be intelligent 
in their use and interpretation of recreation as a preventive or as a 
therapeutic measure. The fears, worries, and rages of primitive man 
revolved almost entirely about the problem of survival — the capture 
of game and die killing of or escape from his enemies. These emotions 
and the state of tension generated by them were dispelled by either 
fight or flight. To enable him to meet more effectively these emergen- 
cies, calling for fight or flight, man was endowed with a complicated 


5T S R- Slavson, Recreation end the Total Pertonaltty, Association Press, 

p.S4. 
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media msm comparable in purpose to that of the passing gear on a 
modem automobile Alexander describes the norlands of this mecha 
msm 


the sympathetic nervous system is involved in the preparation of the 
organism for fight or flight by modifying the vegetative processes m a way 
most useful in emergency situations In preparation for fight and flight, as 
well as during such activities it inhibits all anabolic processes thus it be- 
comes an inhibitor of gastrointestinal activity It stimulates heart and lung 
action however and changes the distnl ubon of the blood driving it from 
the splanchnic area to the muscles and lungs and the cerebrum where an 
augmented supply of energy is needed for their increased action At the same 
tune the blood pressure nses carbohydrates are mobilized from their depots 
and the adrenal medulla is stimulated 14 

He further points out that many emotional disturbances result from 
the inhibition or repression of self assertive or aggressive impulses 

Because the impulses are repressed or inhibited the corresponding behav 
ior (fight or flight) is never consummated And jet the organism is physio- 
logical!) in a constant state of preparedness In other words although the 
vegetative processes have been mob hzed for concentrated aggressive acbv 
lty the> are not brought to full fledged action The result is that the chronic 
state of preparedness persists in the organism together with those physio- 
logical reactions which are normally needed in an emergency situation such 
as Increased heart rate heightened blood pressure or dilatation of the blood 
vessels in the skeletal muscles an increased mobilization of carbohydrates 
and increased metabolism 

In a normal individual these physiological changes are only temporary 
lasting only so long as the need for increased effort persists After fight or 
flight or whenever the task requiring effort is accomplished the organism 
reposes and the physiological processes return to normal This is not the 
case however when following the actuation of the vegetative processes 
involved m the preparation for action no action takes place If this occurs 
repeatedly some of the above-described adaptive physiological responses 
remain chronic. Various forms of cardiac symptoms exemplify these phe- 
nomena These symptoms are reactions to neurotic anxiety and repressed or 
inhibited rage In essential hypertension the increased blood pressure is 
chronically sustained under the influence of pent up and never fully relieved 
emotions just as would happen temporarily under the influence of free Jy 
is Franz Alexander Psychosomatic Med cine W W Norton and Company Inc, 
1950 p 59 
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expressed rage in nennai persons, "ty «*££ 

all these examples, certain phases of the vegetative preparation l for 
trated action are chronically sustained because the underlying » 

forces are neurotically inhibited and are not released in appropriate ach 

The chief difficulty appears to lie in the fact that biologically man 
has changed very little in the past fifty thousand years but has dtang 
greatly in other respects. Then he could fight or flee from the causes 
of his tensions, now he can do neither. Then the vigorous action i re- 
sulting from the fight or flight brought relaxation, the restoration 
organic balance and psychic equilibrium; now, since he can 
fight nor flee, the state of tension continues, he cannot relax, and m y 
kinds of disorders result, from ulcers to suicide, and from nervo 
breakdown to heart disease. f Din 

The extent to which the people of America are now suttermg i 
dis-eases of a psychogenic nature wholly or in part is a tragic in * c 
ment of a society which imposes upon them such pressures and strain 
as to cause them to break under their accumulated weight. 

In 1950 there were 711,921 beds in nervous and mental register 
hospitals in the United States. The average resident daily population 
of these hospitals was 687,567, a total greater by 132,357 than all t e 
other types of patients in all the other registered hospitals of 
country. 20 Approximately 855,000 men, or one out of every 21 examine 
under the Selective Service Act during World War II, were rejecte 
because of mental disease. 21 Of 980,000 disability discharges from t e 
Army during the period December, 1941, through December, l^j > 
43 percent were for neuropsychiatric reasons. The number of suicici 
in 1949 was 16,993 Ulcers have put in an appearance among c 
leading causes of death killing 7,809 during the same year. It 
probable that many of the 518,568 deaths from heart disease in 1™ 
were caused, at least partially, by emotional disturbances. 

w Ibid , pp 60 61. 

20 F. 11 Arcstad and Mary A. McGorem, “Hospital Service in the United States. 
Journal of the Amcncan Medical Association, May 12, 1051, p 109 . 

” Marcus S. Coldstein, Physical Status of Men Examined Through Selects 
Scnicc In World War II, Federal Security Agenc), 1951, p 11 
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The challenge to all agencies of societj, to mibate and cany out 
corrects e measures of every possible land is an imperative one Rec 
reahon has a very important part to play in this attack upon the prob- 
lems of mental illness and emotional maladjustment Perhaps its 
greatest contribution is to provide substitutes for the “fight or flight” 
activities of primitive man to the end that satisfactory social outlets 
may be available for the aggressive dnves of modem man In other 
words recreation through many of its games especially those of a 
combatn e and competitive nature can dram oil aggression and serve 
as an escape vrlvc through what Everett Dean Martin calls “a sub 
hmated fight " 

Wenninger** suggests two other values (1) the psychological value 
of expressing the creative drive in constructing something— “a rug a 
chair a piece of music, a poem a cake” and (2) the value of re 
laxnhon through entertainment 

Gardner further emphasizes the menhl health values of recreation 
as “the best compromise that can be attained between the driving 
power of the unconscious instinctual forces of man (aggressive and 
sexual) and the demands by society that such instinctual expressions be 
repressed "** 

Recreation is not by any means an antidote for all the ills of a 
mechanized civilization Nevertheless many of the satisfactions which 
give meaning and ndiness and significance to life unfortunately for 
most of us are not to be found in our work The joy of creative effort 
the challenge of adventure the happiness that comes from identifi 
cation with a group the thrill of achievement, the sheer fun of being 
alive and active as a whole person all of this recreation offers to us — if 
we want it 

CRonrn in human relationships 

Democracy as a wry of life las for rts goal the greatest poss He 
development of the individual In the attainment of this goal recreation 
has an important part to play as indicated m the preceding sec bon of 
this chapter But it is not enough that individuals develop their powers 

"William C Mcniunger "Recreation and Mental Health" Recreation No em 

Sgl > E > Gardoer "Recteation s Pm m Mental Health Recreate* Jana ary 
19o2 p 446 
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and capacities simply as individuals Use sfrong man -T 
strength to injure those who are weaker than he The attain 
status and of self-direction may be the prelude to £ 

group acceptance may lead to gangsterism the »“d for advenhrcto 
crime, and expression of the aggressive dnve to brutahty ^dsadism 
The fundamental needs of human beings must be sabsfied 
capacities developed with reference to a standard of conduct, a code 
of behavior, which is based upon moral and ethical principles. 

Our society believes in the greatest possible freedom for the w 
vidual. We live in a highly interdependent country which is too B 
and complex to permit rigid and detailed planning, especially 1 
plans require legal enforcement. We desire no police state. It we 
to function effectively in our relationsliips with others in a society 
characterized by informality and the absence of a rigidly presen 
and strictly enforced legal mode of procedure, then we must su - 
stitute self-discipline for the police, standards of fair play and huma 
decency for law; and ethical and moral sanctions for arbitrary power. 
There are but three roads we can travel: (1) that which leads to e 
police state and totalitarianism; (2) that which leads to self-govern- 
ment by a self-disciplined citizenry adopting ethical guide lines; or 
(3) that which leads to chaos and national self-destruction throug 
the ethical and moral decadence of the people. The third road even- 


tually joins the first. 

The democratic way of life is our most precious possession. The 
has never been a time in our history when we could consider the ngnt 
for it won, and there never will be. It is not a gift to be accepts 
casually from our parents and then forgotten. Each generation must 
achieve the conquest for itself. For if democracy is not threatened by 
communism it will be threatened by some other ideology. If democ- 
racy should overwhelm all its enemies from the outside there are stu* 
far more dangerous enemies from within. The greatest threat to democ- 
racy today is not communism, great and real as that is, but the danger 
that the individual may so fail to develop a sense of responsibility f° r 
the consequences of his own conduct or may lack self-discipline, the 
capacity to cooperate, and strong moral and ethical qualities to such 
a degree tliat he will fail to measure up to his duties and obligations 
as a citizen in a democracy. It is imperative, therefore, that every 
agency of society make its contribution to the preservation and 
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strengthening of tins nay of life It ,s the pmpose of tins scetran to 
suggest ways hj winch recreation can help develop and strengthen 
some of the qualities of the good citizen in a democracy 


Democratic Behavior 

The democratic citizen is characterized by certain beliefs ideals 
attitudes habits and behavior He is a socialized human being who 
has a high regard for the nghts and welfare of his fellowman He has 
learned to cooperate with others in matters of common concern and 
when desirable to sacrifice his personal interests in order to advance 
the w elfare of the group He is guided in his relationships with others 
by a code of behavior based upon Christian ethics 

This hind of bchawor is not inherited Cluldren are not bom with 
it Children are born little savages wholly unadjusted socially They 
ore selfish noncooperahv e discourteous individualists and some of 
them stay tins way all their lues One of the important functions of 
recreation leadership is to so organize and conduct programs of rec 
reation os to help produce the hind of behavior essential to citizens in a 
virile democracy This cannot be done with just any kind of a recrea 
bon program conducted without regard to method A leader does not 
achieve democratic ends b) autocratic methods The achievement of 
democratic outcomes calk for a particular kind of recreation con 
ducted b> a particular kind of leader in a particular kind of w ay 

Among the distinguishing characteristics of the democratic citizen to 
which recreation can make an important contribution are 

1 The democratic citizen respects the individual personality of 
every human bang This quality involves a respect for differences m 
people respect for an individual because he is a human being and not 
because his father lias money or his family is listed in the social regk 
ter, or because of the color of his skin or the nature of his religion It 
is based upon the ChnsUan concept of sympathy decency justice and 
the brotherhood of man 

This doctrine implies to recreabon leadership a broad and diversi 
Bed program of activities and interests open to every person in the 
community and suited to the individual needs capacities and aspira 
tons of each participant It rejects my program which ignores a seg 
ment of the population or which fails to have for its controlling pur 
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pose the welfare of the individual. It 

ton which give all concerned an opportunrty to stoe tn J 

of decisions which affect them. It accepts the pr.nc.pte of . 
differences and looks with suspicion upon any p ogram of r 
which places major emphasis upon the mass mstead of upon U> 

^ It judges the worth of recreation in terms of its effects upon wdi 

vidual human beings. r There 

2. The democratic citizen cooperates for the common g • 
is probably no quaUty more greatly needed in American Wo > 
than the quality of cooperation, the willingness to s ^r> E ^ c . ^ 
sonal interests for the greater welfare of the group. The lug > 
dependent nature of society today as indicated in the following q 
tation emphasizes the increasing importance of this quality: 

Strand by strand, for many years past, in recent years with feverish haste, 
science has been knitting this world together. At home and abroad wc 
just been witnessing some dramatic results. A great city, a nation, the ' 
world is like a web that shakes in every thread when a fly lights ° r a *P ^ 
takes a walk. Fewer than 4,000 men, owning or operating tugboats, Jett 
jobs and nearly paralyzed Greater New York. A transit strike crippled r 
delphia, a power strike Pittsburgh. A few hundred thousand men, war • 
and managers, have held up the production of steel, motor cars, and ® ’ 
essential products. Small minorities, operating communication systems, ^ 
plants, fuel systems, even elevators, can, simply by staying home or j 0 inm o 
picket lines, injure millions upon millions of their countrymen. The m® 1 ® 
useful they are when they work the more harm they can do by not working 
— and this goes for employers and for inanimate machines just as much as i 
does for organized labor. 24 

All plans for industrial stability and all proposals for world peace 
are certain to fail as long as they are concerned primarily with t» e 
structure of cooperative effort rather than with its substance. h*° 
system will work until there has been a great growth of the cooperative 
spirit among mankind. This means that every single individual mu^ 
leam the art of cooperation and prefer it to conflict as a way of life- ® 
is at this point that recreation can make an important contribution to 
the development of the democratic citizen by guiding boys and ghti 

24 “When The Spider Walls,” editorial in The Net c York Times, February 
1946. 
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to practice cooperation in their relationships with one another on the 
playgrounds m the community centers and \vhere\ er their leisure 
activities may lead them 

One illustration wall reveal possibilities of how the concept of co- 
operation may be attained through recreation A new slide was in- 
stalled on a playground The playground director was desirous of 
finding out the behavior problems he would have to face relating to 
its use On the evening of its installation, after the grounds were 
dosed, he drove around the black and parked some distance away 
•where he could see the slide About fifteen children were lined up 
waiting their turns Twelve of the fifteen were ten years of age or 
under The other three were boys .about fourteen years old These 
three were at the head of the line The first one climbed the slide, slid 
down, and waited until the Other two had descended The three then 
moved around to the steps of the slide, roughly pushed aside the 
smaller children, and proceeded to climb the steps for another turn 
After each of the three had enjoyed a second turn they again moved 
into the head of the line while the other children looked longingly at 
the slide and fearfully at the three bullies The director watched 
several reenactments of this drama then drove away 
The next day he called all the children together and they discussed 
how the slide should be used All agreed that the fair thing to do was 
to take turns In this way all could share m this enjoyable new ex- 
perience It was pointed out that this act of sharing was a kind of be- 
havior that was necessary in all of their recreation experiences if c\ cry- 
one was to have fun One took his turn at bat, he didn’t bat all the 
time Sometimes he even gave up his chance to get a hit by "sicn- 
ficing,*' if by so doing he could be of greater help to his team In volley- 
ball a player couldn t “hog” the ball, the rules didn t permit In crafts 
one had to share with others certain tools, and the children took turns 
cleaning up after the club period was over The children finally 
reached the conclusion that sharing taking turns, cooperating being 
unselfish, was the best for all concerned because, when someone gets 
more than his share of the good things in recreation, someone else gets 
less than his And, besides, when you arc on a team you can’t wan un 
less all members of the team vv ork together 
3 The democratic citizen obeys both the letter and the splat of the 
law Obedience to law is an essential element in a well-ordered society 
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If the citizens of a nation disobey fe laws and expre* jj^ 
for legally constituted authority, that naUon wiU I End it 
survive under its current form of government. ot 

unite Uberty with order lias been a major cause of the downta 

^Tbe recreation leader has an excellent opportunity to lead 
acquire a respect for law through learning respect for the rules g 
ing participation in competitive sports in the recreation progr • 
rules of games are similar in nature to the laws of organized society 
They are measures regulating the conduct of individuals in 
situations. One community center director was dissatisfied ot 
attitude of his teen-age boys toward the rules and officials o 
ball. He called the boys together and suggested that, since apparc y 
they didn’t care to obey the rules or officials, both be eliminated, 
boys were enthusiastic over this suggestion and the “game began- 
After five minutes of chaos the boys had had enough. They sat do 
with the director, discussed matters with him, and decided that vv e 
rules and officials are dispensed with the bullies take over. It ' vaS1 \ 
fun any longer — except for the bullies. The director led them to s 
that this was true not only in sports but in all their relationships W 
others, both within the center and outside it 

4. The democratic citizen has a high regard for excellence. When a 
nation is content with mediocrity it will seldom rise above this ev 
in any aspect of its culture. We cannot afford mediocrity in America. 
There seems to be all too often a willingness, almost a desire, to acccp 
the average man as our representative in government. In our pr<^ ^ 


sional associations, as well as in government, the superior i 
of highest talent often is denied posts of leadership for no reason ex 
cept that many people resent his superiority. An individuals Wte 
lectual superiority, rather than being an asset, frequently becomes m* 
greatest liability. The concept of equality should never be so miscon- 
strued as to mean that everyone is equally well qualified to servo 
positions of leadership. Was it not Lord Acton who said that if de- 
mocracy dies it is always equality that kills it? 

This value, respect for excellence, means that recreation workers 
will cultivate in people a taste for the beautiful and excellent in crafts 
so that the crude and the ugly will disappear. They will lead the drama 
club from the cheap and trivial to the world’s great masterpieces. 
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They will transform crude and vulgar dancing to a thing of beauty 
and^refinement The sports participant mil not be satisfied I » 
shoddy performance but will stave to attain a high level of sloU » , at 
least one or tvvo sports Children with superior ability wiU be recog 
mzed for their achievements selected for positions of leadership and 
assisted m developing still further their unique capacities 

5 The life of the democratic ctli-cn Is regulated by a code ) DC 

Grecri' and Borne m the days jf J* 'ufthe 

raTstttrSJgh D^aints a mos. uosavor,^ ctrue 

of the Athenians of die fifth «*»*** '£%£££ honest man 
to their customers The polihraa n ] mos t a monst ros,t> ” 

like Aristides was “considered eI ““ g dsolac w were the Creeks 
So powerful was the craving for m y willing to 

» -Vty to *'*’■“ :^;td mart p^ular road to pohtical 

betray their country The e bribery D ogenes with lus 

advancement and onw^ though searching in the day 

lantemvvas unable to Bnd an hone ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ensure 

time The death of Creel. ue > , , o[ lts atizens 

the absence of any mordresM^ t^ h Durant plaK! moral de- 

Among the basic cause j decay contributed to the dls 

cay high on the 'stHesay ; A y f orm ed by arduous sun 

them”” , , grantee tint democracy wall survavo m 

There is no ironclad If either alternative were 

America There is no guarantee ' cI “ifcngc to the recreation leaden 

Bred and certain there woddbc^ clallmge 

of this nation m so tar as 

ruusts because die nnc^a.n^ h w are die recre- 

Now what has all this to ^ ,939 pp K>« *■ 

S’ will Durant, T J e sags'—- ^ " 

»\\ 11 Df rant Caesar and M 
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i leaders of America doing about it? This question was 


ashed 


; 01 America **• i 

recently of a playground director and be said it wasnt his problem. 
The development' of a higher level of moral and ethical behavior r « * 
problem of every man, woman, and child in this nation It »ap 
of parents, of churches, of schools, of recreation departments 
service clubs, of the YMCA, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, of every msb 
tiou and agency of society. It is a problem with which all recreatio 
leaders should be concerned. The development of a higher 
of moral and ethical conduct in youth is our problem-not ours alo int 
but ours in conjunction with others. We must not shirk this big 

sponsibdity. . . „ in 

What can we do about it? What are the potentialities existing m 
recreation for helping boys and girls acquire a sense of moral values^ 
The following stories of actual happenings will serve to point out som 
of the possibilities. . 

One of these stories deals with a softball game played by two play- 
ground teams for the championship of a certain community. ® 
rivalry between these teams was intense, and a large crow’d was ou^ 
to see the battle. The game turned out to be a great contest Coming 
into the last half of the seventh inning with the score tied at five m * 
the batter hit a bne drive to center field. The center fielder came m 
fast, saw that he couldn’t reach the ball standing up, dived for it 
rolled over and came up with the ball The umpire couldn’t quite see 
whether he caught the ball or whether he trapped it He stopped p'ty' 
called the boy in from center field and said to him, “Son, did you or 
did you not catch that ball?” Without a moment’s hesitation the bo) 
answered, “Sir, I trapped the ball.” The crowd of spectators cheered 
the boy and play was resumed, with the boy who bit the ball even- 
tually scoring the winning run. 

This story has no particular significance except to indicate that 
within these competitive contests are situations which test the moral 
fiber of bojs and girls and the kind of guidance which we as leaders 
have been able to give them. There are manifestly three different 
answers the boy could have given. He could have lied and said, 1 
caught the ball”; he could have been evasive and said, “You are the 
umpire, >ou call it”; or he could have told the truth He faced a situ- 
ation which involved a moral choice among competing courses of 
action — a highly emotionalized situation to which he reacted as a total 
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personal} ty The recreation worker becomes a leader of the highest 
order when he follows each incident of this type by discussion with 
his boys about the possible results of one course of action as weighed 
against another and by leading them to formulate their own principles 
out of such experiences 

Here is another true stoiy Two teams are competing for the volley 
ball championship in a city tournament Each has won one game and 
they are in the third and deciding game It has been a hard fought 
brilliantly played match characterized by extremely hard spiking and 
excellent blocking The game is close The score gets to be 14 to 13 
The team with 14 points serves the ball The opposing team makes a 
good pass from the back line a perfect set up and the splicer hits a 
terrific smash apparently over the blockers hands and out of bounds 
The referee blows Ins whistle awards the point game and city cham 
pionslnp to the serving team Almost instantly one of the blockers runs 
over and says to the referee “The ball just ticked the end of my 
finger” Immediately the crowd applauds the boy and the referee 
awards the ball to the team with 13 points which goes on to win the 
game and the citv championship 

This is the kind of moral behavior a leader can get from recreation 
but he has to work for it There is nothing inherently good or bad 
about a game Games possess no innate qualities which automatically 
are transferred to the boys and girls who participate in them The 
leader has to dig for these values and he gets them chiefly in two ways 
(I) by planning for them just os carefully as he plans for the de 
velopmcnt of skills and (2) by setting an example himself of upright 
conduct These situations vvh cli arise constantly in the play experi 
ences of youth and adults represent a great opportunity for the leader 
to give his players some understand ng of Christian ethics and of 
what democracy means in terms of human relationships 

THF REE iTIONSUIP OF RECREATION TO EDUCATION 

Those who believe that the function of recreation is to contribute to 
the happiness of mankind and h tile else will contend that many of the 
values previously discussed in this chapter rightfully belong in the 
field of education and are not a legitimate responsib hty of recreation 
While it might be argued with considerable merit that real happiness 
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is based upon mdmdual fulfillment and w l.oteome human rchbOT- 
Sups, we are more concerned here with P— g th pomt o wer 

that reereatron of a supenor quahty.seducat.onofthe 
As the quality of both recreation and education ""P 10 '”' j d | s , incL 
demarcation between the two becomes ever more faint and ^ 

Jacks states: “The education which is not also recreation 
incomplete, half-done thing. Tte recreation which is not 
cation has no re-creativc value ." 17 har- 

Analyze any of the defimtions or purposes of 
monious development of personality, or the productio 
changes in human behavior. Do recreation experiences affect num 
behavior or personality? All experience affects human bcha 
some manner either for good or ill. As McKay points out: 


... it is known that attitudes and values arc transmitted effcc ^' C ^. 
through the personal relationships of the play group. Impersona com 1 
cation must depend upon abstract symbols, but direct personal comm g v<e 
tion is augmented by the immediate sensory impressions of four o ^ 

senses. Moreover, the communication of the personal groups has emo i 
overtones which arise out of identification with the group, and the c ° nu ” j q 
cation of meanings is facilitated by the successive responses of 
to each of the other participating persons. And it is just because this ^ 
munication is so effective that the group is so important in the education 


process H n is 

The play group, in addition, is able to enforce conformity. Its sancuo ^ 
more openly sought, and its disapprobation more carefully avoided, than 
that of other groups The family may decide how the child shall dress, 
the verdict on whether the form of dress is satisfactory depends upon p / 
group reaction. The accepted standards in speech, clothing, manners, re 
tionships with the other sex, and entertainment, all are decided by this sa 
group. If these decisions do not coincide with those of the home, the chu 1 ^ ’ 
and the school, the resulting conflict often reveals that the sanction ot 
play group is more important to the child than is the sanction of any otn . 
group or institution. When this is true the conventional neighborhood msti 
tutions may find that they are relatively ineffective in their efforts to regu 
late conduct. 28 


27 Lawrence Pearsall Jacks, Education Through Recreation, Harper & Brother?’ 

1932, p 2. , 

28 Henry D McKay, “The Neighborhood and Child Conduct,” The Annate PJ 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, January, 1949, pp. 33-34. 
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It is apparent that in a \ery real sense, recreation is also education 
but a vastly different kind of education from much of that which now 
goes by the name Among the characteristics of recreation which en 
hance its educational possibilities are these (1) it is freely chosen— 
therefore the individual is in a state of readiness for the activity with 
no artificial motivation necessary, (2) it is cnjojable, interesting and 
purposeful else the individual would not participate, and (3) since 
many of the recreation situations are strongly emotionalized they 
possess great potentialities for learning 
The attainment of educational values from a recreation activity, 
provided the activity is properly conducted, m no waj detracts from 
the recreation values but, m fact, enhances them As an illustration 
let us suppose that a group of teen agers is attending a dance m a 
community center A successful dance is far more than a matter of 
simply moving the feet m rhythm with the music and in relation to 
ones partner A dance is a matter of dress, of conversation, of ex 
fending an invitation, of accepting or politely refusmg of proper form 
on the dance floor, of skill of being a gentleman of being a lady, of 
enjoying refreshments, of knowing and practicing the social graces 
Is it a function of recreation leadership to teach )outh all these things 
if they don t know them or is it not? And does the acquisition of these 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes add to the enjoyment of the dance 
or detract from it? Those who would have recreation leadership con- 
cem itself solely with enjoymentand Jnppiness without regard for the 
so-called educational values are not only burying their talents in the 
ground and denying to recreation a tremendous educational sigmfi 
cance which it rightly possesses, but in the long run they will achieve 
neither enjoyment nor happiness 

The finest kind of recreation and the finest kind of education are 
almost indistinguishable One of education s greatest contributions to 
recreation is the development of skills and interests in desirable leisure 
pursuits One of the greatest contributions of recreation to education 
is the development of the total personality through helping to meet 
certain basic human needs and acquiring those skills and attitudes 
essential to successful group living in a democracy 
Recreation is a difficult term to define because of its tremendous 
scope and ramifications One hesitates to confine the field by a defim 
ton or to set boundaries and limitations Recreation means different 
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things to different people. In a recent publication ” ergh tye^™^ 
recreation executives and college ° ' . ecisc l y why a 

eighty different definitions of recreation. But tins is precis y J 
definition is necessary. No urea of human endeavor 
fessional status if it Loot define itself. We are not «nc^cd rnte 

definition listed below with those leisure activitres which arc rum i 

to the individual or society. They may be recreation but not m 
sense that the term is used in this text. Fagin was an ^“ator of > \ 

thieves, hut education is not so defined. Recreation n ^ e . ^ 

leisure activity because the work of a few fortunate people ** 
recreation.' In the light of the concepts expressed in this Kapler 
reation is defined as a field of activities freely 0 °[ 

potentialities for the enrichment of life through the ““s 
certain basic individual needs and the development of democra 
human relations. 


SUMMARY 

We have discussed the values which reside in the recreation^ 
perience. Their existence is no guarantee of their attainment It 
values are to be realized, leaders of recreation must first of all a 1 
them as desirable goals and intelligently strive to achieve them- ' 
need to understand that it is not enough to have a good end in v*> 
but the methods they utilize to reach that end are just as impor 3 ^ 
It will be difficult for a recreation leader to accept these values an^ 
strive for their attainment if he has not formulated for himself som^ 
sense of values, some personal philosophy, which harmonizes witn 
system of values expressed in this chapter. This personal philosop 
will revolve largely around two basic concepts, the supreme imp^ 
tance of die individual and the vital significance of the Democra c 
Ideal. So oriented and so directed recreation rises above the trivi 
the frivolous, the immaterial, and assumes an importance compara 
to the other great areas of hfe — education, religion, and work, 
final test of the success of a program of recreation will he the e* 
to which it enriches human life and contributes to developing 20 
strengthening the qualities of the good citizen in a democracy. 


a Youth Leaden Digest, May, 1951. 
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The Operation of Playgrounds 


I N THE summer of 1SS5, in the city of Boston, a large pile of sand de- 
posited in the yard of the Parmcntcr Street Chapel attracted an 
average of fifteen children three davs a week aver a period of two 
months Under the guidance of a lady living nearby the children * ‘dug 
in the sand with their little wooden shovels and made countless sand 
pies, which were re-made the next day with undismayed alacrity-"* 3 
This simple and unpretentious provision for play has been most 
frequendy designated as the ongm of the play movement in the 
United States. From this one pb) ground, 5 with its single major activ- 
ity, its one leader, its limited participation, its supplies consisting 
solely of sand, shov els and pails, and its purposes restricted to safety, 
delinquency prevention, and the elimination of annoyances to adults, 
came a tremendous development within a period of 63 >ears. For m 
die summer of 1950 the 14,747 pb) grounds of this nation reported by 
794 cities to the National Recreation Association attracted a total at- 
tendance of 371,846,631 persons who participated in a wide variety of 
activities under the guidance of several thousand paid leaders and 
volunteers Of these plajgrounds 3790 were open the year round* 

ie Play Movement in the United States, The Un- 
quoting from Annual Report Massachusetts Em* 1 ' 
1885 ^ 

a t two Afferent locations the expentncnl 
irding to Rainwater, was unsuccessful because the 

>oak~Midcenturtf Edition, National Recreation As- 


1 Clarence E. Ramv, ater, T 
veroty of Chicago Press, 1922 
gency and Hygiene Associate 

2 While sand piles had beei 
at the West End Nursery, ac, 
children -were too \oung 

* Recreation and Fork Year 
socution, 1951, p 16 
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ROLE Or THE PLAy GROUI\D VISIT 

Among the various units of administration withm a department of 
recreation playgrounds merit a ranking of the highest importance be 
cause (1) they generally attract the largest number of participants 
(2) they are accepted by the public as a tax supported service with 
a greater degree of unanimity than any other one phase of the recrea 
hon program and (3) they possess richer potentialities for influencing 
public opinion m favor of the total program of recreation m view of 
the number of participants the number and location of playgrounds 
and the fact that most of the activities are conducted out of doors in 
full view of thousands of people who may never visit the grounds but 
who walk or nde by one or more of them daily 
In a very real sense therefore, the pla>ground unit may be looked 
upon as the foundation upon which other units of the recreation pro- 
gram are based The playground located within easy walking distance 
of every home offering a wide variety of activities and providing some 
opportunities for all die people has become a center of recreational 
activities for the neighborhood 

Popular Misconceptions 

Before the playgrounds of a commurut) can fulfill their true function 
as an important element in the complete program of a department of 
recreation a number of popular misconceptions which frequently have 
plagued and handicapped their operation should be laid to rest 

1 Playgrounds are conducted exclusively for children of elementary 
school age Originally playgrounds were operated for children only 
but this limited concept has given way to the broader point of view 
that they should serve at least some of the recreation needs of all the 
people The implications of this enlarged concept extend to all aspects 
of tlie program and its operation Modem playgrounds differ from 
traditional playgrounds m purpose program facilities supplies leader 
ship general administrative policies and procedures and perhaps 
most of all m the contributions they make to the life of the community 
in which they exist 

2. Playground programs consist almost entirely of highly organised 
sports and games Some playground -workers have permitted highly 
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organized sports to dominate their programs. The impression that 
such dominance exists, however, frequently Is a false one based upon 
the fact that this phase of the program receives a considerably greater 
volume of publicity than do the less spectacular aspects. The modem 
program is a highly diversified one and its leadership endeavors to 
acquaint the public of this fact. 

3. Playgrounds keep children off the streets, out of trouble , and arc 
fun but serve no higher purpose. This is a fallacy that plagues the 
thinking not only of the general public but often afflicts the mental 
processes of recreation people as well. Recreation can, and should, 
serve multiple purposes without any conflicts in the course of their at- 
tainment The utilization of certain situations in a game of softball to 
help develop in the players a greater capacity for cooperative effort 
both in the game and out of it does not need to reduce the amount of 
enjoyment derived from the activity but actually should enhance it 
Nor are the objectives of safety and the prevention of delinquency 
disturbed by the addition of this educational function. The modem 
playground is a place where children have fun, are relatively safe, and 
keep out of trouble, but it is far more than this. It is a laboratory of 
citizenship where, under the guidance of leaders who recognize no 
false distinctions between recreation and education, many of the basic 
needs of human beings are met through participation in satisfying ex- 
periences resulting m desirable personal and social outcomes. 

4. The values of a playground vary indirectly with the economic 
level of the neighborhood it serves . The belief that playgrounds are 
far more important in economically underprivileged areas than they 
are in the wealthier neighborhoods is a popular misconception arising 
out of a confusion as to purpose. Recreation, in addition to other 
values, seeks the attainment of social objectives among which are the 
development of certain of the qualities of the good citizen in a democ- 
racy, such as cooperation, obedience to the laws, regard for the wel- 
fare of others, respect for authority, and willingness to sacrifice per- 
sonal, selfish interests for the greater welfare of the group. There is no 
evidence that wealth and a high degree of social sensitivity are auto- 
matically related, or that the children of economically* privileged 
parents do not need the socializing influence of a democratically ad- 
ministered playground. Children and adults of all economic lei’els 
need to leam how to get along with their fellow men, to accept victory 
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and defelt with equal grace, to respect the personalities of all people, 
to play fairly, and to act m relation to others as they would like others 
to act in relation to them Playgrounds, properly conducted, can make 
an important contribution to the socialization of those who attend 
them 

5 The attendance figure constitutes a valid test of the effectiveness 
of a playground The number of people who attend a playground is a 
highly significant factor to be considered m its evaluation, but it is 
only one of several important factors, and undue weight should not 
be attached to it Recreation workers in many cases have been too 
willing to fudge the success of their programs in terms of the numbers 
taking part, whereas participation is no guarantee whatsoever of de- 
sirable outcomes 

6 Almost anyone can be a playground leader Very little professional 
preparation is necessary Tins misconception also is based largely upon 
a confusion ns to purpose The professional preparation of leaders need 
not be of a \ery high order when that leadership is concerned only 
with such ncgabve purposes as the prevention of accidents, delin- 
quency, and annoyances to adults On the other hand, a leader con 
ccmed with meeting basic human needs through activities and in- 
terests suited to the physiological and psychological characteristics of 
the age groups involved must, to be effective, be a skilled practitioner, 
a physiologist, and a psychologist When he uses activities as means to 
the development of n high level of social and ethical behavior he roust 
also assume the additional roles of social engineer, educator, and 
philosopher 

The greatest weakness of the recreation movement in America to- 
day is to be found in its personnel, so frequently deficient m its under- 
standing of the nature of the human organism with which it works, 
uncertain about its philosophy, only dimly conscious of its underlying 
principles and methodology, and, acutely aware of its shortcomings, 
often troubled by an inferiority complex, especially where educators 
are concerned 

7 The desires and interests of those who attend the playgrounds 
should determine the program One of the factors shaping and fashion- 
ing the playground program is the desires and interests of the patrons, 
but it is only one of several factors The desires and interests of people 
are limited by their experiences The child who has never heard of the 
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aa me of croquet golf cannot be expected to manifest an interest in it 
nor express a desire for it folk dancing to the uninitiated represents 
no compelling urge The devotees of these, as well as all other recrea 
tion activities did not at birth inherit their interests but developed 
them as opportunities were presented and encouragement given to 
learn new activities and acquire neiv skills That which was of no in- 
terest when unknown frequently becomes an absorbing concern when 
known Playground leaders who are content to limit their programs to 
activities in which children and adults ahead) possess an interest are 
taking the path of least resistance leading to narrow , limited, poverty 
stricken programs unworthy of themselves and unfair to their com 
mumties 


Desirable Understandings 

The foregoing presentation has listed sev en faulty concepts dealing 
with varied aspects of the playground program and its operation. This 
question now arises What are the desirable characteristics of a well 
organized and operated playground? What are die identifiable features 
of a good playground which set it apart and distinct from the average 
or mediocre playground’ In short, what are the concepts the under 
standings, we w ant people to possess when the) think of playgrounds? 
Granted that among the factors under!) mg the success of a playground 
are certain intangibles that defv analysis and recording, nev erthelcss, 
it is believed that the most important characteristics can be identified 
A playground should be a place where 

1 There is sufficient space, equipment, supplies and leadership for 
all neighborhood chddren to participate in recreation activities of their 
own choosing In addition, some facilities are available for older youth 
and adults 

2 People can find beauty The playground should be an attracbv e 
place where trees, grass, shrubbery, ball diamonds, apparatus, shelter 
house, and other areas and facilities so blend in a landscaping design 
as to be pleasing to the eyes helping to bnng a peace and contentment 
so frequently denied by the drab and ugly conditions m which people 
work and live 

3 Skills and interests are developed in man) different activities 

4 All children, regardless of ability, are given an equal opportunity 
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to denvc the values tbit accrue from properly conducted activities or 
experiences The “dub" is given equal consideration with the “stir” 

5 Children are protected from the hazards of this mechanical age 
While some accidents will occur on the playground these usually are 
minor m nature Children are relatively safe on the well conducted 
pla\ ground 4 

6 All people joung and old male and female shilled and un 
shilled are given an opportunity to participate in a broad and varied 
program of activities possessing social significance and having a vital 
relationship to their needs and interests 

7 The program consists to a considerable extent of integrated 
meaningful experiences rather than a series of separate and unrelated 
activities 

8 Participants share both in planning the program and m carrying 
it out 

9 Activities are preserved as sources of joy and satisfaction to the 
participant The desire to win is not permitted to assume a position of 
such vast importance in the minds of the players that fun is replaced 
by gnmness relaxation by tension and cordial friendships by bitter 
enmities 

10 The recreation experience is motivated by factors inherent m 
the activity itself Players are not bribed to play through the mjudi 
cious use of a system of intrinsically valuable rewards hut play be- 
cause they want to play for the fun of it 

11 Activities which direct the attention of the individual away from 
himself are preferred to those resulting in the development of an intro- 
verted personality 

12 Service to the community is considered to be a legitimate and 
importance phase of the program 

13 Activities are conducted in cooperation with various community 
groups and organizations The playground cannot and should not at 
tempt to exist as an isolated unit but should join hands with other 
groups in a cooperative endeavor to achieve common goals. 

M We” educated leaders dearly aware of their aims lool upon 
activities as means and individuals as ends They do not confuse the 
two The welfare of the individual is of paramount importance 

* Items 1-5 adapted from George D Butler Fhjgrot nds Ttelr Administration 
and Operation A. S Bames and Company 2nd ed 1930 pp 3-6 
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15. Leaders who understand the organic unity, the wholeness, of 
man so plan and conduct activities as to give the participants oppor- 
tunities to react as total personalities to the total situation. 

16. Leaders who understand the meaning and significance of de- 
mocracy so carry out their programs as to provide innumerable op- 
portunities for the development of leadership and other qualities of the 
good citizen in a democracy. 

17. Leaders seek to reduce their own importance by developing 
responsible, self-stiffietent individuals who no longer find it necessary' 
to depend so completely upon the leader. 

18. The individual always is treated as an individual and never as 
simply one of a mass. 

19. What happens to people as a result of participation is regarded 
as far more important than the score of a ball game, the number and 
quality of handcraft items produced, or the size of the gate receipts at 
the annual circus. 


SETTING THE STAGE 

One of the most important purposes of administration is to set the 
stage, to make available the proper conditions, so that leadership may 
function effectively. Among the questions which must be answered 
satisfactorily in the early stages of administrative planning in relation 
to playgrounds are the following: 


How Many Playgrounds? 

Standards established by the National Recreation Association call 
for a playground within from one-quarter to one-half mile of every 
home. In densely built-up neighborhoods, or where traffic hazards 
would otherwise affect the use of the playground, the shorter minimum 
should apply; in less congested neighborhoods with relatively little 
traffic, people can he expected to walk as far as one-half mile to reach 
a playground ... as a rule, if a neighborhood has more than 5000 
population, it is preferable to develop more than one playground site 
to serve the entire neighborhood ”* ' ’ 

A good way to determine if the community has a sufficient number 
8 Ibid., p. 8. 
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of ph> grounds is to secure a large map of the at y, spot the nlav 
grounds on it, and with a pair of calipers draw circles with one half or 
one-quartcr mile radii around the playgrounds Unless all homes are 
included within the circumscribed areas the city lacks adequate play- 
ground coverage 4 1 J 

It should be understood that standards as a rule set minimal goals 
and the more progressive communities general]) far exceed them This 
Ins proved to be true with reference to the above standard in many 
cities throughout the nation 


fT hen Shaft the Playgrounds lie Open® 

IIovv many weeks or months shall the playgrounds be open? What 
days of the week'* What hours of the day? No definitive answers can 
be given to these questions which will fit all communities Assuming 
for tlio moment that no economic factor is involved the answer is 
the) should bo open at those times when the people will use them 
Man) cities especially in the South operate their play grounds through 
out the entire ) car Milwaukee Wisconsin in a recent ycir conducted 
several different types of play grounds as indicated on page 130 
Dallas Texas operated in 1951 a total of 51 supervised playgrounds 
and recreation centers during the period of June 11 through August 28 
AH play grounds were open Monday through Friday beginning at 1 00 
PM Twenty four of the grounds closed at 8 00 pm, ten dosed at 
10 00 pm and the remaining seventeen with their lighted ball 
diamonds stay ed open until 10 30 p m 

Many of the smaller cities operate playgrounds during the summer 
only Because of financial restrictions they often find it impossible to 
keep their grounds open mornings afternoons and evenings and must 
choose but two of these periods Which two should they choose? How 
should the choice be made 9 The basic principle of administration that 
policies and procedures should he hosed upon the systematic collection 
and use of facts helps point the way Madison Wisconsin faced with 
the necessity of shifting from a three period to a two period day a few 
years ago, solved the problem in tins fashion A careful analysis of 
attendance reports revealed that during the previous five years the 
evening attendance at Us playgrounds far exceeded the attendance at 
any other period, while the afternoon attendance was much greater 
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th an tint of the morning The recreation board then ordered the play- 
grounds opened during the afternoon and evening periods with two 
exceptions These exceptions opened mornings and afternoons, were 
very small playgrounds with almost no facilities attractive to adults 
Ideally, in most communities, playgrounds should be open under 


Types of Playchouvds 0 





Number 

of 

Play 

grounds 


Season 

Days 

Hours 

Groups 

Served 

Spring — Apnl 15- 
June 20 

Mondays 

through 

Fridays 

3 30 9 00 p M 

38 

Children 

and 

Adults 


Some Open 
Saturdays 
and Sundays 

9 00 a m 5 00 p m 


Mondays 

through 

Thursdays 

3 30 5 30 p m 

43 

Children 

Summer — June 20- 
Sept ember 1 

Mondays 

through 

Fridays 

9 30 am 9 30 p m 53 

1 00 p xi 6 00 p m 

Children 

and 

Adults 


Some open 
Saturdays 
and Sundays 

9 00 am Noon 
100pm 6 00 p 




Mondays 

through 

Fridays 

11 00 a m Dark 

24 

Children 

and 

Adults 

Fall — September 1- 
No\ ember 15 

Same as for Spring Season 




Wmler — December 15- 
February 7 


Mondays 

through 

3 30 9 30 p m 

21 

Children 

Fridays 

Saturdays 

9 30 am 9 30 p m 

21 

and 

Sundays 

10 30 am 9 £J0 p 

21 

Christmas 

Vacabon 

9 30 am 9 30 pm 

21 

Adults 


6 Milwaukee Public Schools Handbook 
and Adult Education 1950 p 32 


Deportment of Municipal 


Recreation 
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supervision mornings, afternoons, and evenings Where only two 
periods can be supervised, elimination of the morning penod probably 
will be least harmful Certainly where facilities, program, and leader- 
ship exist for older boys and girls and adults, as well as for younger 
children, communities should keep their playgrounds open m the 
evenings The evening is the only period of the day when entire farm 
lies can visit the playgrounds and play together Because of the heat 
in some sections of the country the eienin g is by far the most desirable 
time of day for participation in recreation activities involving exer 
bon Where lights are not available the playgrounds close at dark 
Where lights are available the closing hour should seldom be liter 
than 10 00 p M , because of the possible annoyance to nearby residents 
and the attraction to children who ought to be in bed at this time 
There appears to be no uniformity of procedure with respect to the 
operation of playgrounds on Saturdays Some cities close their grounds 
on Saturday and conduct staff meetings in the morning Others keep 
their playgrounds open until noon some, the entire day 
Apparently only a relatively small number of communities operate 
supervised playgrounds on Sunday, although this is the one day in the 
week when most people are free to participate in recreation activities 
Decisions relative to Saturday and Sunday operation should be based 
upon a careful analysis of community needs departmental finances, 
and traditions of the people concerned It may be easy to demonstrate 
a real need for supervised Sunday playgrounds, but if community 
opinion is adamantly opposed to their operation recreation officials may 
seriously retard the development of the program by attempting to 
force the issue 

What Leadership Is Desirable 9 
Many communities provide only one leader for each of their plav- 
grounds With the exception of the smallest ph> grounds serving only 
young children this is an extremely undesirable practice for the foJ 
lowing reasons . 

1 If the leader is a woman the older boys will be neglected and, 
in many cases, either will not attend the ground or, if they 
do, may be constant disciplinary problems 

2 If the leader is a man he is very likely to neglect the joungcr 
children and girls, because his interests and abilities he in the 
area of recreation for older bojs 
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3. One person cannot provide the individual attention the chil- 
dren ought to have if the program is to yield the values which 
it should. 

4. Accidents are very likely to increase. Studies have shown that 
accidents increase as the degree of supervision decreases. 

5. Many phases of a well-rounded program cannot be developed 
because of the lack of adequate leadership. Field trips cannot 
be made unless the playground is closed for the duration of the 
trip. Where hvo or more leaders are available one can be away 
on trips, or bikes, or interplayground athletic contests, while 
the other remains on the grounds. 

At least two leaders, a man and a woman, should be assigned to 
each normal-size playground. On playgrounds where the attendance is 
large or where the grounds are kept open mornings, afternoons, and 
evenings, the number of leaders should be increased. The employment 
of three leaders for each playground makes it possible to open tbe 
grounds all three periods and have hvo workers on the job each 
period, with no person working more than two of them. Recreation 
personnel heartily dislike the necessity of working for relatively short 
periods morning, afternoon, and evening, especially when they live a 
distance from their playgrounds, since they then have very little free 
time left for themselves out of any one day. One of the factors in- 
\ olved in bettering the quality of recreation personnel is improvement 
of the conditions under which they work. One can imagine what would 
happen to the morale of the faculty of a public school system if it 
should be announced that all teachers henceforth would be expected 
to teach two and one-half hours in the morning, three hours in the 
afternoon, and two at night And yet this is a typical schedule of 
hours for many playground leaders. 

It should be noted that in the schedule of hours listed below for 
Milwaukee playground directors and assistants in the summer of 
1951, no individual is required to work more than hvo different periods 
of the day: 

From one to four leaders may be assigned to a playground, depending 
upon the size of the ground, the attendance, whether or not it is lighted, and 
the difficulty of the job (type of neighborhood and difficulty of discipline). 
1. 9.-00 A.M. to noon; 1.00 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. 
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A man leader only, if tie ground has a good girl attendance, then a di 
rectress also 
2. 11 00 a m to darl. 

One leader, girl, if ground is small and has a good girl attendance, Ollier- 
wise, a man leader 
3 9 30a-m to930 ru 

These are the larger phy areas, usually very well attended A director 
will serve from 1 00 p m to 5 00 p m , and from 5 30 p m to 9 30 r m , 
assistant director, from 9 30 am to 1 00 r m and from 5 00 pj>r to 
9 30 tm , a directress, from 12 30 r m to 5 DO p v and from 8 00 p%< 
to 9 30 p v , and an assistant directress, from 9 30 a sr to 1 30 p vr In 
Some cases it is not necessary to have on assistant directress in the eve- 
ning and also not necessary to have on assistant director in the evening 
Grounds are manned according to the needs of leadership 

LEADERSHIP STANDARDS 

Where two workers are assigned to a ph) ground one is designated 
as the playground director and the other as assistant playground di- 
rector Additional employees charged with the responsibility of lead- 
ing clubs or groups and organizing activities uhder direction are termed 
recreation leaders The National Recreation Association recommends 
that (he playground director “be a graduate from a college of recog 
mzed standing, preferably with a major m recreation " and that he 
have “at least one year of successful experience os an assistant director, 
recreation leader, specialist, teacher or vv orlcer in a closely allied field, 
at least six months of which shall have been related to an outdoor 
recreation area”’ The salary range recommended is from $2400 to 
$3900, or, If on a season basis, $40 to $75 per u eek 
It ts recommended that the assistant playground director be nt least 
twenty years of age, have a minimum of six months* successful recrea- 
tion experience, have completed at least two >ears of college, and be 
paid an annual salary of $2100 to $3600 Similar standards are recom- 
mended for recreation leaders 

Specialists who teach or lead groups in particular activities, such as 
dancing tennis, dramatics, or choral singing, usual!) at more than 
one playground, should have successful experience as an instructor or 
leader in the particular activity, be a college graduate with special 
T Personnel Standards in fleered f fen Lcadmhtp National Recreation Awoda 
tion, 19-19 p 28 
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preparation in the particular activity; and be compensated at the rate 
of S2400 to $4200 per year. 8 

In addition to playground directors, assistant directors, leaders, and 
specialists, many of the larger cities employ a number of supervisors. 
Those who plan and supervise only one activity, or one phase of the 
program, are known as supervisors of special activities. Examples are: 
arts and crafts, dramatics, music, nature activities, and sports and 
athletics. Ideally, these supervisors should be college graduates with 
a major in recreation with specialization in the activity they are super- 
vising. It is also important that they present evidence of successful 
teaching or leadership experience in the area of their specialization. 

Another type of supervisor, employed primarily in cities of more 
than 100,000 population, is known as the general supervisor in charge 
of all recreation activities in a district, and thus called a district or 
area supervisor. The city of Milwaukee is divided into six recreation 
areas with a supervisor in charge of each. A supervisor may be as- 
signed the responsibility of planning, organizing, and supervising all of 
a city’s recreation services of a similar nature. The Milwaukee depart- 
ment is organized into three major divisions, with a division director 
in charge of each: playgrounds and social centers, municipal athletics, 
and service and maintenance. All area supervisors are directly responsi- 
ble to the supervisor of pla> grounds and social centers. One of the 
major values of the district organization plan is that it makes possible 
the decentralization of the overall city program, thus permitting pro- 
gram planning, development and supervision on a district and neigh- 
borhood basis. 

A chief executive officer, named superintendent of recreation, is es- 
sential to provide overall administrative leadership, guidance, and di- 
rection to the department of recreation. Assisting him is an assistant 
superintendent in all except the smaller cities. 

CHANNELS OF TOOCEDUIXE 

In any well-organized and efficiently operated department, clear-cut 
lines of responsibility are established and to the personnel concerned 
is delegated the authority necessary to the proper discharge of this 
responsibility. An essential part of the administrator’s task at this point 
*/tfc/,pp. 25-31. 
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is to make clear to everyone in the department the channels of pro- 
cedure which should be followed in processing questions suggestions 
and other matters ° 

A playground leader on a playground maintained by the park de 
partment desires the construction of an additional softball diamond To 
whom shall he submit his request? To the superintendent of the puh 
department? To the superintendent of recreation? To the city manager? 
To a member of the board of recreation who is a personal friend? To 
the district supervisor? Conflict ill will and chaos will be the result 
unless lines of authority are understood and adhered to The Lon* 
Beach California Recreation Commission in its evcellent Employees 
Handbook lists the channels of procedure for employees assigned to 
playgrounds or recreation centers as follows 

1 The person m charge of that facility 

2 The Distnct Supervisor 

3 The Supervisor of Recreation Activities 

4 The Assistant Director of Municipal Recreation 

5 The Director of Municipal and School Recreation* 

If a problem or question submitted by a play ground leader can be 
answered satisfactorily by the playground director it stops at that 
point Otherwise it is passed on up the line until it reaches the indi 
vidual authorized to make a decision on the matter To “go o\er the 
head” of the person nest in 1 ne of authority and carry a problem to 
someone higher up the ladder never giving the proper person an 
opportunity to act on the matter is professional unethical admims 
tnhvely unsound and eventually may prove to be personally dis 
astrous w 

First Steps m Organization 

Recreation administrators are confronted uath numerous problems as 
they prepare for the opening day of the playground season The extent 
to which they have thought through these problems in advance and 
arrived at intelligent solutions before the problems actually arc upon 
them is a direct measure of their administrative ability 
Among the early steps in playground organization are the following 
» Long Beach Recreation Commission Employees Ilendbool— Municipal and 
Set oof Recreation Staff 1050 p St , 

10 See Chapter fl for n more extended discussion of JwdrrjWp In recreation. 
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SUMMER rill! CALENDAR 

ON MILWAUKEE'S | U II PLAYGROUNDS 


JUNE 18 to SEPTEMBER I 

MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS • DEPARTMENT OF MUNICIPAL RECREATION 



_ PBDK Mi «3H • DEPARTMENT OF UVXCtPAl WmVtH - IMILmST. . 


Form 1 Playground Announcement 
INFORMING THE PUBLIC 

Various means should be used to inform the public of the opening 
of the pla> grounds, of the nature of the activities and values of partici- 
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pation, of the location of the grounds and the hours and days they are 
to be open, and any other important and relevant facts Many depart, 
ments issue printed or mimeographed announcements which are dis* 
tnbuted through the schools, public libraries, and other organizations 
Arhcles in the newspapers, announcements over the radio, public 
talks, and posters are other valuable means of calling the attention of 
the public to the opening of the playgrounds 
A printed announcement of a recent summer playground program 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is shown in Form 1 


ORGANIZING THE PLAYGROUND COUNCIL 

The principle of creatine participation emphasizes the importance 
of bringing into die planning and the operation of a playground all 
persons who are participating in its activities and who are sufficiently 
interested and mature to make a worthwhile contribution. One of the 
vital functions of democratic recreation leadership is the development 
of leadership in others Recreation personnel who do all the planning 
and directing themselves with little or no reference to the youth and 
adults for whom they are doing this planning are failures in one very 
important aspect of their work Leadership qualities cannot be de- 
veloped in a vacuum Planning should be done with people, not just 
for people As Bode has said, you cannot achieve democratic ends by 
autocratic methods. “Democracy, like swimming, requires practice as 
well as theory ” w 

One of the most effective ways of providing for the entire com 
munity to share m the promotion of common recreation interests and 
purposes is through the organization of a playground council In some 
cities the council is composed entirely of children elected to serve 
throughout the playground season In others, it is made up of adults 
only selected by various organizations within the neighborhood to 
represent them on the council Sometimes these adult members are 
elected at a mass meeting held on the playground 

Playground councils should be comprised of both youth and adult 
members, for both are concerned with the welfare of the playground 
Even in those instances where the playground leaders conduct no 

u Boyd Hcrny Bode How ire Learn, D C Heath and Company 1940 p. 273 
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adult activities, the council should include adult members. The reasons 
for this are apparent in the list of values of a council given below: 

X. it provides the machinery by which the community and the recreation 
personnel can in a cooperative manner scelc common goals. 

2. It creates a feeling in the community that this is our playground. We 
have a stake in it. We arc interested in its success and wall work to 
achieve this end. The playground is no longer isolated from and insulated 
against the community. 

3. It is a means of revitalizing democracy, of bringing people into closer re- 
lationship with their government. It is democracy in action. 

4. The council provides a means by which youth and adults can work to- 
gether on matters of mutual concern, thereby deepening the understand- 
ings and appreciations of one group for the other. 

5. It is one means of determining the recreation needs, desires, and interests 
of the people. 

6. The council can help interpret the playground program to the commu- 
nity and create favorable public opinion. 

7. It can assist in the conduct of such special events as family nights, sports 
days, circuses, carnivals, pet and lantern parades, and music festivals, 

8 It can help find volunteer workers for the playground as well as locate 
talent for amateur nights. 

9. It provides an organized, continuing group of persons friendly to recrea- 
tion who will help fight its battles. It is both a bridge and a buffer be- 
tween the professional worker in recreation and the public which he 
serves. 

The department of recreation in Richmond, Virginia, has an ad- 
visory council on each of its 36 playgrounds with from six to ten 
members chosen from interested persons in the community. Two mem- 
bers of each council are teen-age youth. Long Beach, California, has a 
junior playground council on each playground with nine chairmen 
assigned to specific activities as indicated below: 


Long Beach Recreation Commission 
Coordinated School and Municipal Program 
Playground Leaders Council 


SOME DUTIES OF PLAYGROUND LEADERS COUNCIL CHAIRMEN 

1. Council President You will 

a. Preside at all Council meetings 

b. Work with the playground director in making a program of activities 
which children like, or which they need 
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2 Chairman of Bays Activities (a boy} You will 

a Work with the playground director in planning and carrying out all 

games and contests on your playground for boys only and special 
events for boys only including camping etc 

3 Chairman of Girls Activities (a girl) You will 

a Work with the playground director in planning and carrying out all 

activities for girls onl) including games contests dramatics rhythms 
and handcraft 


h Help the director in arranging special events for girls only including 
play days picnics parties etc. 

4 Chairman of Publicity y ou M j) 

a Work with the playground director in letting everyone on the play 

ground know what is going on You are chairman in charge of bulletin 
boards posters and special stunts to tell people about something which 
is going to happen 

b If your playground has a newspaper you appoint with the help of a 
director the children who get out the newspaper 

5 Chairman of Safety You will 

a Work with the playground director in planning and carrying out the 

work of (he Playground Safety Patrol 
b Often look over all playground apparatus to be sure it is safe for use 

0 Chairman of Supplies You wall 

a Help the playground director in making and using a good plan for 
checking out and checking in playground equipment 
b Look over supples and equipment to find out what Is needed or will 
soon be needed and report to the director 

7 Chairman of Athletics (a boy) You will 

a Work with the playground director and be playground chairman of 

all boys athletics including entries for tournaments contests and 
competitive activities with other playgrounds or for all-city events 
These athletics would be competitive activity with other playgrounds 

8 Chairman of Records You will 

a Be secretary of the Council 

b Help the playground director in keeping records of children who come 
to the playground name address telephone number etc 
c Keep records of playground activities and of what is done in contests 
on the playground, in contests with other pla> grounds 
d Work closely with team captains Boys Activities chairman and Alh 
Jetics chairman 

9 Chairman of Community Relations and Sportsmanship You will 

a Aid the playground director in planning and carrying out ways of 

helping cJiildren to be good sports 
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b. Work with the director in helping children who do not behove welh 

c. Assist the director in planning ways in which the pla% ground can be a 
help to people in the neighborhood, and ways in which people in the 
neighborhood can be of help to the playground. 

An attractive badge provided by the recreation department is worn by each 
chairman. 

A central council comprised of representatives from the van o us 
playground councils acts for the city at large. “The members assist 
supervisors and managers in the larger phases of planning. They oc- 
casionally appear before civic organizations to tell about playground 
activities." 11 

PLANNING FOR TIDE OPENING DAY 

A successful Erst day on a playground is of great importance, for it 
provides the basis or foundation on which the remainder of the 
season is built If the first day results in happy enjoyable experiences 
for the children they will be enthused about their playground and 
their directors. They will tell their parents and other children; they 
will want to come bach. A bad start will handicap the director for 
many days to come. The following suggestions should be helpful in 
making this Brat day a successful one: 

1. On arriving at the playground, check all supply items against 
your inventory sheet Report any error to supervisor. 

2. Meet the children with a smile, ask them their names, and tell 
them yours, but omit your given name. Tell them about some of the 
interesting things their playground program has in store for them this 
summer. 

S. Be kind and friendly with the children, but let them know at the 
outset that you expect them to conduct themselves as ladies and 
gentlemen. 

4, Get some games going immediately’. Children want action; they 
want to do things. Start a softball game, or croquet, or paddle tennis. 
Then gradually introduce other activities until everyone; is doin'* some- 
thing. 

5. Provide activities for all age groups. Do not ignore the smaller 
children. 

Long Beach Recreation Commission, Annual Report, 1950, p 8 
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6 Avoid long drawn-out presentabons of game rules before allow 
ing children to play Present just enough of the rules so that play may 
be started The rules m detail may be discussed later 

7 Chech condition of grounds and apparatus Be especially alert to 
discover anj unnecessarily hazardous condition 

8 Make simple poster stating hours and days the ground is to be 
open, and place it on the bulletin board 

9 Explain to the children the procedure for issuing supply items 
Make clear to a child that he £s responsible for the return of the item 
issued to him Get his name 

10 If your playground is located in a park, introduce yourself to 
the parhkeeper Make friends with him He can be one of your best 
helpers 

11 Play with the children A leader who can perform some skill well 
will command greater respect than one who does not participate or 
u ho does so poorly 

12 Start immediately to instill in cluldren a sense of pnde m their 
playground Tell them what the city is doing for them and what they 
can do m return One of the first steps in developing the ideal of 
service might be the organization of a dean up squad to pick up any 
broken glass piper or other refuse that may have accumulated on their 
playground since the last playground season 

13 Do not take time to register children on the first day Use child 
leaders to assist with registration beginning the second day 13 


REGISTRATION 


One aspect of a well administered playground is the registration of 
all persons young and old who attend it regularly While most of the 
participants will be registered the first week registration should be 
continued throughout the season as new members come to the ground 
The registration procedure should be earned out in an informal man 
ner and should not be permitted to interrupt the conduct of an activity 
program 


u it ern s 1 8 9 10 and II adapted from Minneapolis Board of Park Commis 
sfoners R«reat on D»v,s on Stof Guide 1947 p 9 

Madison Pubic Schools Division of Reereat oa Manual of fircrcotlonal Materiel— 
A Program far the Hadtsoa Plajgreundt 1917 p 17 
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Information generally requested on the index cards includes name, 
address, date of birth, telephone number, school attended, parents* 
names, family physician’s name and telephone number, activities liked 
best, and date of registration On the bach of the card space fre- 
quently is provided for recording such data as activities participated 
m regularly, clubs, services rendered to the playground, awards won, 
and special talent 

Butler suggests the following uses to which registration records 
may be put 

1 Indicate the apprcmmate number of different individuals regularly 
served by each playground and thereby provide an index of the per 
centage of individuals or families directly benefiting from its program. 

2 Provide information as to the ages, sex, grade and nationalitv of the 
children served. This serves as a guide in program planning and in the 
assignment of workers 

3 Help m determining the location of new playgrounds or discontinuing 
existing areas in which there is overlapping service 

4 Secure home addresses for the purpose of calculating the distances 
traveled in reaching the playground 

5 Hdp the workers become familiar with the children’s names 

6 Help control entrants in playground activities and membership of play 
ground teams 

7 Provide a subsequent check as to age classification and eligibility for 
competitive events 

8 Enable directors to check up on juv enile delinquency bv checking play 
ground records against lists secured from the Juv enile Court If offenders 
have not used the playground directors can find out why not 

9 Facilitate the reporting of accidents to the children’s home and to the 
office 

10 Furnish a directory of parents that can prove useful in organizing neigh 
borhood groups, making home contacts or in publicity or referendum 
campaigns 

11 Justify the continuance of playground service The combined records 
for several years afford a comprehensive list of individuals served by the 
playgrounds 14 

Registration records also furnish an im entory of special talent m the 

neighborhood which can be drawn upon for programs at community 

or family nights 
14 Butler, op ext ^ pp 334-335 
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MADISON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OF RECREATION 

playground registration bunk 


Name 

Address —School attende d 

Date of Birth. —Telephone No 

Father's Name. Mother's Name 

Family Physician's Name- Tele No 

What activities do you like best?— 


Name of Playgroun d- 

Date Reg-1 Rta re d _ _ 

Form 2 Registration Blank 

Activities Participated in Regularly. 


Clubs 

Services Rendered. 
Awards Won 


Special Talent. 


Form 3 Registration Blank (Reverse Side) 
CLASSIFICATION 

As one step toward approximating equality of competition in both 
intra and inter playground activities, departments of recreation have 
established plans for the classification of players generally on an age 
basis Considerable diversity exists in the various classification systems 
used by departments throughout the country as shown m the table on 
the next page 
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Age Classification for P[a> ground Coni petition 


City 

Cubs 

Midgets 

Janiors 

Intermediates 

Seniors 

Chicago* 

None 

-12 

12 to 14 

14 to 16 

16+ 

Cincinnati 

None 

-10 

10 to 13 

13 to 10 

1<H- 

Durham 

N'cme 

—12 

12 to 17 


None 

Jacksonville* 

None 

-14 

14 to 17 

None 

17-*- 

Long Beach 

-12 

12 to 14 

14 to 10 


16 to 21 

Loimvdle 

None 

-12 

12 to 35 

374- 

None 

Madison 

None 

-12 

12 to 15 


15 to IS 

Minneapolis 

-12 

12 to 14 

14 to 16 

16 to 18 

18-*- 


•For fcoy* only OssoEeiUon (or prii is lliihtly diSewtrt. 

» Com ban Hgr with height and we-ght ax£eunrt to drtrrzaine duitScsXoa. 


While no uniform national classification plan is desirable, all cities 
should be guided in the establishment of their system by one major 
consideration, the age range within a group should be sufficiently nar- 
row so that players in approximately similar stages of development will 
compete with one another. Where the range is too great the younger 
plajers often will be unable to make the teams Where the)- do com- 
pete against considerably older opponents, their susceptibility to in- 
jury in certain types of activities is much greater than if they were 
competing with plajers their own age 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES AND REGULATIONS 
In die course of a playground season a multitude of questions arises 
regarding procedure. What should I wear to work? What awards shall 
I give? What shall I do if a boy swears, or smokes, or plays cards on 
the playgroimd? May I have a carnival and try' to raise money for 
^uipment May 1 take my children away tom the playground on a 
field tnp May I ask the merchants in our neighborhood to donate 
pmes to the winners in the pet parade? These are but a few of the 
questions which demand answers, and there must be an element of 
consistency m the answers to all the different persons who ask them. 

■niis consistency is provided by' the adoption of policies which are 
guides to action and by the establishment of regulations govemmg 
procedm^ vvithm the department It should not, and ought not, U 
"““to* * <* operation of a department of 
°? leSS automabc ^>' regtznentedT^nLued, 
and directed by a multiplicity c f administrative pronouncements m 
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the form of regulations which prohibit the exercise of intelligence 
initiative originality and Judgment by the personnel of the depart' 
ment There are however many problems, situations and conditions 
so charged with possibilities for barm to the participants, the staff or 
the department that it is not good administration to leave their solu 
tton entirely to the often widely varying judgments of people who fre- 
quently are inexperienced and not xx ell prepared for their work 

Conduct of Lenders 

Since leadership is the most important single factor underlying the 
success or failure of a playground program the way a leader dresses 
his relationships with the children and adults who come to his ground 
the tilings lie does or does not do even the way he talks often assume 
an importance considerably greater than lie is likely to realize 

fcRESS 

Cities differ materially on the question of dress for their playground 
workers Some require the wearing of an official uniform some stipu 
late that an official badge or arm band be worn others simply state 
that each worker shall dress to suit the activity in neat apparel which 
permits vigorous and free movement of the body Many departments 
prohibit the wearing of shorts and slacks by the girl leaders The dress 
of a leader should not be of such a nature as to provoke unfavorable 
comment or attract undue attention The answer to the problem of 
wearing apparel is to be found in two basic sources ( 1 ) The pnn 
ciple that careful consideration should be given to the community 
customs, mores, folkways, and traditions (2) the concept that in a 
democracy the individual personality is of supreme importance 

The principle advocates caution where extremes in dress are con 
cemed The concept implies that within reasonable limitations leaders 
should be permitted to select their own clothing While some identifies 
tion in the form of badge or insignia is desirable to force all leaders to 
weir the same uniform is a highly questionable practice and appears 
wholly indefensible in the light of the democratic ideal A school might 
with equal jusbffcition require all its women teachers to wear identical 
hats— 1 requirement which in all likelihood would not raise materially 
the morale of the women teachers 
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SMOKING 

Playground leaders should not smoke while on duty, for the children, 
often selecting them as models, may pattern their behavior after theirs. 


relation to CHILDREN 

The inexperienced leader, hoping to be more readily accepted by 
the children, often makes the mistake of trying to be "too good a fcl* 
low.” The relationship of adult leader and child is never that of equals 
in stature, and the leader who seeks such equality commits a serious 
error. As La Piere points out, "The child cannot, by the very nature 
of his previous training, be an adult. He may, of course, act like one; 
but doing so does not make him one.” 1 * The leader who attempts to 
bend down to the level of the child wall lose the respect of the children 
with whom he is working. 

One city’s department of recreation has adopted the following policy 
governing certain aspects of leader-child relationships: 

Do not allow children to become too familiar. Teach them to address you 
properly and courteously by your surname. 

Be strict but not too severe in the management of the children. If it is 
necessary to discipline, be careful to find out all the facts before acting. Warn 
on first offense; impose penalty on second. As penalty, deny the offender the 
use of the ground for a short period of time, or debar from participation in 
some of the activities or from the use of the apparatus. On third offense 
deny offender the use of the grounds for a limited period of time. In handling 
extreme disciplinary cases the following procedure should be carried out: 

a. No member of the staff, except in self-defense, should lay hands on any 
youth. 

b. In extreme cases when there appears to be no other way to handle the 
situation, the director shall call the police squad car. Badger 12. The 
squad car will tale the boy to the station. 

c. The ) outh uill then be taken to the juvenile office v hich will tale care of 
the case from there on. 

d. The Director of Becreation will send a letter to the parents of the youth, 
informing them that he is not to attend any of our playgrounds until ap- 
proval is granted by this office. 

15 Richard T- La Piere and Paul R. Farnsworth, Social Psycholozu. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1936, p 136. r ' 
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e All directors shall be notified to exclude this jouth from their grounds 
until further notice 6 

f The Recreation Office should be notified in writing of all cases m which 
the above procedure is followed This notification should include name 
and address of offender, nature of offense, date and time of occurrence, 
and names and addresses of witnesses 1# 

ABSENCE FROM GROUNDS 

Leaders, during hours of duty, should not be absent from their 
grounds without first hiving made arrangements for such absence 
with the proper department official This important regulation should 
be complied with to the letter If a child should be injured on a play- 
ground during the hours it is supposedly under supervision but actu- 
ally is not, a liability suit filed against the absent leader has an ex- 
cellent chance of being successful, especially if the leader’s absence 
can be shown to be a direct cause of the injury 

TAivnarATiov in department activities 

Some cities prohibit their recreation personnel from participating 
in department-sponsored activities While, of course, recreation work- 
ers should not engage id adult scheduled contests while on duty, there 
appears to be no valid reason fordenjmg them an opportunity to take 
part, as ordinary citizens, in the recreabon program on their own tune 
If, on the other hand, it can be shown that such participation is hkely 
to result in the curtailment of opportumbes for others, or that people 
will feel the recreahon personnel have an unfair advantage, then per- 
haps the recreabon worker should be excluded from the program The 
decision should be made in terms of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

RELATION TO COMMUNITY 

Hie opinions of people as to the worth of a playground will be 
shaped to a considerable degree by their relabons with and reacbons 
to the leaders of the playground So important is this leader-community 
rclabonship that departments have established both general and 
specific policies dealing with various aspects of it Some, m general 

» Madison Public Schools Division of Recreation op dt.pp 21-52 
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terms, recommend that leaders get acquainted with their neighbor- 
hood, use different streets when going to and coming from the play- 
ground, and invite the children and parents to come to the ground; 
that they arrange a Know-Your-Ncighbor community night program 
once a month and encourage the neighbors to take an active part in 
this program. 

Solicitation of merchants or others for prizes, money, or materials of 
any kind should not be permitted unless approved by the recreation 
commission or board. In general, the practice is an unsound one and 
should be prohibited, as the value of the contribution may be more 
than offset by the irritations and loss of good wall occasioned by the 
solicitation. At least two exceptions to this general position should be 
noted here. When the request is for scrap materials for which the mer- 
chant has no further use it seems completely justifiable. In one city 
children collected used ice cream containers and converted them into 
lanterns to be carried in the annual lantern parade. Business firms may 
be requested to proride funds for uniforms for )outh athletic teams, 
provided the firms feel they are deriving advertising value from their 
investment This is a practice which should be controlled carefully by 
the department of recreation, or it may become a vicious one.” In any 
case, uncontrolled or indiscriminate solicitations should never be per- 
mitted. 

Unless carefully controlled, money-raising events may have a bad 
effect on community relations If the individual personality is supreme, 
leaders will hesitate to place children in situations on public play- 
grounds where some can buy and eat and enjoy, while others stand 
around and watch because they have no money. To say that children 
must learn to face reality is no answer at all. There are many realities 
of life which should not be learned on the playgrounds of the nation 
One playground council at least partially solved this problem by dis- 
tributing free tickets for ice cream, cake, and one bottle of a soft drink 
to all children on the playground just preceding each of its ice cream 
socials 

Any form of gambling, innocuous though it may appear, should be 
prohibited as a part of any money-raising event Good ends are 
seldom achieved by evil means. Nehru points out that one of the 


,T See Chapter 7 for a more detailed analysis of the 
firms for athletic team sponsorships 


practice of soliciting business 
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bisic lessons taught by Mahatma Gandhi dealt with this problem of 
ends and means “that means arc always as important as the ends that 
It is not good enough to haw a good end in view but the means you 
adopt to reach that end arc at least as important If you adopt wrong 
means evil means to attain a good end the evil means do not lead 
you to that good end at all " ls 

Lmdcman further cmpliasizcs the importance of this ethical con 
cept "A professional recreation worker is a person who recognizes 
the inviolable connection between means and ends Through tins 
recognition and its practice he becomes a philosopher He is not a 
genuinely professional person so long as he stm cs to aclucv e good ends 
through the use of undesirable means " * 

A department should exercise a centralized control over all its units 
with respect to money raising events Leaders should secure approval 
of the superintendent of recreation or his representative for the event 
and should submit to the central office a complete financial report 
following tbo event All money collected should be turned in to the 
central office unless the playground has a well organized council or 
association in which case subject to department regulations the 
group may handle its own funds Hie practice of denying these groups 
the right to handle within limitations the funds they have raised may 
discourage their efforts and curtail their interests in the playground 

Program f anation* 

In an attempt to solve successfully some of the problems which arise 
when planned daily programs must be changed or when features in 
volvmg considerable potential hazard with possible resulting court 
action are proposed departments frequently establish policies to guide 
their personnel 

JIAJNY DAYS 

Inclement weather wiU necessitate changes w the programs If a 
playground is immediately adjacent to a school or other building avail 
able for recreation use it wall be possible to conduct indoor activities 
for the patrons who are present Social recreat on story telling musical 
U Jawal axial Nelmi Virfe to America John Day Company 1950 pp 181 182. 

55 Eduard C Undeman "Qualit es of a Profess onal Recreation Worker Rec- 
reel lot March 1951 p 533 
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activities and handcraft are all suitable. Other playgrounds may need 
to be closed. In general, ft is well during an extended bad weather 
period to require all leaders unable to continue operation of their 
grounds to report to a central location for a planned program of in- 
service education or some other equally important function. 

FIELD TRIPS 

Leaders are liable for their own negligence on field trips just as they 
are in any other phase of their recreation work. That such liability 
exists, however, is no reason field trips should not be conducted. Field 
trips are a valuable means of ennehing the program and deserve to 
be encouraged, but they should be well-planned and conducted with 
due regard to the safety of the participants. It is well to have the 
recreation commission approve field trips as an integral part of the 
recreation program, thus absolving leaders and administrators of any 
negligence in the mere taking of a child on a field trip. 

Parental consent in writing should be obtained (Form 4). Such a 
permission slip has some value. It shows that the parents had knowl- 
edge of the activity and were willing their child should participate. 
However, the permission does not excuse actionable negligence. 50 


— Playground 

Name. _Age Date 

Destination — 

Type of Transportation 

If Auto: Name of driver 

Hake of car 

Time leaving 

Time returning __ 

I hereby grant my child permission to accom- 
pany his group on this trip. 

Signed_ 

Parent or Guardian 


Form 4 Parental Consent Form for Field Tnps 

_ 15 £y er and f- G * k'chhg. Liability in Public Recreation , C. C. Nelson 

Publishing Company, 1949, p 90. 
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No tnps away from the ground, other than those scheduled fay the 
central oh See, should be made without approval of the central office 


Fees and Charges 

Common policj opposes the charging of fees to children for par 
ticipation in playground activities A small charge however, usually 
is made for supplies used w handcraft classes since the child becomes 
the owner of the item when he completes it n Some cibes limit die 
charge for any one article to oat more than ten cents 


Care of the Injured 

In most recreation situations the leader should be free to choose 
his course of action subject to certain departmental restrictions but 
the state of afFairs attendant upon the injury of a child is not one of 
them A leader s mistake in judgment may result in the death or per 
manent injury of a cluld, or in a suit for damages based upon the 
negligence of the leader, or in both The recreation commission should 
adopt a policy outlining step by step what should be done m the case 
of an injured child and leaders should be required to follow this 
policy as closely as possible deviating from it only when absolutely 
necessary * 


Auards 


The problem of awards has been a constant source of difficulty to 
recreation personnel for many years Shall awards be given? If so what 
lands and how man)? Can the cost of trophies medals and ribbons 
be justified? What effect does the issuance of awards have upon the 
personalities of children? Here are just a few of the questions to which 
recreation people seek answers— and the answers are not easily avail 
able 

An interesting illustration of what can happen when awards are 


11 For a ... 
ters 6 and 7 


c complete discussion of the problem of fees and charge* see Cl ap- 


** See Chapter 12— Safety in 
pli cable to all recreation situatioi 


Recreation— for detailed statement of policy up- 
situations. 
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used as incentives or bribes is to be found in this true story of a mid- 
western playground. In his desire to win interplayground softball 
games, the director of a certain playground promised an icc cream cone 
to each boy who should hit a home run in any of these games. Things 
went well for a short time with the sluggers of the team collecting 
their prizes at the conclusion of each game. However, after a few days, 
the boys got together, decided they should be rewarded for hitting 
three-base bits as well as borne runs, and so notified the director. He 
acceded to their demands. Again the boys went into a huddle and 
came out with the conviction that doubles were worthy of a payoff 
also. The director again bowed to the Inevitable. Nothing succeeds 
like success, so for a third time the mercenary athletes framed their 
demands to include an ice cream cone for any kind of a hit, even a 
scratch single. The director, sensing by this time that all was not well 
in his immediate vicinity but feeling he was in too deep now to with- 
draw, again agreed to pay off, buoyed up by the belief that he bad bit 
rock bottom and things could get no worse. It was at this point he 
made his second great mistake, because his httle bandits, appetites for 
ice cream as completely uninhibited as their sense of morals was per- 
verted, calmly announced that from now on they would play no more 
unless they received an ice cream cone in advance of each game. This 
attitude of the softball players spread to other children throughout the 
playground and, when the directors suggested to the children that they 
take part in handcraft, music, drama, and other phases of the program, 
they were met by the stock question, “What do I get out of it?” Their 
problem eventually was solved by a city-wide policy prohibiting awards 
of any kind with the exception of certificates issued by the central 
office, but the effects upon the children imolied were not so easily 
remosed. 

Now, what mistakes did the director make? In the first place, the 
cones were not a form of recognition for a high degree of excellence 
in the game of softball but were pay for skill in only one phase of the 
game. One of the strongest drives in human beings is the drive or 
urge for recognition. While the highly skilJed player derises personal 
satisfaction from his skillful play and from the acclaim of his play- 
mates, some additional form of recognition appears to be both justifia- 
ble and desirable. In the second place, the ice cream cones had no 
natural relationship to softbalL The)’ w’ere entirely separate and unre- 
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Jated to it Then, too, the awards Jed on to nothing at all They were 
a blind alley One received a cone, one ate it, and that was that No 
inspiration, no memento to which one could point with pride nothing 
to revive memories of high accomplishment with the power to spur 
one on to even greater heights And finally the award produced in 
the recipients socially unacceptable results Though it should have 
been simply incidental to participation, it actually became the dom 
inant reason for participating and assumed an importance out of all 
proportion to its real worth 

When wards result in the distortion of a child s sense of values 
they should be eliminated completely from the program However, 
properly controlled they have real value in helping meet a basic need 
of human beings and in spurring them on to further accomplishments 
Oberteuffer suggests five criteria by which a leader may judge the 
worth of an award 

1 The reward should be inherent m the activity — not separate or unrelated 
to lb 

2 The reward should lead the winner on to further activity m the same line 
of endeavor 

3 The reward should have values no different from those of the activity 
itself 

4 The reward should produce no consequences in the individual winner 
which are unacceptable socially 

5 Above all, the reward or anticipation thereof should not serve as an in- 
centive the incentive must come from the satisfactions within the activity 
In short when rewards are used to help the student face the realities 

of life achieve something organize and integrate values then they are moral 
instruments When they warp values teach false values distort ego and 
dissipate energy, then they must be thought of as immoral 23 

Butler 34 suggests three additional criteria (I) that the award be 
inexpensive, (2) that it be based on a high level of achievement and 
not be distributed indiscriminately, and (3) that man j children be 
given an opportunity to win awards through the provision of several 
classes and many activities 

There are several different lands of awards Those generally given 
to children include ribbons certificates, badges, medals, emblems, felt 

" s Delbert Oberteuffer Physical Education Harjx-r & Brothers 1931 pp "4 73 
** Butler op at p 419 
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letters, plaques, banners, and trophies. One of the least expensive, and 
still very appropriate, awards is the printed certificate. Individual and 
team certificates issued by the recreation department of Madison, 
Wisconsin, are shown in Forms 5 and 6. 


DIVISION OF RECREATION 
OF THE 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Date - 

THIS CERTIFIES THAT 

representing — — 

has placed FIRST in — 

and is hereby awarded this certificate, indi- 
cating superior ability in the above named ac- 
tivity for one year from date hereof. 

ISSUED BY DIVISION OF RECREATION 


Director of Recreation 


Form 5. Individual Championship Certificate 
PROGRAM 

The de\ elopment of a program for the Boston Parmenter Street 
Chapel playground in 1SS5 was a simple matter. All activity centered 
around the sand pile. The program was a simple one because the 
purposes were extremely narrow and limited. Keep the kids out of the 
streets, out of trouble, and out of the hearing of adults. It didn't make 
too much difference what they did on the playground, just so they did 
something. When people possess but a meagre understanding of the 
nature and needs of human beings, when the characteristics of their 
own peculiar society are not very clearly visualized, when the sig- 
nificance of leisure and its uses both to the individual and to the society 
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DIVISION OF RECREATION 
OF THE 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 
MADISON WISCONSIN 


Date— 

THIS CERTIFIES THAT 

is a member of the Championship 

representing — . and is hereby 

awarded this certificate indicating supe- 
rior ability m the above named activity for 
one year from date hereof 

ISSUED BY DIVISION OF RECREATION 


Director of Recreation 


Form 6 Championship Team Certificate 

of which he is a part is hardly given a passing thought, it cannot be 
expected that a statement of the purposes of recreation will encompass 
the higher a alues A river nses no higher than its source 
Limited purposes mean limited programs limited equipment, sup- 
plies and facilities For purpose to a major degree, determines each 
of these It also determines the methods a lender selects The methods 
of a Hitler, a Mussolini or a Stalin in the handling of youth groups are 
not the same that a recreation leader in a democracy will use, because 
the purposes are different The program of the modem plaj ground is 
as radically different from that of the playground in 1885 as the pro- 
gram of the modem school differs from that of its predecessor of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century 
Fortunately, there has never been Imposed upon die playgrounds oF 
the United States anything remotely resembling either a state or a 
national program Communities are free to decide for themselves the 
hinds of activities that mil be conducted on their public playgrounds 
—considerably freer than are the public schools This freedom of 
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choice places a heavy responsibility upon recreation personnel to 
share in the development of programs which will rise above the level 
of mediocrity and achieve an excellence measurable in terms of their 
effects upon human beings. For activities, sports, dance, drama, and 
crafts are not ends; the)' are means. Recreation has been termed An 
End Unto Itself" but recreation is no more an end in itself than are 
education and religion ends in themselves. When activities and in- 
terests are exalted above the importance of those who participate in 
them, such a concept is contrary to the democratic philosophy which 
affirms that "the basic moral and spiritual value in American life is the 
supreme importance of the individual personality.” 3 In harmony with 
this point of view is the concept that all activities, all interests, all ex- 
periences which are provided on the public plav grounds of America 
are means, not ends, and the end is the enrichment of human life. 

The program of a playground ought not be thought of as just a list 
of recreation activities in which people engage. Rather, it is the sum 
of all the organized experiences within that playground which aim 
to make a contribution to the enrichment of human personality. The 
program, therefore, is to be conceived as including in addition to the 
customary recreation pursuits, all of the cooperative administrative ac- 
tivities in w'hich both )Outh and adults share in the planning and op- 
eration of their own recreation. It will also include the many forms of 
civic activity through w'hich the patrons of a playground may render 
service to their community. 

There is no quarrel with those people who argue that fun, enjoy- 
ment, happiness should be an important outcome of participation in a 
playground program. There are no dissenting voices on this issue. It 
is of great importance that people have fun. It is a part of the good 
life. Without it life is hardly worth living. Because people have fun 
is the major reason that the)' come to the playground. When they 
cease to enjoy themselves at the playground they will stop coming to 
it. The quarrel is with those who seem content with fun as the sole 
leadership objective. Fun by itself is not enough. As indicated in 
Chapter 4 it is both possible and desirable to achieve multiple purposes 
without sacrificing the fun value, or any other value. 

Whatever the values sought on the playground the)’ must reside 
Commission, it oral and Spiritual Velvet in the Public 
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somewhere in the planned program Important outcomes do not just 
happen They do not accrue automatically from participation m play- 
ground activities but must be planned for as carefully as a good leader 
plans for a track meet, a drama festival or a circus If outcomes in 
unproved social behavior are sought, what kinds of situations offer 
the richest possibilities for their attainment? After answering this 
question, the playground leader will then attempt to provide these 
situations and realize the values residing within them For example, 
the leaders of a playground may feel that the boy's and girls on their 
playground lack cert am of the social graces w their relations with one 
another They believe that dancing offers excellent possibilities for 
the development of these social qualities A senes of dances is planned 
and, as an integral part of the dance program specific planning takes 
place for the acquisition of manners through social dancing The boys 
learn how to invite a girl to dance, how to act on the dance floor and 
what to do when the dance is over Girls are taught bow to accept 
graciously an invitation to dance how to conduct themselves on the 
dance floor, what they should say when the dance is over, and to 
accept all invitations to dance unless they have excellent reasons for 
refusing 

It may be charged that this is physical education not recreation 
What difference does it make 9 The young people participated \ohin 
tanly in a socially acceptable leisure activity, for this reason it is 
recreation They had fun and they learned some important social 
amenities As a matter of fact, they had more fun as a result of what 
they learned The acquisition of information and some of the social 
graces does not change the nature of the activity, but it does improve 
the quality of the experience, a fact with which recreation needs to ho 
increasingly concerned 

The construction of a program for a playground is no longer a simple 
task It has become a highly complex and difficult responsibility 
Butler® lists 352 possible actiulies for a playground program and ad 
mits that he has given only a few typical examples Actually there are 
thousands of activities from which to choose, and choices too must be 
made among vducs to he sought and leadership methods to be used 
Also, it is desirable to select some means of determining the effective- 
ness of the playground 
* s Butler op rtf, pp 130-137 
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Guiding Principles 

What help is there for the leader who wants to build the best pos- 
sible program for his playground? What are the guides, the route 
signs by which he can find his way? Chapter 3 has pointed out the 
weaknesses in four of the common approaches to program construc- 
tion: the traditional, ament practice, expressed desires, and best guess 
approaches. This section suggests some principles that may be helpful 
in attacking the problem of program planning: 

I. The program should consist of many and carted activities, pos- 
sessing social significance, and hating a vital relationship to the needs, 
interests, and abilities of all the people. The good program provides 
equality of opportunity for ail the people of a community regardless 
of age, sex, or race. The program for girls will be as comprehensive as 
that for boys, and the recreation opportunities for older adults will 
compare favorably with those for younger adults. A wide choice of 
activities will he offered, since people differ in their interests, skills, 
and abilities. There will lie competitive and noncompetitive activities, 
active and passive, group and individual, directed and self-directed. 
Activities will be selected in which reside situations rich with possi- 
bilities for realizing the values deemed important and attainable 
through recreation. The age, sex, and physical condition of the par- 
ticipants will be an important factor in the selection of their activities. 
Narrow specialization will be avoided. 

2. Program planners should keep constantly in mind the welfare of 
the individual. While the leaders may work with fairly large numbers 
at times, they wxB never lose sight of the fact that the ultimate test 
of the effectiveness of a playground is what happens to the individual 
as he takes part in its activities. Traders will not permit the identity' 
of the individual to be lost in the mass. Although the application of 
this principle does not rule out of a program mass activities, it does 
cast suspicion upon mass presentations given for show purposes, un- 
less these presentations can be justified in terms of their contributions 
to the individuals who take part in them. This principle will prompt 
the raising of questions which may prove to be embarrassing to the 
promoters of boxing and highly organized competitive athletics for 
boys under twelve years of age. 

3. The program should provide adequate opportunities for each in- 
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(Uttdual participant to make progress toward a realization of the 
values deemed important In recreation. The doldrums meaning dull 
ness, is a region of calm air over the ocean near the equator where 
sailing vessels of the early days were often stranded for days or weeks 
at a time Some play grounds arc like this for days weeks or months 
at a time the participants are becalmed in a dull monotonous routine 
fvpe of program characterized by the absence of imagination variety 
change and progression The same games are played e\ cry da) m the 
same listless fashion obscrvtd by the simc indolent leaders with the 
same indifferent results 

To each individual a program should be like a ladder As soon as 
lie has mounted one rung enjoved his newly acquired skills infonna 
tion and position of preeminence and dcriv i d whatev cr other values 
arc inherent jii the activity recently mastered he is challenged to 
ascend to the second rung “If die individual personality is supreme 
ctctf/encc fn mfritf character and creative ability should be fostered' 11 '’ 
Excellence can be achieved only when people arc stimulated to de 
velop their capacities to the highest possible degree The volleyball 
phver does not achieve excellence through mastery of the sene alone 
the simplest fundamental of the game but is challenged by the leader 
to perfect other skills in passing spiking blocking setting up and 
general defensive play The good lender is not satisfied with mediocrity 
when the individual is capable of excellence 
One of the basic human needs is that for new and challenging ex 
pentnccs The playground program should help meet this need by 
providing a wade variety of activities through which all participants 
will be given an opportunity to advance both in the quality and in 
the quantity of their recreation experiences 
4 Numerous opportunities should be prodded for the participants 
to share in the pfenning and operation of the program This principle 
of creative participation discussed in Chapter 3 bnngs the partici 
pants into partnership with the leaders in a cooperative endeavor to 
develop and conduct the best possible program for this community 
Its Justification resides in that democratic concept — faith m group 
intelligence— as well as in the fact that people are much more likely 
to participate m support and interpret to others a program wliich 
they have had a part in developing 
* Educational Policies Comm ss on op cit p. 24 
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There arc many opportunities for cooperative planning and action. 
The playground council is one of the best with its responsibilities for 
program planning, establishment oF policies and procedures, mobiliza- 
tion of community resources available for recreation use, and inter- 
pretation of the playground to the entire neighborhood. Youth, in 
addition to serving on the council, may act as game officials and mem- 
bers of various organizations rendering service to the playground, such 
as the safety patrol, leaders’ club, supplies committee, and clean-up 
squad. Adults may cooperate with leaders by assisting in preparing 
for such special events as the circus, pet show, doll show, or drama 
festival, and by taking tickets, ushering, making costumes, or serving 
as judges at various events; discovering people in the community with 
special talent who are willing to give some time to the further de- 
velopment of the program, and by serving as volunteers if requested; 
assisting with registration of children during the opening week of the 
playground season; and by helping to determine community interests, 
reactions, and suggestions for improvement of the program. 

5. The program should emphasize relationships among acticities 
and of acticities to larger enterprises. The traditional playground pro- 
gram consists of a number of different activities and experiences, 
largely disconnected, unrelated, disjointed, and independent A child 
may play softball at 9 o’clock, have crafts at 10:00, enter the croquet 
tournament at 11:00, be in a play at 2:00, go swimming at 3:00 and 
folk dance at 4:00. No attempt is made to point out to him any re- 
lationships existing among these activities nor to give him a unified, 
meaningful picture of the playground world in which he lives. He 
goes directly from a handcraft period to a checker tournament, but 
seldom does anyone think of relating the one activity to the other by 
making the checkers and checkerboards in the handcraft club; and yet 
the true significance of each is realized only in its relationship to the 
other. Furthermore, there usually is little effort to relate activities 
within each activity area. For example, a child may learn a number of 
pioneer dances and never know of their common origin nor why they 
have common characteristics. 

Well, what of it? What difference does it make? The modem recrea- 
tion leader believes that it makes a great deal of difference, because 
attempts to make a vital contribution to the lives of individuals must 
harmonize with the nature of the individuals. Fractionalized and 
segmented experiences cannot be expected to make major contribu- 
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tions to the development of integrated human beings AH the parts of 
a playground activities, leaders, facilities, equipment, supplies, par- 
ticipants, do not add tip to a successful playground, unless they func- 
tion m relation to one another Man is similar to the playground 
Bones, muscles, mmd, spirit, emotions, glands, heart, do not in their 
Separate and distinct entities add up to a man It is only when they 
function in harmonious relationship to each other that man is the re 
suit This is tiie meaning of integration — "the interrelatedness of parts 
Within wholes * There is no such tlung as mmd or body existing as 
Separate and unrelated segments of man While there is no space here 
to review the evidence in detail, in general it may be said that man 
exists as a totality, a unitary whole, that the whole child reacts to the 
whole situation, and that this desirable integrated personality can best 
be strengthened and expanded through experiences which in them 
selves reflect in so far as possible the principle of integration 
An example of integration in the area of recreation is mentioned 
briefly in Chapter 2 Each summer Mason County determines its 
county wide championships in such sports as swimming track, tennis, 
volleyball, softball, paddle and aerial tennis, croquet, horseshoes, and 
archery. In tills respect Mason County is no different from hundreds 
of other recreation departments Its uniqueness lies in the method 
used to determine these championships The creative imaginations of 
recreation officials in this county brought about a reincarnation of the 
Olympic Games and established a Junior Olympiad Village pat 
temed after the encampment set up by the ancient Greeks at the 
foot of Mount Olympus prior to the opening of the original Olympic 
Games 

During the two-day encampment period approximately 200 boys 
and girls played dual roles in one of history s oldest and greatest 
dramas They played themselves as athletes in a modem version of the 
Olympic Games while at the same time they could never quite dispel 
th© feeling that the athletes of almost thirty centimes ago lived once 
again in them For the encampment and die Games vv ere patterned 
faithfully after the ancient Greeks The Eternal Flame of Youth lighted 
from a torch earned by relay runners over a 21 mife course burned 
throughout the encampment The Junior Olympic march was followed 
by the Olympic oath Awards were presented to winners in approxi- 
w L Thomas Hopkins, Megration-lts Ueming and Application, D Appleton 
Century Company, 1037, p 42 
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mately the same manner as they were more than 2700 years ago. 

Several weeks before the encampment committees of youth were 
formed on each playground to plan with the leaders for the Games. 
One committee, assisted by the supervisor of drama for the count)', 
prepared a play about the ancient Greeks and presented it to all the 
athletes during one of the nights of the encampment This committee, 
seeing the need for authentic costumes, brought about the establish- 
ment of a committee on costumes. The members of this committee 
did the necessary research in the library and then with die help of 
some mothers turned the older girls’ handcraft club into an ancient 
Grecian sewing dub. The boys assisted with the making of props 
which included chariots. 

The Olympic theme touched all the play grounds. On some grounds, 
the leaders told the children stories about the Greek gods and heroes. 
Sandboxes were transformed into miniature Olympias with its sacred 
grove at the junction of the Cladeus and Alpheus Rivers, the gym- 
nasium, Palaestra, stadium, and Hippodrome. Many playgrounds pro- 
duced diminutive reproductions of the Olympic Games preliminary' 
to the county-wide Junior Olympics. On all playgrounds the Olympic 
ideals of amateurism and sportsmanship became accepted parts of the 
Olympic procedure. 

Throughout this entire project with its many’ exciting experiences 
and numerous values runs a connecting link — the Olympic Games — 
which ties ei erything together into meaningful relationships. All the 
varied activities make sense as they’ become parts of an integrated 
whole. 

Other possibilities for similar integrated recreation experiences 
may be found in the following suggestions: 


1. A Circus 

2. History of Our Town 

3. Pioneer Days 

4. Sports of Early America 

5. Fun at Home 

6. Indians 

7. Recreation in Other Countries 

it is 
of the 


8. A Drama Festival 
9- A Pet Show 

10. A Lantern Parade 

11. Dances of the Nations 

12. A Hobb} Show 

13. Neighborhood Beautification 

14. Recreation in Our Town 


important to understand that integration, from the standpoint 
individual, is attainable through participation in single actfvi- 
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ties as indicated b> Hoplans analysis of the reactions of the artist 
when he attempts to paint a picture 

The pbys cal movement is readily observed in the actual process of mafc 
ing the brush strokes on the canvas the thinking aspect is found in the 
clarification of the meanings to be convejed, the relationship among line 
color form organ zabon the feel ng is observed in the sustained eagerness 
with which the individual carries on his work and the satisfaction with wh ch 
he surveys the growing result whereas the more hidden phjs ological aspects 
are giving contr butory support to all the others Here aga n we See a con 
saotisJy attentive ftidmdaal operating as a unitary organism m meeting in 
telhgently his purposes » 

Herein lies one of the fundamental d sbnctions between most of 
mans recreation and much of his work in a mechanical civilization 
Recreation challenges the whole man wl le certa n types of work pro- 
vide only a fractionalized experience is discussed m Chapter 4 Unity 
or wholeness however refers to the environment as well as to the m 
dividual and leaders will be on the alert to develop with the children 
larger expanding areas of relationship in recreation They will lead 
the children in the words of the poet to understand that 
All things by immortal po i er 
Near or far 
Hiddenly 

To each other linked are 
That thou canst not stir a flower 
\\ thout troubling a star 3<I 

As leaders arc better prepared for their work and as administration 
becomes more democratic the present fairly common pracbce of is 
suing standardized programs from a central office will disappear The 
playground program of the future will be a constantly growing chang 
mg deepening and widening senes of related recreation experiences 
developed jointly by leaders participants supervisors and all others 
concerned adapted to the individual and the ne ghborhood ui which 
he lives and based upon the nature and needs of human beings in a 
democratic society 

ao As^c) oted by Donald Culross Peattie An Almanac for Modems, G P Put 
nam s Sons 193o p 283 
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6. The program for a community should be sufficiently flexible to 
permit adaptation to each neighborhood . Among the variable factors 
differentiating playgrounds within a community and exerting a con- 
trolling influence upon their programs are the following: acreage, fa- 
cilities, equipment, supplies, race, nationality, education for leisure, 
a^e, sex, interests, number, and economic status of the participants, 
and the abilities of the leaders. A single, uniform, centrally prepared 
and distributed program for all pla\ grounds, therefore, is wholly in- 
advisable. Central office program suggestions should allow sufficient 
flexibility for leaders and participants to plan a program fitted to the 
needs of the people in their community, subject to the conditioning 
forces previously mentioned. 

7. Careful consideration should be given to the community customs, 
mores, folkways, and traditions in the development of a program . This 
principle, discussed at some length in Chapter 3, points to the im- 
portance of public opinion as one factor in the development of a pro- 
gram of recreation. If, for example, dancing is taboo in a community, 
leaders who must operate within the culture in which the}* find them- 
selves will not conduct dancing as a part of the playground program. 
Conversely, if square dancing is a highly popular form of recreation in 
that comm unit}’, the leaders will provide for this interest on the play- 
ground. The principle has both positive 2 nd negative implications and 
emphasizes the importance for recreation leaders to become full}’ in- 
formed about the community in which the}’ are working. 


Classification of Activities 

The leisure interests of people vary so greatly that a playground 
program necessarily includes mam* different types of activities. Only 
a relatively small number of the total list of available activities are 
given in this chapter. They are not of equal value. Some will be in- 
appropriate for certain grounds while quite appropriate for others. 
Many excellent activities not listed here will be suggested by the 
leaders and participants; many will be found in references listed at the 
end of this chapter. 

L Games end sports. This type of activity with its numerous low 
organfeed games for all ages, its varied forms of athletic competition, 
its self-testing events, relay races, and individual or dual sports, ranks 
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high in popularity on the playgrounds and properly conducted equally 
high m potential values 


Group Games for Bouncer Children 


Beater goes round 
Bull in the nng 
Cat and rat 
Circle stnde ball 
Club snatch 
Crows and cranes 
Forest lookout 


Fo\ and geese 
Frog in the sea 
Hide and seek 
H 11 dill 
Eedlight 
Third slap 
Three deep 


Individual or Dual Spouts 


Aenal tennis 
Archery 

Bowling on the green 

Box hockey 

Croquet 

Croquet golf 

Fly casting 

Handball 

Hopscotch 


Horseshoes 
Kite flying 
Loop tennis 
Paddle tennis 
Roller slating 
Shuffleboard 
Table tennis 
Tennis 
Washers 


Gymnastics 
Apparatus play 
Back bend 
Backward roll 
Cartwheel 
Elbow balance 
Forward roll 
Hand balance 
Hand stand 
Hand wrestling 


Sums 

Hand spring 
Head stand 
Indian wrestling 
Jump stack 
Pyramids 
Rooster fight 
Snap up 
Squat balance 
Tumbling 


Team 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Dodge ball 
Hit pin baseball 
Kickball 

Newcomb 

Soccer 


Sports on Athletics 

Soccer baseball 
Swimming 
Touch football 
Track and field 
\ olleyball 
Wrestling 
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Relay Races 


Basketball 
Jump stick 
Cherhead 
Potato race 


Sack 
Shuttle 
Straddle 
Water carry 


2. Social activities. There is value in any activity which satisfies the 
need for congenial companionship, a basic human need. While certain 
of these activities may involve an element of competition, in general 
the competitive feature is secondary’ to the good fun and fellowship 
which characterize the social recreation program. Only activities suit- 
able to the outdoors are listed here, for indoor social recreation activi- 
ties are presented in Chapter 6. 


Amateur nights 
Barbecues 
Block parties 
Bonfire and skit night 
Costume parties 
Family beach parties 
Family nights 

Father and son — Mother and 
daughter contests 
Hard times parties 


Marshmallow roasts 
Patriotic celebrations 
Picnics 

Progressive parties 
Scavenger hunts 
Social dandng 
Social games and relays 
Square dancing 
Treasure hunts 
Wiener roasts 


3. Arts and crafts One of the needs of man, increasingly’ unmet in 
an age of technology, is for creative expression. The arts and crafts 
program gives back to man one of the things which the machine has 
taken sway, namely, the opportunity to find satisfaction through mak- 
ing things with the hands. Properly conducted the arts and crafts pro- 
gram is a means through which children and adults may’ be stimulated 
to do original work, to leam to appreciate the beautiful and the ex- 
cellent, to achieve status, to enjoy release from tension, and to realize 
relationships among activities. 


Basketry 

Beadwork 

construction 
Carving — soap, wood, bone 
Cellophane craft 


Braiding 

Cardboard 


Cork work 
Costume design 
Drawing, sketching 

Pyeing 

Etching 

Jewelry making 
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Knitting 
Leaf prints 
Leathercraft 

Making posters bulletins 
Making scrapbooks 
Making toys 
Metal croft 
Mold casting 

Modeling— -wood day sand 
Nature craft — stone plant seed 
Fainting 
Papier machd 


Plashes 

Pottery 

Puppets 

Puzzles 

Reed and raffia 
Sewing 
Shell craft 
Spatter printing 
Tin craft 
Weasing 
Woodcraft 


4 Music Music is a um \ ersal form of human expression whose 
origin antedated reading and writing So important was music to 
ancient m in that he believed his gods had sent it to him from heaven 
Of all the arts of communication music is one of the most expresshe 
Through music man expresses his deepest feelings — from great joy to 
deepest sadness By meins of music he manifests his religious senh 
ments, patriotism loneliness love hire md all other emotions Jt 
furnishes entertainment and relaxation is used by industry as a deuce 
for stimulating production by overcoming fatigue md js recognized 
as possessing therapeutic value 

Among the most common music activities included in playground 
programs are 

Vocal Instrumental 


Action songs 
Choruses 
Glee clubs 
Croup singing 
Mother singers 
Quartets 
Singing games 


Bands 

Cigar box fiddlers 

Comb bands 

Harmonica bands 

Music festivals 

Mandolin and guitar groups 

Oc-irwa choirs 

Rhythm bands 

Ukulele orchestras 

\ jctrol j concerts 


5 Dancing Dancing is the oldest of all the arts It is the hnguigc 
of the body a form of communication bv means of which the dancer 
may express a mood feehng emotion or idea. One of the most to 
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portant activities among primitive peoples is the dance, which fre- 
quently has a religious motive. Among moderns dancing has enter- 
tainment, organic, and social value, provides a medium for creative 
expression, and is a source of joy and satisfaction both to the dancer 
and to the spectator. The dance program on the playgrounds usually 
consists of folk, national, and social dance. 

6. Dramatics. Dramatics on the playground has much to offer of a 
recreational and educational nature. The universality of its appeal is 
revealed by the extent to which people in all lands love to make- 
believe. A child sticks a feather in his hair, a daub of mothers lip- 
stick on his face, a make-believe tomahawk in his belt, and becomes 
Sitting Bull or Crazy Horse and goes out on the warpath. Children of 
all ages respond quickly and easily to dramatic stunts, charades, 
pantomimes, and story, ballad, and song dramatizations. The older 
the group, the more advanced and detailed the activities can be. The 
drama is one of the most delightful forms of recreation for both par- 
ticipant and spectator. 

A few of the more popular drama activities in playground programs 
are: 


Charades 
Circuses 
Dramatic stunts 
Impersonations 
Marionettes 
Minstrel shows 
Motion pictures 
Pageants 


Pantomime 
Plays 
Puppetry 
Shadow shows 
Story dramatizations 
Storytelling 
Traveling theater 
Vaudeville acts 


7. Nature and outing activities. One of the areas of recreation richest 
in potential values is also one of the most neglected in many play- 
ground programs, because so few leaders are prepared to conduct ac- 
tivities in it. This area of nature and outing activities is particularly 
imporbrat ? n P k yg r0unds hi wban communities for, as Lilienthal puts 
it, “There is something about being in a city that cuts one off from the 
underpinnings of our life.” 31 

Davis, in an article deploring the extent to which the "hired man” is 
disappearing from mechanized American farms, raises some vital ques- 
tions: * 


“ David E LihratM, This 1 Do Batter., Ha^er & Brothm, 1949, p. 204 
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\ car b) year more men are cut off from contact with the living soil and I 
often wonder if we aren t making a ghastly error as we continue to sacrifice 
will out heed so many living values to those of a cold economic efficiency 
Farming teas a way of life by and large it was a healthy if hard one 
producing men strong of body and tough of mind men with space enough 
around tl cm to define them as ind wdual persons They were accustomed 
to the solitudes jn which vital wisdom b readies and trained by the long 
slow rhythms of nature to habits of honest) and mutual self respect 
A great deal of phony sentiment lias been written into descriptions of the 
old rural scene But when oil that is swept aside there remains a question 
which seems v akd Can a culture renrun truly vmJe whose roots m the 
soil are withering one by one? 51 

It is to recapture and preserve some of the values to be derived from 
communing with nature that nature recreation is included in the play 
ground program 
A few desirable activities are 


Astronomy 
Canng for pets 
Collections 
Fossils 
Insects 
Minerals 
Trees 
Water life 
23 ay camping 
Field trips to 
Museums 
Parks 
Zoos 


Fishing 

Gardening 

H king 

Indian lore 

Nature clubs 

Nature crafts 

Nature games 

Nature hTes 

Nature museum 

Nature photograph) 

Playground zoo or aquarium 

Trading 

Traveling 200 


8 Community service Most Americans are fully aware of their 
rWits as citizens in a democracy it is not so certain they are as 
completely awirt of their rcsponsrbrhl.es Among the responsib 1 ties 
of Urn good citizen in a democracy is the rendering of some form ot 
service to the community from which he receives so much Vinous 
phases oi community sconce have a k & tLmate place m tie playground 
program They may include 

M Rennet! S Du The II rnl Man — A lantshm? American - Tie Irm lt,,k 
Times Magazine July 23 19o0 p 13 
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Fon Youth 
C ity beautification 
Clean-up squad 
Leaders’ club 
Officials’ club 
Playground council 

Safety patrol 

Supplies committee 


the American Community 

Fon Adults 

Athletic councils or commissions 
City beautification 
Help provide special program 
for handicapped persons 
Judges of contests 
Male costumes 
Officials 

Playground council 
Prepare and serve refreshments 
Transport children 
Volunteer leaders 


Program Organisation 

The preceding lists of activit,es give but a hint of the great volume 
of materials that is available for the playground program. . In ^ 
present form they are bulky and unwieldy. How shall these ma 
be handled? How shaU they be organized for efficient use? In gen . 
departments arrange these activities into two major divisions on tn 

1. Time. The “time” division is subdivided into three schedules-— 
seasonal, weekly, and daily. The seasonal schedule is simply a compila- 
tion of all major activities planned for the summer. It usually is broken 
down into weeks. One example of a combined daily-weekly program 
for a playground with two leaders is given below: 

Public Recreation Commission 
Cincinnati, Ohio 53 


Suggested Daily-Weekly Program 


Time 1 

Children Under 8 

Children 9-11 

Children 12 and 
Over 

9.30-10 00 

Flag raising Getting out equipment, inspecting apparatus an 
grounds, distributing game suppbes, posting announcements 
organizing groups for morning play , 

10.00-10 45 

1 Group and singing 

1 games 
l Apparatus play 

Low organized games 
Apparatus play 
Sandbox play 

Group and team 
games, practice 
for contests and 
tournaments 


M Adapted by permission from Introduction to Community Recreation, ty 
Ccorge D Butler. Copyright, 1940, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , pp 
284. 
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10:4541:00 

No special activity scheduled; free play; attendance taken, play- 
ground clean-up 

11:00-11:30 1 

Sandbox play 

Aetna games 

Handcraft, music, 
stunts, etc. 

Quiet games 

Folk dancing (girls) 
Handcraft 

11:30-12:00 ( 

Story telling, quiet 
games 

Nature activities 

Music 

12.00-12.30 ' 

1 No scheduled activity 

12:30-1:30 ' 

Central play 

Dramatics 

Quiet games 

Intramural games 

1:30-2 00 l 

Story telhng and story 
acting 

Apparatus play 

Group games and re- 
lays 

Apparatus play 

Group games and re- 
lays, individual 
games and ath- 
letic stunts 

2:00-2:30 

Sandbox play 

Free play activities 
Quiet games 

Quiet games 

Free play activities 
Preparation for future 
events 

Organization of team 
games, practice 
for league games, 
preparation for 
special or feature 
events. 

2:30-2:45 ' 

No .pedal activity scheduled; free pty, attendance Uke»l prepare, 
tion for special events and contests 

2:45-4:15 

Dramatics 

Apparatus play 

Singing games 

Taking part in or 
watching special 
events 

i Contests, tournaments 
or special features 
Handcraft 

Watching league 
games 

Special features, con- 
tests, tournaments, 
league games 
Handcraft 

4:15-5:30 

Sandbox play 

Quiet games 

Storytelling 

Dramatics 

Quiet games 

Meeting of dubs 

Dramatics 

Preparation for com- 
munity events 

Quiet games 

5:30-0:00 ' 

Collecting game materials and playground supplies, check-up on 
playground — 

6:00-8:30 

prams and demonstrations 
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ond with a minimum ot msirucuuu uuu -- basic 

successfully as self-diiectcd activities, particularly after 

skills have been mastered. ,i,birb the 

The more highly organized and directed achvities of 

bulk of the leader's time and efforts are allocated may be th g 
as the core program, since they represent a central body of 
with a specific time for each shown on the daily sched , 
which otlicr phases of the program are built. Chief among 
ties in the core program are the following: 

Athletics — both intra- and inter- Music 
playground games and coach- 
ing of teams 
Clubs 


Dancing 
Dramatics 
Group games 
Handcraft 


Nature recreation 
Practice for special events and 
tournaments 
Relays 
Sandcraft 
Social recreation 

Storytelling 

One characteristic of the well-organized playground is the diversity 
of activities going on at one time. While the leader plans and 
follows a fairly definite and specific daily time schedule, there » ® 
compulsion in so far as the participants are concerned to follow & 
schedule. Thirty children may be taking part in the handcraft program 
at the hour it is scheduled, hut many more than thirty may be sea - 
tered over the ground engaging in various kinds of activities not re 
quiring the immediate attention of the leader. The good leader win 

\ ntlvnntr efozsl filmrte and tRfi nUnU^* 


quinng uie uiuucuuiic auciiuw*i ui uu. iMimi. b , 

attract children much as a magnet attracts steel filings, and the number 
of children in the handcraft club in comparison with the numb' 


... .a comparison with the number else- 

where on the playground is at least a rough measure of one phase o 
leadership ability. However, the provision of numerous opportunities 
for free, loosely organized, self-directed play also is a mark of g°_ 
leadership. The following brief list indicates the kinds of activities 
which, once taught and sometimes emphasized briefly in tourname 
form, constitute a valuable and essential part of the program f° r a 
playground: 
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Aerial tennis 
Apparatus play 
Basketball goal shooting 
Bean bag games 
Sox hockey 
Croquet 
Croquet golf 
Hopscotch 
Horseshoes 
Jackstonej 


of Playgrounds 

Loop tennis 
Marbles 
Piddle tennis 
Sand play 
Shufiteboard 
Table games— checkers chess 
dominoes 
Table tennis 
Wading 
Washers 


A third classification of activities from the standpoint of the degree 
of organization required is the special event A special event is what 
the name implies an event that is unusual out of the ordinary it 
occurs generally only once during the season requires considerable 
planning provides a high point of interest in the weekly or seasonal 
program often attracts people to the playground who are not regular 
attendants and possesses public relations value beyond that of the 
routine type of activity Among the popular events of this nature are 


Amateur night 

Band concert 

Block party 

Bonfire and slat night 

Carnival 

Circus 

Dance festival 
Doll show 
Easter egg hunt 
Family night 
Fishing rodeo 


Handcraft exhibit 
Hobby show 
Lantern parade 
Motion pictures 
On wheels parade 
Pageant 

Patriotic celebration 
Pet show 
Picnic 

Treasure hunt 

Wiener and marshmallow roast 


In the larger communities a special event generally is hunted to a 
single plaj ground in the smaller all playgrounds frequently come to 
gether for such events as the circus lantern parade or dance festival 
The extent and nature of the planning involved in preparing for one of 
the less complicated special events is indicated in the following sug 
gestions to playground leaders on the conduct of a doll show issued 
by the Jacksonville Florida Department of Recreation 
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DOLL SHOW 
Week of Afbu. 12 


ELIGIBILITY 

Big dolls, little dolls, dolls dressed in natural costumes, character dolls and 
dolls made of peanuts, corncobs, clothespins, toothpicks and corks are all 
eligible for the Doll Show which is being held throughout the city play- 
grounds 

ORGANIZATION 

The first step in preparing for a doll show is adequate publicity through 
notices and posters on your bulletin board, and if you have any unusual dolls 
put them on display The Doll Show will be held on the playgrounds some 
bine during the week of April 12, and publicity should be on your bulletin 
board by April 9 

Have date and tune for jour Doll Show m the office by Apnl 10, as this 
lnformabon will be sent to the papers 

COMMITTEE SHOULD BE APPOINTED 

A committee should be appointed to act as judges, if possible ask some of 
the interested parents, school officials, young people or anyone you think 
would be suitable judges 

CONTEST 

A Doll Show may be organized by having tables or suitable places to 
display the different classifications, or you may have a parade of your doffs 
If the parade idea is used ha\ e the children line up according to the different 
classifications and march around, stopping m front of the judges for them to 
make their decisions A combination of these two ideas may be used Ha'S 
each child pm a paper number on her doll and the leader must keep a key 
list with names and numbers 

classification ( Classifies bon may 
Prettiest doll 
Best-dressed doll 
Oldest doll 
Largest doll 
Smallest doll 

ADDITIONAL TYPES OF CONTEST 

In addition to different classes of dolls you may include best doll fumi 
lure, most aUractiv e decorated doll carnage, most picturesque doll scene 


include the following) 

Hand made doll 
Largest number of dolls entered 
Doll with pretbest hair 
Foreign doll (best dressed to 
represent country) 
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INTEFITLAI CJ10UND ATHLETICS 

Is it desirable for the vinous playgrounds of a community to par- 
ticipate in athletic competition with other play grounds? There is no 
categorical answer to this question Opinions of recreation superin 
tcndcnts differ widely on the issue 
As indicated in Chapter 2 Jefferson County, Kentucky, discontinued 
interplay ground athletic competition on a league basis in softball and 
baseball for hvo major reasons ( 1 ) it created J1 will, friction and un- 
friendly rivalries among the different county communities, whereas 
one of the important functions of recreation is to create good will and 
to draw communities together in friendly relationships, and (2) the 
playground leaders devoted an undue amount of their time and ener- 
gies to the coaching of the relatively few “stars” on the interplayground 
teams and neglected the great mass of boys and girls A third objec- 
tion, frequently voiced against interplayground athletics, is the dif- 
ficult) of transporting team members from one playground to another 
In favor of interplayground athletics are the following points 

1 They provide an opportunity for the highly skilled youth to 
participate against others of equal ability Recreation personnel 
have no hesitancy in establishing special programs to meet the 
needs of handicapped youth, equal enthusiasm should be 
shown for shaping the program to meet the needs of the boy 
and girl gifted with a high degree of athletic ability Play 
ground leaders should strive to foster excellence m youth rather 
than be satisfied with mediocrity 

2 They attract to the playground boys and girls who would not 
otherwise attend 

3 There are values inherent in interplayground athletics not to be 
found m other phases of the program 

4 They motivate the intraplayground athletic program and raise 
the le\e 1 of skill by the power of example 

5 On pla> grounds where attendance is so limited as to preclude 

the organization of mtraphyground leagues, they provide the 
sole opportunity for athletic competition on a team and league 
basis ( 

Most communities have found it desirable to conduct some form ol 
intcrplayground athletics Although Jefferson County, Kentucky, ehxni- 
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nated weekly softball and baseball league play, it retained tlic county- 
wide softball tournament at the end of the summer season and contin- 
ued to conduct its swimming and track meets and tennis tournaments. 
Many communities bold an intraplayground tournament each week in 
such different activities ns paddle, aerial, table and loop tennis, cro- 
quet, croquet golf, checkers, chess, and horseshoes, and near the end 
oF the season bring these individual playground champions in the 
various age classifications together at a centrally located playgroun 
where all city championships arc determined in one day. The larger 
communities frequently determine district championships immediately 
following the playground tournaments, and thus only district cham- 
pions participate in the city play-offs. 

In many cities a program of intcrplavground athletics is carried out 
on a league basis with each playground furnishing a team in each age 
division. Softball generally is the most popular of the interplayground 
sports conducted on a league basis. Volleyball for both boys and girls 
and hit pin baseball for girls also arc found frequently on the inter- 
playground calendar. 

The problem with respect to interplayground athletics is dear 
enough. Are competitive interplayground games to be conducted as 
an important part of the recreation program or are they not? A number 
of cities operate such a program but do not permit the playground 
leader to accompany his teams when they travel to other grounds. This 
procedure appears wholly inadvisable. If interplayground athletics arc 
worthy of being included in the program they arc worthy of being 
properly administered. There are real and lasting values to be derived 
from such a program hut they do not accrue automatically from the 
mere act of participating in the activity. They must be planned for 
just as carefully as the leader plans for the development of individual 
skill and team strategy. For a leader to coach a softball team and then 
turn it over to a volunteer to take charge of when a game is played 
away from the home playground is legally hazardous and recreationally 
unsound. A scheduled interplayground softball game is an integral pari 
of the recreation program, and communities are legally responsible f° r 
providing qualified leadership for the supervision of the players both 
during the game and during travel to and from the game. If they pro- 
vide instead a professionally incompetent volunteer and a member of 
the team is injured while under this volunteer’s supervision and be- 
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came of 1m incompetence, recreation officials may find it difficult to 
defend themselves In a lhbiht y suit based upon their failure to provide 
the proper character of supervision As D>cr points out, “Public 
recreation departments arc responsible for furnishing competent lead- 
ers and supervisors Such persons must possess certain qualities and 
abilities to conduct the activities as noil as possessing the ahehtj to 
use at wage good judgment and to act with reasonable care * 

If recreation depir (mints arc going to operate programs of inter- 
plat ground athletics, they should do the job properly or not at all A 
qualified, professional!) compi tent, employed leader should accom 
pin) the group and so handle his shire of (lie responsibility as to help 
achieve desirable outcomes If the visiting group is so small as to make 
»t difficult to justify sending a leader along the mterph)ground atb 
Jetic program should lie discontinued or else expanded to include more 
sports nnd more children Why not send several softball teams instead 
of just one? Or why not. In addition to the softball turn or teams, take 
along a volJc)bill learn, a paddle tennis team and teams in horseshoes, 
croquet golf, nertil tennis, and shufficboard? If interphyground ath- 
letics are a good thing for fifteen children, then the) should be an c\en 
better thing for fifty children 

finrir/iin^ tiff Prngrnm 

On the playgrounds of America arc being conducted many splendid 
leisure activities contributing greatly to the lives of the people par- 
ticipating In them But there Is much to be found in many of these 
programs that is exceedingly inane and trivial Much of the dramatics, 
music, handcraft, and sports is poorly chosen, unrelated to purpose, 
improperly conducted, and Inadequately evaluated The recreation 
people have been accused of being promoters, of being conductors of 
activities without much concern for the quality of the activities or t he 
reasons for their conduct Certainly in some instances the criticism has 
been merited Hecrcation leaders must leim the language of excellence 
and m turn teach it to their children The simple and the trivial arc 
not the same Some great drama and some grot music is so simple 
that childrtn can appreciate it There is no necessity to accept the 
commonplace in recreation Leaders of course can not go too far be- 
yond the Interests and experiences of the people with whom they work. 
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but the truly great leader will reject the cheap and tawdry and strive 

to familiarize his people with excellence in all that they do. 

Scott suggests ten ways of enriching a playground program: 

1. Critically evaluate activities yearly and eliminate those which are no 
longer valuable. 

2. Provide day camping experiences for all the children. 

3. Provide a “camping comer" on as many school playgrounds and parks 
as possible. These facilities could be used by Scout troops, Camp Fire 
Girls, and other groups. 

4. Maintain a small fleet of sailboats and teach children to sail. The chil- 
dren might even help build these boats as a part of the handcraft pro- 
gram. 

5. Make available through the public library bookmobiles on a city-wide 
playground run. Distribute both books and phonograph records. 

6. Sponsor fly tying and bait casting. If an adult club devoted to these 
activities exists in the community, its members might be willing to volun- 
teer their services as teachers. 

7. Equip the playgrounds with miniature playhouses, beautifully designed 
and constrvcted to scale, as has been done m New York City. 

8. Provide well constructed and equipped nature museums. 

9. Conduct family night programs with the entire family coming to the 
playground, bringing a box dinner, participating in games, and singing* 
and watching a drama or home talent show and possibly a movie. 

10. Conduct surveys and public hearings os a means of determining needs 
and interests. 54 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 

An essential feature in the proper administration of a playground or 
a system of playgrounds is the keeping of adequate records and the 
compilation of official reports. Since playground leaders must dis- 
charge numerous responsibilities and often have very large group* 
of both youth and adults under their supervision, records required 
from them should serve an important purpose and be easy to make and 
keep. Records should be adequate for the needs of the playground 
and so devised that permanency is both possible and probable Record 
keeping should be a means to an end, never an end in itself Among 

- “ Wolf " 0 L - Scott > “Enriching the Recreation Program," Recreation, JanuaO* 
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the ends to be served by an adequate system of playground records 
are the following 

1 Collect information for use in justifying budget requests 

2 Comply with legal requirement 

3 Provide accurate accounting of playground funds 

4 Determine total costs of various phases of the program and also 
the costs per person participating 

5 Furnish accurate information on services rendered 

6 Secure data for use in program of public relations 

7 Provide information for use in evaluating the playground pro- 
gram 

Butler has compiled a comprehensive list of records and reports of 
value in the operation of a playground system 

1. Records of Playground Service 

Annual or seasonal reports of the department 

Annual or seasonal reports of individual playgrounds 

Annual or seasonal reports of special supervisors 

Weekly or monthly reports of playground directors and supervisors 

Duly attendance reports 

Records of the use of special areas such os pools and tennis courts 
Daily, weekly and seasonal programs of the department 
Programs of all special events leagues, community nights, tournaments 
Suggestions for new activities 
Radio programs presented 
Programs of training institutes 
2 Personnel Records 

List of all employ ees, personnel and service records and assignments 
List of all junior and volunteer leaders with addresses and reports of 
service 

List of cooperating leaders, city officials parents or organizations (Such 
a list may also be kept by individual playgrounds ) 

List of persons granted permits for tennis and other special facilities 
R osiers of teams, clubs or organizations affiliated with the department or 
using its facilities 

List of persons registered on the playgrounds and enrolled for special 
activities (Sometimes registration lists are kept on the individual play 
grounds onlv ) , . 

Winners In atv wide leagues, tournaments or contests (Each playground 
will record winners of its special events or contests ) 
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List of persons attending training institutes conducted by the department 
List of persons who haie iron and received playground awards 

3. Administrative Records - 

Constitutions or charters of all clubs organized by or affiliated with the 
department 

Copies of all publicity and other material published by the department 
WeeUy forecasts 

Records of special relationships or cooperative projects 

Schedules oE special workers 

Reports of supervisors 

Complaints filed with the department 

Record of serious playground accidents 

Schedules of playground hours and seasons 

Copies of all bulletins, manuals, instructions to workers, directories, issued 
by the department 
Copies of all forms adopted for use 

4. Property Records 

List of all playgrounds, their acreage, location, date and method of 
acquisition, facilities and equipment 

Blueprints and sketches for all playgrounds, showing general, grading, 
drainage, water and sewer and planting plans 
Blueprints and sketches for all buddings, special facilities and equipment 
Surveys — topographic, soil 

Cost estimates or records of construction of areas and facilities 
Detailed specifications 
Facility permit records 

S. Financial and Business Records 

Budgets — work sheets, classifications, estimates, requests, official budge* 
Receipts — sources, amounts, disposition (Records are also kept on the 
individual playgrounds ) 

Expenditures — detailed statement of expenses based on budget authoriza- 
tion 

Bookkeeping and accounting records of various types 

Cost records for development and operation of areas and facilities 

Time sheets and payrolls 

Purchases — materials ordered, guarantees, quotations, deliveries 
Contracts bids sought and received, agreements and contracts entered, 
reports of work or service 

In\ en tones- for the department and for individual playgrounds 
Insurance -list of policies covering fire, tornado, accident or other typ^ 5 
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6 Official Organization Records 
Minutes of board meetings 
Resolutions and policies adopted by the board 
Reports to board by superintendent or others 
Correspondence relating to business of board or department 
Legislation relating to board or department 
last of appointments and service record of board members 
Court actions affecting the board or department 
Report of special studies and surveys 
In addition to these records a library should be prov ided in the department 
office, and a limited one on every playground M 

The Attendance Report 

No completely satisfactory method of recording attendance has yet 
been devised though a long step forward was taken in 1938 when the 
National Recreation Association appointed a committee of recreation 
executives to stud) the problem This committee recommended adop- 
tion of the following formula Multiply the peak attendance for the 
morning by 2, the afternoon peak count by 25 and the evening peak 
count by 1 5 

Since the attendance record constitutes a tabulation of visits by 
different individuals to the playground during each of its three sessions 
per day, it is obviously impossible to secure an accurate count of per- 
sons attending simply by counting those present at the peak period of 
each session and adding the totals together IF the peak period of die 
afternoon is at 3 30, any count taken at that time wall fail to include 
those who were m attendance earlier in the afternoon but who left the 
ground before 3 30, and it will miss those who came to the ground in 
the afternoon after the count was taken It is for tins reason that the 
above-described plan was adopted based upon a formula arrived at 
after considerable research conducted in 43 cities 
The formula has certain grave weaknesses It cannot be used to 
record the attendance of spectators at special events it applies only 
to playgrounds with diversified programs, it functions cffectivcl) only 
on summer playgrounds, it fails to give a true accounting of attendance 
at those { ihygrounds nherc rertim unique or unusual conditions 
85 George D Butler, Flcyerouruit Tltcir Administration end Operation, A S 
Barnes and Company, 2nd ca 1950 pp 311-313. 
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prevail it is misunderstood by many people * “ 

Ml gli 

intensively in a varied program over a three-hom ese faults *e 
eninl in the sieht of the attendance report. Despite these la 
formula represents the best method yet devised f° r record^ 
attendance. Departments should adopt it, experiment wither , 
and report their results to the National Recreation Association. 

Long Beach. California, uses the formula in connection wth a 
port form which furnishes valuable information not generally ava.lau 
from the usual attendance blank. A list of instructions to workers 
how to make out the report follows: 


Recreation- Department 
City of Long Beach 


METHOD OF PREPARATION OF WEEKLY ATTENDANCE REPORT 

Section A-B (General Attendance) - « s an d 

1. Multiply the peak attendance for the morning by 2, afternoon dj . 

2. Compute each entry as the nearest whole number; do not use fractions 
which may result from multiplication by the attendance formula. 

3. Total the attendance each day and for the week and enter in the We } 
Summary box in the participant column opposite A-B. 


Section B (Organized Groups and Major Activities) , 

1. Participants in the activities listed here have been counted under ge 0 ® ^ 
attendance, hence figures for the section are not carried forward to 
Weekly Summary. 

2. Entries reFer to activities and are not chronological; make only one en “c 
for each activity, use work sheets to combine figures for the same activu/ 
on two or more occasions. 

3. Entries are for participants only. , 

4. A regular activity which does have real spectator value should be 

under Section C — the only section of the report form which accounts 
spectator attendance. , 

a. Remember that spectators are those attracted to your area by 

specific activity to which they are credited — not those already on > oUf 
ground who are counted as general attendance. 
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Section C (Special Events, etc ) 

1 This section is self-explanatorj as to its principal purposes One point 
concerning which additional information might be helpful is m connec- 
tion with the vertical columns headed S and A Whenever an outside 
grouj) or organization is involved in a recreational event please check to 
show the capacity in which they served — whether as sponsors or assist 
ants 

2 The purpose of the report form is thwarted if peak count of general 
attendance is made at a time which includes attendance at special events 
See the tune lapse provided for m the instructions on the Weekly At 
tendance fleporf form 

Section D (Permit Groups) 

1 This section is used almost exclusively in connection with permit groups 
using clubhouses In such cases the status of the department worker sel 
dom exceeds that of custodian 

2 Where there is a greater degree of supervision organization or instruc- 
tion, the name of the group served and the number of participants should 
be entered in Section B instead of Section D The attendance should be 
added to the A B totals for the day, but should not be multiplied by the 
formula 

finally — T otal all seebons and complete Weekly Summary 
While data recorded in the attendance report should not be so 
voluminous as to require an undue amount of time and effort on the 
part of the leaders, information vital to the improvement of the pro- 
gram should be recorded Becreation officials need to know more about 
the individuals attending the playgrounds than simply the number 
and whether they are children or adults This information is not suf- 
ficiently specific to tell whether the program for teen age girls is suc- 
cessful or not m terms of the numbers talcing part, nor does it shed 
any light upon the drawing power of the grounds with reference to 
adult women or midget boys under twelve years of age In so far as 
possible, therefore, attendance reports should provide information on 
the number of participants on both a sex and an age-group basis 


The Acta it res Report 

This is a weekly report generally combining attendance data with 
many other types of information, such as number of bo)s and girls 
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registered, supervisors visits, 

time report for playground personnel, results of interplaygr 
Me contests, and results ./inspections of ground and equ.pment 


Leader’s Annual Report 

An annual or seasonal report recounting the major -vipcct5 ° . 

work during the period recently completed is required by s 
partments. The report also includes recommendations fot r the 
This type of report is important for a number of reasons. It may 
an appraisal or evaluative function, provide infommbon basic * 
further development of the playground, furnish data of a his 
nature, and he of great value to a new director nest season. 

The Becreation Department of Decatur, Illinois, requires its 
to Ble an annual report for each playground. Much of the report 
with suggestions for improving the playground next year in the ig 
of this years experiences. One or more questions arc listed und ^ r , 
of the following headings: institutes, summer program, conduct 
playgrounds, personnel, community reaction, rainy days, safety, ban 
craft, day camp, music, dramatics, lantern parade, annual city-wi ^ 
play day, athletics, singing games, square dancing, clubs, enrollmen 
and attendance, recreation department and you, and program id 


Inventory of Supplies and Equipment 

Proper administration requires the establishment of measures to 
safeguard the department against the unnecessary loss of playgroun 

P 1 1. rr t *1 — l^tanfnrv which. 


equipment and supphes. One of these measures is the inventory which. 


if efficiently maintained, enables the director to know at all times the 
number of different items he should have on hand. A record of the 
equipment and supply items issued to each playground is essential also 
if an accurate accounting is to be made of the costs of each p^)' 
ground. Form 9 presents an inventory blank which was developed for 
use in Minneapolis. It is offered here as an example of one that is eas) 
to administer. 



AONNEAPOUS, MINNESOTA 
BOARD OF PARK COuU15i!OHERI 
RECREATION MV! VON 


Pfrtod F.*ylnn!rjj_ 

P«* oi Ending 
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Requisition Forms 

As equipment and supplies wear out, playground leaders will need 
to requisition replacement items. These requisitions should be m 
writing for purposes of the record. Leaders should anticipate their 
needs and file their requisitions long enough in advance to prevent any 
disruption of the program as a result of a laclc of supplies. Form 10 is 
a requisition blank used in Decatur, Illinois. 

RrCTMfior, Dtcrtw, >».«.!* E, * k 



Form 20. Requisition Blank 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

Balls, bats, nets, slides, swings, and handcraft materials are to a pi 3 )' 
ground what books, maps, charts, and globes are to a geography class 
the tools by means of which achievement of the purposes of the 
program is facilitated- The primary question to be considered in the 
selection of these items, therefore, is this: What values do we seek 
on tins plav ground and what supply and equipment items will best 
enable us to realize these values? Although such factors as economy 
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and space unfortunately often impose restrictions upon ones choice 
of supplies and equipment and high pressure salesmanship and tradi 
bon frequently exert an unwholesome influence a careful analysis of 
values sought should be the basis for determining equipment needs 
The term ‘'supplies” is used to designate those expendable items 
whose h/e is relatively short, such as bails bats and nets The term 
equipment relates to those more durable items such as sivmgs bas 
ketball goals and volleyball standards 


Procurement 

Sound administration provides that the preparation of lists of sup 
phes and equipment needed for the next playground season shall be 
a cooperative undertaking by administrative and supervisory person 
nel leaders and all other recreation workers using particular supplies 
and equipment The people who use these items constant!) in the 
conduct of programs are in a better posibon to judge of their adequacy 
than is the administrator whose relationship with them is relatively 
remote The principle of creative participation should be applied to 
the problem of procurement of supplies 

Equipment and supply items needed in large amounts should be 
purcliased on bid as a considerable saving of department funds can be 
effected by so doing If the community is of sufficient size to have n 
central purchasing agency the buying of recreation supplies and 
equipment generally will be handled by this agency in close coopera 
tion with tlie recreation department Steps in the process of calling for 
bids include the listing of exact specifications for each item setting 
delivery terms publication of notice that sealed bids wall be received, 
notification to bidders of the time and place at which bids will be 
opened examination of the bids and awarding of the purchase con 
tract to the bidder judged by the recreation commission to have met 
the specifications at the lowest price 
A purchasing policy should be established by the recreation com 
mission as a guide to action in tins important phase of administration 
The policy should stipulate which official bas the power to purchase 
the kinds of supplies and equipment that may he purchased without 
special authorization from the commission the amount of monev that 
may be spent in a given transaction by the purclusmg officer under 
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what provisions discounts ma y he 

may be made, and what stems are ^ P”X a re possible only 

wh»l4e"” 

siOer the feasibility of combining with one another m a co p 

b “when supply and equipment items are rec<3 ™^ *^ c h^'order 
cheched carefully against the department , : copy < >f he purges 
to ensure that the items received are identical in quantity 4 
with those ordered. 


Storage 


A good storage room is of primary importance m * e S™?" ® 
of supplies. A central room, or warehouse m the larger ciU , ^ 

used to store supplies for the entire department Tits ra 01 "' cool 
house, should be well ventilated, adequately lighted, and remain coo^ 
and dry throughout the year. Every precaution should be *a 
guard against the fire hazard. By the proper use of shelnug 
space can be saved and the handling of items facilitated. Steel 
ing is preferable to wood as it is easier to keep clean and 
deGnitely. Where wood is used for shelving, space should be le 
tween boards to permit free circulation of air. Fine mesh wire 
proved to be effective shebang material, especially for balls. 

Adequate records should be kept of materials stored in the cen ^ 
warehouse. These records will include accounts of the receipt o 
supply items and of their issuance on the basis of approved ^ 
tions. A general inventory is essential Playground personnel wuj 
it desirable to draw supplies from this central reservoir in sutno 
quantity to keep their individual inventories at a high level. 

On the individual playground where a shelter house or school bui 
ing is available, a small room reserved solely for the storage of supp 
is desirable. This room should he kept locked except when an 
ant is in immediate charge. Since many playgrounds have no buiMin^ 
on them, other arrangements for the storage of supplies must be ma • 
This problem frequently is solved, although not entirely sabs facto bV 
by the provision of large boxes with shelving built in and sheatn 
with metal to keep out the rain. 
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Issuance and Care 

Playground leaders must be extremely careful to establish adequate 
control measures over the issuance and use of supplies and equipment 
Failure to do so may result in the loss of many \aluable materials 
especially on the larger playgrounds The leader who proceeds on the 
assumption that all children are honest is due for a rude awakening 
In issuing materials the name of the receiver should be noted along 
with the item received He is then held responsible for its return 
Butler suggests “A practical method of dealing with this situation is 
to set up m one card file the names of all persons using equipment and 
m another an index of every piece of equipment m use When a per 
son checks out an item, his card is removed irom the name file and 
placed in the equipment file under the item checked out When the 
equipment is returned the name card is put back m its own file"” 
A committee on supplies, comprised of children attending the play 
ground and headed by an efficient chairman, can be of greit assistance 
to the playground leaders by relieving them of the routine task of 
issuing and receiving the numerous items handled each day 
An excellent opportunity is presented playground leaders to utilize 
supplies as a means of achieving desirable goals not directly inherent 
in the activity itself for which the supply item is intended The ad- 
ministrative principle that all facilities, activities, and services should 
be made to yield as large a return as possible lends support to the 
efforts of leaders to use supplies as a means to 

1 Developing in children an appreciation of w hat the community 
is doing for them and some idea of the costs of this service 

2 Developing respect for public property and concern for its 
protection as a common possession and responsibility 

3 Developing a sense of moral responsibility or honesty 

4 Strengthening the social and cooperate e impulses while mod 
crating the selfish tendencies This may be done by leading 
children to appreciate the importance of sharing the supplies 
and equipment 

5 Expanding the knowledge of children, deepening their appre- 
ciations, and increasing the meaningfulness of their expert 
ences 

® a I bid , pp 40-41 
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A basketball should be far more to a child than simply a round 
object he attempts to throw into a basket. All of his experiences with 
this game become more significant if a basketball means to him, among 
other things, the expenditure of a certain sum of money, for a ball 
measuring 29 to 30 inches around and weighing between 20 and 22 
ounces, covered with leather secured from a steer, cow, or calf, in* 
flated with from seven to nine pounds of air pressure, and used in 
games by hundreds of thousands of players and attended by ap- 
proximately 90,000,000 people annually in the United States. It should 
also mean to him James Naismith, his peach basket, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association College of Springfield, Massachusetts in 
1891. 

It may be said that all this is not essential to the playing of basket- 
ball, that is true. Nor is it imperative that a traveler stopping to view 
Independence Rock, that historic landmark of the Oregon trad in 
central Wyoming, know anything about the history of the westward 
movement Let him look as he will, he sees only a rock and nothing 
else. But another traveler sees a ghostly cavalcade of horses, mules, 
oxen, covered wagons, and travel-weary pioneers emerge from the 
pages of history of a hundred years ago, stop a while to rest from their 
struggles through this chaotic, tortuous country, carve their names on 
this turtleback of reddish gray stone and then wind slowly away over 
the horizon to the southwest — if he knows about it. A knowledge of 
history transforms an otherwise ordinary rock into a landmark of tre- 
mendous historic significance and greatly enriches the experiences of 
those who view it. To a lesser degree, but in a similar manner, the 
experiences of children may be enriched by leaders who see a story in 
every piece of equipment and are wnlhng to relate these stories to 
the plajers. 

An efficient program of care and repair is essential if maximum 
service is to be provided. The following suggestions will be helpful in 
prolonging the hfe of game materials.* 7 

1 Do not allow good leather balls to be used outside on damp or rainy 
days If they do become wet, inflate them almost to normal playing 

31 Many of the suggestions listed here axe based upon materials appearing in 
Virginia Bourquardez and Charles Heilman, Shorts Equipment— Selection, Cere, 
end Repair, A S Bames and Company, 1950 
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pressure before drying Do not place them near heat to dry them out 
as this may crack the leather 

2 When in use check balls daily and keep them properl) inflated Never 
Gvermflate a ball as tlus strains the fabric lining An air pressure gauge 
should be used to determine the amount of air in a ball 

3 Forbid children to sit on inflated balls or to kick volleyballs or basket 

balls 7 

4 Do not permit children to throw the various types of paddles used on 
the playground nor to strike objects other than those for which the 
paddles were designed 

5 Shuttlecocks for aerial tennis should be wry carefully taken care of 
Humidify birds three or four hours before using them Store the shuttle 
cock with the feathers up in a wire grill or cardboard with space cut out 
to fit the base When the feathers are completely worn out the rubber 
tips should be salvaged as new feathers can be substituted for the old 
ones 

6 Teach the child to hold the trademark up when batting and to refrain 
from using the bat for pounding or striking objects other than a ball 

7 Croquet mallets often are badly misused Insist that the mallet be swung 
with both hands back between the legs especially in the game of croquet 
golf Construct your own mallet heads if possible 

8 Volleyball and paddle tennis nets should be repaired immediately when 
broken cords appear 

0 Softball and baseball bases should he brought inside at night and during 
wet weather Local tent and awning companies can produce a softball 
base far superior to the ordinary commercial product 
JO Repair broken stitches immediately in leather covered stitched balls 
Clean rubber balls with a damp rag or with soap and water if oil and 
grease are on the ball Do not use cleaning solvents as they may soften 
the rubber Repair punctures in rubber balls by application of a cold 
patch 

II Take twine nets indoors during wet weather Slacken rope cables at end 
of day Repair all breaks in the twine immediately Dip cord tennis nets 
into commercial creosote once during the season and before storing 


Equipment and Supply Items 

Form 9 on page 1S7 indic-iles the hinds of supply and equipment 
, terns in general use on playgrounds Suppl.es and equ.pment not ap- 
pe-inng on this list but frequently presided include 
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Aerial tennis shuttlecocks 
Bowling game 
Box hockey frames 
Broom 

Bulletin board 

Catcher's mask, glove, chest 
protector, and leg guards 
Hit pin bases 
Horseshoe s t a k es 
Jumping ropes 
Lime 

Loop tennis 
Paddle tennis balls 
Paddle tennis nets 
Paddles for various games 


Pail 

Rake 

Rubber balls for small children 
Shovel 

Shuffleboard sets 
Sledge hammer 
Softballs 
Sprinkling can 

Table games, as checkers, Chi- 
nese checkers, caroms, chess 
and dominoes 
Tennis balls 
Tool board 
Washer sets 
Whistle 


Handcraft supplies may be quite numerous and varied, depending 
upon available funds, facilities, and abilities of the leaders. Many play- 
ground leaders have made extensive use of scrap materials in the hand- 
craft program utilizing such waste materials as discarded ice cream 
containers, tin cans, scrap leather, metal, wood, and cloth, and even 
such items as pine cones, acorns, and corncobs. Butler recommends 
the following list of basic tools, equipment, and supplies for a hand- 
craft program: "hammer and nails, coping saw and blades, paring 
knife or jackknife, needles and thread, scissors, sandpaper, paste, 
crayons, water colors, paint or enamel and a paint brush. Additional 
desirable items are: files, eyelet punch, awl, plane, pliers, tin snips, 
vise, razor blade and square, crochet hook, pins, dowels, screws, string, 
dye, several stains, shellac, glue, turpentine and brushes.'*” 


Apparatus 


Playground apparatus is desirable because it develops the body, 
children enjoy it, it provides fox the development of skills, and it 
makes possible the caring for a larger number of children than would 
otherwise be true. Furthermore, it has value in the budding of certain 


*® George D. Boiler, Play grounds Their Administration end Operation, A. S. 
Barnes and Companv , 2nd etL, 1950, p 31. 
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social qualities, permits a variety in the program, tends to prevent too 
much organization, and helps relieve the pressure on the leader by 
giving children something worthwhile to do at all times Apparate 
also gives back to the city child opportunities for a type of highly 
satisfying activity which the city has taken away from him, namely, a 
chance to swing and hang, and climb without getting into trouble and 
Without too much danger 

While apparatus is equipment it is a specialized type of equipment 
and deserves separate consideration at this point As is the case with 
all hinds of equipment, supplies, and activities the values of the differ- 
ent pieces of apparatus vary greatly The selection of apparatus, there- 
fore, should be made carefully in the light of certain accepted criteria 
such as the following 

1 The apparatus should accommodate as large a number of 
children as possible 

2 It should be relatively nonhazardous 

3 It should have a biological appeal and should help meet the 
developmental needs of children 

4 Children should enjoy using it 

5 It should not be too costly and should require but little upkeep 

6 It should Bt into the space available 

On the basis of these criteria it is recommended that the following 
types of apparatus be provided for a playground serving primarily 
children over five years of age 

Chair swings 

Horizontal ladder 

Low climbing device 

Sandbox 

Slide — 8' high and approximately 16' long 

Swings — frame 12' high (set of 6) 

Triplex horizontal bar 

Ideally, apparatus should be concentrated in an area segregated 
from tile play ground proper If ample space exists between a fence and 
a path leading from the school building or shelter house to the play- 
ground, this usually is an excellent location for apparatus Care should 
be taken to leave sufficient space around the various pieces of equip- 
ment so that children playing on, or dismounting from, one will not 
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injure those on another. If the climbing device is too close to a fence or 
to other apparatus, children may attempt the hazardous feat of jump- 
ing from one to the other. 

On school playgrounds it is generally best to locate the climbing 
device and sandbox near the school building, as they will be used 
chiefly by the younger children. It should not be necessary to cross 
game areas to reach any of the apparatus, nor should apparatus be 
located adjacent to ball diamonds or other game facilities, because of 
the hazard both to the ball players and to the children playing on the 
apparatus. Where an isolated area does not exist it is best to group 
apparatus along one side of the playground in such a way that the 
lines of motion of children using it are parallel. The ground under- 
neath the horizontal ladder and the horizontal bars should be kept 
soft by spading or excavated and filled with sand, shavings, tanbark, 
or sawdust 


AREAS AND FACILITIES 

The extent to which the values of a playground are realized de- 
pends partially upon the nature of the physical plant within which 
the program is conducted. A well-planned playground will: 

1. Provide for the safety of its users by eliminating those unneces- 
sary “built in" hazards so frequently found on public playgrounds. 

2. Meet the test of functionalism by such provisions as locating close 
to one another areas used by the same age group or areas for the 
conduct of similar types of activities; by locating softball diamonds 
and other facilities to which large crowds are attracted close to ave- 
nues of approach, so that spectators will not be required to cross 
major play areas to get to the games, and by placing the area for small 
children near an entrance or, if a school playground, near the school 
building. 

3. Be laid out in such a manner as to prove economical of operation. 
Proper grading and drainage will eliminate the necessity of spending 
large sums of money to repair washed-out sections of the playground 
after heavy rains. Certain types of surfaces are more lasting than others 
and building construction must be of a sturdy nature to withstand all 
the vicissitudes to which buildings on public playgrounds frequently 
are exposed. 
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4 Be attractive A playground should he a place of beauty and will 
be if properly designed and landscaped Enhancement of the esthetic 
quality of a playground can be achieved through the artistic use of 
trees, shrubs, grass, attractive building materials, intelligent utilization 
of natural features, proper design, and an adequate maintenance pro 
gram 

Standards 

A standard is a measure of quality or quantity and has value both as 
a guide and an incentive to communities in the development of their 
playground areas and facilities Where standards do not exist there are 
no levers with which to pry backward communities out of then- 
lethargy nor goals challenging the progressive to exceed them Since 
standards are expressions of the opinions of individuals and groups 
at any given bme, it is apparent that as conditions change needs ex 
pand, and points of view alter, standards will be modified There is 
therefore nothing sacred nor permanent about a standard Today’s 
standard is rejected as inadequate for tomorrow’s needs 
Standards for the neighborhood playground proposed by the Na 
tioml Recreation Association are listed here 

I Sire Since the acreage needed vanes with the population of the 
neighborhood this standard suggests the follow uig 

Population of Neighborhood Size of Playground 

oqoo 3 25 acres 

3000 4 00 acres 

4000 5 00 acres 

5000 6 00 acres 

One acre of playground space per 800 population is recommended 
for a city as a w hole 

2 Location The playground should be located as near the center 
of the area It is to serve as possible The elementaiy school site gen 
erally provides a desirable location for the neighborhood playground 
Careful consideration of the safety factor wilf preclude location or the 
playground near such hazards as arterial highways railroads and m 
dustrial plants The playground should be in clear view when ap 
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proached on the highway from any direction. There should be a 
playground within one-quarter mile of every home in congested neigh- 
borhoods and within one-half mile of every home in low density areas. 

3. Features or divisions. The well-planned playground is laid out 
in such a manner as to meet the needs of various age groups partici- 
pating in different kinds of activities. Just as a school building has its 
separate classrooms, gymnasiums, laboratories, library, auditorium, 
and shops, so does a playground have its separate sections or divisions 
designed to facilitate the expression of a recreational philosophy. 
Facilities are a means to the attainment of the purposes of the play- 
ground program. While all playgrounds may not possess all of the fol- 
lowing features, those listed here have proved their value and are rec- 
ommended: 

a. Area for preschool children. This usually is an isolated corner 
of the playground with a low fence or hedge around it, providing 
protection for the young children using it Equipment includes a 
sandbox, chair swings, low' slide, low climbing structure, such as 
a junglegym or castle tower, a shallow' wading pool, low tables with 
built-on seats, and comfortable, shaded seats for mothers. A grass 
surface is desirable. 

b. Apparatus area for older children. This area is described in a pre- 
ceding section of this chapter. 

c. Open space for informal games. There is a danger of overorganiz- 
ing the play activities of children and overemphasizing the highly 
competitive aspects of sports, especially for children too young for 
this kind of recreation. Joseph Lee, speaking of recreation for the 
Big lojun age, from six to eleven years, says: 

It is accordingly a great pity that children of the Big Injun age in 
our cities are so much under the influence of their older brothers — who 
in tum are too much led by the newspapers and by grownup opinion — 
so that they think the only games worth the serious attention of a young 
man of seven or eight years old are baseball and football as played by 
the professional or college teams. The greatest specific need of American 
play life at the present time is the revival on a national scale of the in- 
formal, happy-go-lucky, laughing, fooling, loosely organized games like 
three deep, hill dill, old man on the castle, puss in the comer, and, as a 
halfway station toward the solemnities of the major games, some form of 
prisoners’ base. It is a good thing to be foolish m the right place, and 
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surely there is no tighter place for foolishness than wherever you happen 
to be when you are se\ ea years old 19 * * 

This area provides the space wherein children may enjoy the kinds 
of activities to which Lee refers 

d Hard-surfaced areas for tennis shufflcboard handball roller skat 
ing, paddle tennis basketball and dancing Some of these surfaces 
may be used for various activities and are then called multiple 
purpose areas For example a single unit may be utilized far tennis 
roller skating paddle tennis basketball dancing one-wall hand 
ball provided it is equipped with removable net and goal posts. 
The major objections to the multiple purpose areas are two-fold 
(1) to serve a variety of purposes they frequently sene none ef 
fectively as a surface appropriate for dancing is inappropriate for 
tennis and (2) on well attended playgrounds several of these ac- 
tivities should be going on at the same time and therefore need 
their own separate facilities Zf funds space and need exist it is 
well to construct separate facilities for most of these activities 
e Area for team sports In this section will be located softball dii 
monds touch football fields space for hit pm baseball and other 
team sports of *1 highly organized nature 11115 is the largest single 
division occupying more than one half of the total space on many 
playgrounds It is located usually a greater distance from the center 
of operations than any other area since it is used by older boys and 
girls and adults who require less supervision than do the younger 
children 

Backstops of ball diamonds arc commonly located in the comen 
of this area so that halls are batted toward the center of the space 
rather than toward play areas used by other children or tow ird the 
street Where backstops are located near the sides of the playground 
they should be of a hooded type to protect passers by from the 
hazard of foul balk Ample provision must be made for the conduct 
of activities for guls Although this area ts primarily for team sports 
Other games such as croquet golf loop tennis horseshoes and aerial 
towns may be played along the sides of the field 
f Area for dramatics handcraft music ; storytelling and quiet games 

» Joseph Lee Ptoy in Education The Macmillan Company 19-20. pp* 597 193 
by permission of the National Recreation Association. 
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Characteristic features of this area include shade, tables and 
benches, outdoor stage, folk dance platform, an isolated comer for 
storytelling, and a grass surface. 

The outdoor stage may be nothing more than a shady comer of 
the playground with some shrubbery or trees as a backdrop. IV ith 
the assistance of a few simple props the children, as did Shake- 
speare, wall call successfully upon their audiences to "piece out 
our imperfections with your thoughts” and transport them to the 
Land of Make Believe by a young narrators prologue. 

In Lakeside Park, Oakland, California, a real Land of Make Be- 
lieve has been constructed consisting of seventeen fairy story units, 
each scaled to child’s size and each in an individual setting at a 
total cost of fifty thousand dollars. Entrance to Children’s Fairyland 
is through a four-and-a-half-foot door located at the instep of “The 
Old Woman’s Shoe.” Among other units in the Children’s Fairyland 
are “The Three Little Pigs,” “Noah’s Ark ” “Three Billie Goats 
Gruff,” “Goosey Goosey Gander,” “The Merry Miller,” and “Peter 
Babbit” The admission fee for children is nine cents and for adults 
fourteen cents. It was opened on September 2, 1950, and 220,000 
people paid admission fees during the first five months. 45 

Very few cities will be able to finance a project of this magni- 
tude, but all playgrounds can capitalize on the general idea by 
constructing at least one miniature unit each summer in its hand- 
craft classes. 

g. Area jot older people. If the principle is sound that playgrounds 
should serve all the people, then provision should be made on a 
modem playground to meet some of the recreation needs of men 
and women in the upper age brackets. An area developed and re- 
served for their exclusive use, at least during certain hours of the 
day, will make an outstanding contribution to the lives of these 
people. Equipment and facilities in this area will include benches, 
tables, shuffieboard, croquet, roque, horseshoe, and giant checker- 
board courts, and a pavilion for such games as chess, dominoes, 
checkers, cnbbage, euchre, bridge, rummy, and other card games, 
and bowling greens. Plenty of shade is important, as is segregation 
from the children's areas. 

M 'William Penn Mott, Jr, “Children’s Fairyland ” Recreation, September. 1951, 
n. 19S. r 
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h Shelter house The playground shelter house serves a \anety of 
functions other than that of providing shelter during inclement 
weather The building may be used as a place for group meetings 
informal recreation and supervised activities such as dancing social 
recreation quiet games handcraft and music It may consist of the 
following units 

Recreation room— approximately 400 square feet of floor space 

Recreation— shelter porch 

Toilets 

Dnnking fountains 
Office 

Stonge room for recreabon supplies 
Storage room for maintenance equipment 
Custodial closet 
Heating unit room" 

Desirable additional units might include a kitchen clubrooms 
stage dressing rooms and locker rooms 
i Wading pool Among younger children this is one of the most popu 
lar facilities on the playground A recent issue of the Recreabon 
Year Book reports a total of 1861 wading pools in 547 cities But 
Ier states “Most circular pools are between 35 and 50 feet in di 
ameter rectangular pools about 25 by 40 feet have proved very 
satisfactory for the average playground The rectangular pool 
is generally the cheapest to build The pool should be built of 
cement concrete with the water not more than twelve inches deep 
.at its deepest point Deeper pools become semi wading and semi 
swimming pools with the evils of both and the virtues of neither 
There is no question about the enjoyment children derive from 
wading pools However the case for pools is by no means a clear 
one Many leading thinkers in the field of recreation seriously 


41 The National Facilities Conference A C tilde for Planning Fac ItUei for 
Athlet cs Recreation FA jsical a ui Health Zducat on The Athletic Institute 1947 

PP * An excellent mtl deta led d scusaon of th s problem vdt be found to W Bum 
Fredenckson Jr "What SI mild Be Included in a Public Playground Clubhouse 
Butdmg Quarterly Bulletin of He American Recreation Society November 

19 «C^oige D Butler Rccreaff™ Areas— Weir Design and equipment A S 
Barnes and Company 1947 p 32 
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question their desirability. At least one state recreation association 
and several state and local health departments have opposed the 
operation of wading pools. Opposition to the pools is based largely 
upon the charges that they are exceedingly insanitary, hazardous, 
expensive to construct, maintain, and supervise. These opponents 
of the wading pool recommend the spray pool or slab in its place. 
The chief Sanitary Engineer of the Department of Public Health, 
State of Illinois, condemns the use of the traditional wading pool 
for sanitary reasons and states: “Because of the difficulties attend- 
ant in the provision of safe wading pool water quality, it is our 
policy to recommend to those considering the construction, or re- 
construction, of childrens pools that they install or convert a unit 
which is equipped with spray heads and in which no standing 
water is allowed to accumulate.’* 

Spray pools usually have a concrete base with a low curb and a 
pipe in the center of the basin with one or more spray nozzles. A 
drain in the center carries off the water. These pools vary both in 
size and shape and frequently are used for roller skating and danc- 
ing. 

The present argument over wading pools 4 * is one to be decided 
not on the basis of empirical judgments but rather upon factual 
data carefully collected and thoroughly analyzed. Health depart- 
ments can conduct a series of scientific tests to determine if the 
water in wading pools is kept in a sanitary condition or not, and 
accident frequency studies may be made to reveal the degree of 
hazard involved. The apparent absence of such studies on a wide- 
spread basis discloses one of the major deficiencies characterizing 
the field of recreation at the present time — lack of adequate re- 
search. 

Surfacing 

No completely satisfactory solution to the problem of playground 
surfacing has yet been proposed. Three major aspects of this problem 
are: (1) dust elimination; (2) provision of multiple use areas; and 
(3) surfacing under playground apparatus. Turf is the ideal surface 

44 See George D. Bntler, “Wading Pools— An Asset or a Liability" Recreation, 
A pul, 1951, p. 14. 
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for most playground activities but heavy usage kills the grass with 
resulting dust in dry weather and mud in wet weather 
Many cities have experimented with different types of materials for 
hard surfaced playgrounds Among these materials are various kinds 
of asphalt cut back tar and pelletized rubber Las Angeles California 
and Kansas City Missouri are hvo cities which have constructed 
large numbers of asphalt playground surfaces Over a period of jears 
this surfacing proved to be satisfactory to most of the people con 
cemed Within recent years however tl e occurrence of two fatalities 
in Los Angeles when children fell from apparatus onto the hard sur 
face underneath resulted in widespread criticism of the surfacing and 
the recommendation by a Citizens Advisory Committee on Play 
ground Surfacing That some type of protective material capable of 
absorbing the shock of a falling body be installed at the earliest pas 
sible time under the following pieces of equipment and in the follow 
mg order 

a Multiple climbing trees (kindergarten and primary grades) 
b Horizontal ladder (kindergarten and pnmary grades) 
c Low bars (2) (kindergarten and pnmaiy grades) 
d Traveling rings (grades 3 through 6) 
e Cl mbing poles (grades 3 through 6) 
l Horizontal ladders (grades 3 through 6) 
g Swings (primary grades) 
h Giant strides (grades 3 through 8) 
i Slides (kindergarten and pnmaiy grades)"" 

Zaun reports that nineteen different types and kinds of surfacing 
under nppanti s have been installed and tested in the Los Angeles 
City Elementary School District since the experiment began in the 
spring of 19-19 and that the search for a satisfactory surface is con 
tinning The materials used were sponge rubber interlocked rubber 
mats Safety surf covered sponge Rubatex Moltex cork tile sheet 
rubber self curing rubber Stancol bitumals Crasstex aircell rubber 
mats Parafall and six variations of these products 

Most of the materials have proved unsatisfactory either as to 6 vra 
bihty or shock absorption or both Some hate ment but none has 

43 Mimeographed Report on School Playground Surfacing Los Angeles Call 
fom a, 1951 
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proved to be entirely practical. Parafoil" “seems to offer the most 
promise in satisfying requirements of shock absorption, durability, 
and low upkeep. It is expensive, approximately SI.00 per square foot 
But this high initial cost seems likely to be offset by its apparent long 
life. . . . Our experience seems to indicate that maintenance prob- 
lems could be solved with a spray gun ”* 

A questionnaire study, conducted by the National Recreation As- 
sociations Committee on Surfacing Recreation Areas, reveals that 
park and recreation executives rate sand and dirt as the most satisfac- 
tory surfaces under apparatus, from the standpoint of safety. How- 
ever, these two surfaces are most frequently rated as bad from the 
point of view of maintenance. Asphalt and cement are considered 
most satisfactory' as to maintenance but least satisfactory' as to safety'. 

One of the great advantages of the hard surface is the fact that lines 
for all lands of games can be painted on it. Los Angeles uses a color 
scheme to identify lines for various games. Through the use of a 
plastic type paint applied to the asphalt, a smooth surface may be 
provided for such activities as dancing, skating, and shuffleboard. 4 ’ 

The use of pelletized rubber as a play ground surface is in its infancy', 
and no conclusive evidence is y et available as to its effectiveness. Rec- 
reation officials in Cincinnati, where a pelletized rubber playground 
surface has been laid, report that it is resistant to vv ater penetration, 
does not “bleed” in hot weather, is extremely resilient, and shows great 
promise for the future. While it cannot be used for such activities as 
dancing, sbuffleboard, or roller skating, apparently it can be used on 
tennis courts. 60 

There are many real advantages to a hard surface for playgrounds. 
It eliminates dust, makes possible use of the playground in all kinds of 
weather, and facilitates play through the painting of game lines. On 
the other hand, construction costs are high and certain activities such 

** For details relating to installation procedures see RoHra E, Brown, Parafoil 
Slab Construction as a Safety Cushioned Surface for Playgrounds , Southern Chemi- 
cals, Inc-, Los Angeles, California. 

47 Cecil Zaun, A Report from less Angeles, Mimeographed report of a tall, before 
the School and College Conference, National Safetv Council, October, 1952. 

“Surfacing Under Fired Apparatus, - Recreation, June, 19-52, p l&L 

* > ® ne paint which has proved vexv satisfactory- is Plasbte produced by 
rlastik Company of America, Torrance, California. 

For complete details on pelletized rubber as a plav ground surface, the reader 
is referred to the Firestone Tire and Rubber Comparn* Akron, Ohio 
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as track and field events washers croquet golf, and horseshoes cannot 
if C ?! M J UCted satlsfact °r>Iy on a hard surface Then too children 
should be given an opportunity to walk, and run and play on the 
ground Complete removal from contact with the earth is not good 
for children Tor these reasons every hard surfaced playground should 
have some spice, as much as possible in turf 


Lighting 

One of the most effective ways by which a community may expand 
and intensify Its recreation services is through the lighting of its play 
grounds One lighted softball diamond is equivalent to three unhghted 
diamonds in so far as its use by adult teams is concerned since two 
games may be plajed after dark following the usual twilight game 
Lighted facilities mike it possible for many people to enjoy recreation 
activities who because of die time factor would otherwise be unable 
to do so Lighted areas enable people to participate over a longer 
period of time Furthermore m certain sections of the country during 
much of the summer the heat is such as to discourage vigorous ac 
tivity during the day 

One of the major trends characterizing the growth of recreation 
facilities during the past twenty years is the development of lighted 
areas Many communities have advanced very rapidly m this direction 
Jefferson County Kentucky, m 1951 had lighted 22 of its 32 play 
grounds Milwaukee, Wisconsin operated 39 lighted playgrounds out 
of a total of 60 in the summer of the same year while Dallas Texas 
conducted activities on 24 softball diamonds 20 picnic areas 6 tennis 
courts, 3 roque courts and 11 playgrounds all lighted for night use 
Jacksonville Florida reports that 19 of its 29 areas are either entirely 
or partially lighted Lighted facilities include general play areas shuf 
Seboard courts softball and baseball diamonds horseshoe courts and 
picnic grounds 

Perhaps the outstanding lighted play area in the United States is 
the Airport Pkyfield in Cincinnati a 200-acre million dollar develop 
ment opened for the first time in 1938 A visitor to this Playfield is im 
pressed by the magnificent 200 000 watt lighting system the great 
diversity of facilities and the large number of participants Among 
the twenty or more lighted areas are the following 
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Several miles of bicycle paths with 250 bicycles for rent 
Golf driving range 
Archery range with eight targets 
Tennis courts — 22 

Beginners’ golf course- — -18 holes on 30 acres 

Table tennis — 20 tables 

Badminton — 10 courts 

ShufTleboard — 20 courts 

Canoeing— 3 lakes 

Picnicking — 20 acres 

Baseball diamonds — -2 

Softball diamonds — 2 

Horseshoe courts — 6 

Volleyball — 20 courts 

Casting 

Giant checkers — 3 courts 
Children’s playground 51 

A nominal fee is charged for the use of most of the facilities. Re- 
ceipts in 1949 amounted to $55,264 53 
The lighting of general play and sports areas is a technical problem 
to be solved by competent illuminating engineers.” 


Fencing 

A fence around a playground serves a number of important pur- 
poses: 

1. It is a safety factor protecting both participants from the 
hazards of traffic and passersby from the danger of batted or 
thrown balls 

2. A fence helps to establish an identity for the playground, thus 
assisting m the development of a sense of loyalty and pride in 
their playground among those who attend. 


81 Tam Deering, ‘"Cincinnati's 200-Acre Recreation Field,” Recreation, Decem- 
ber, 1942, p. 513 

81 For detailed specifications on the lighting of various sports areas, the reader 
Is referred to Oncral Electric Company, Lighting Outdoor Sports, Schenectady, 
NY, 1945, National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Standard Floodlight 
Layouts for Floodlighting Sports Areas, New York. 
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3 It lessens problems of discipline by providing a definitive area 
under control 

4 It decreases the possibil ty of destruction to playground prop 
ert) as the gate can be locked at night 

5 Children are prevented from encroaching upon the property 
immediately adjacent to the playground 

0 It tnaj be used as a backstop for certain games 
Butler recommends "Cham 1 nh fabric made of copper bearing steel 
wire galvanized after weaving Boundary fences are usually 6 
to 7 feet m height and are constructed of either No 6 or No 9 gauge 
wire with a 2-inch mesh ”** 


SUMMARY 

The length of this chapter is an ind cation of the importance of the 
playground unit in relation to other aspects of the total program of 
recreation A number of faulty concepts at present impede the prog 
ress of recreation departments in tl e operation and further develop- 
ment of their playgrounds Until these misconceptions are replaced 
with adequate understandings and appreciations of the nature and 
values of a sound program of plaj ground activities the playgrounds 
of this nation will contribute to the welfare of the people in their com 
mumties far less than they are capable of contributing 
The function of administration in relation to playgrounds is to pro 
vide the conditions within which Ieadersh p can function most effec 
lively These administrative activities to be successful must be earned 
out in harmony with certain basic principles several of which are 
listed and interpreted throughout the chapter 
Some ideas are presented about program construction Activities 
vary greatly in value Playground leaders should not he satisfied with 
the trivial and the inconsequential Activities should be selected demo 
cratically in terms of basic human needs and interests and conducted 
in such a manner as to achieve values relating to the development of 
individuals in a democratic society The supplementary readings that 
follow should receive the careful attention of all who wish to pursue 
further this important subject 

“George D Butler Recreation Areas— T/eir Design and Eq ipment A S 
Barnes and Company 1947 p 14 
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I N ITS social implications the rise of urbanism within the past half 
century equals or exceeds in importance any other phenomenon 
recently occurring on the American scene. An unceasing migration 
has transformed the United States from a predominantly rural people 
in 1900 to a nation of city dwellers today- In 1950, 64 percent of die 
population lived in cities. 

The advantages of city life are many and varied. They need not be 
recounted here. It is seldom, however, that any great alteration in 
the lives of people turns out to be an unmitigated blessing- From a 
sociological standpoint, urbanization frequently is characterized by 
evils so pernicious and apparently so chronic as to threaten the foun- 
dations of our democratic society. Among these evils or inherent \\ eah- 
n esses too frequently characteristic of city life are: 

1. Breakdown in neighborhood solidarity. 

2. Narrowing of the basis of unity among men and a decrease 
in their points of contact. 

3. Friendliness replaced by a formalized impersonality of rela- 
tionships. People are physically near but socially distant. In- 
crease in social isolation. 

4. Increasing vocational specialization resulting in a decreasing 
concern for a common life and a common destiny. 

5. Disruption of a common social life as achieved through the 
ice cream socials, spelling bees, and harvest festivals of the 
village and rural areas. 

6. Weakening of the sense of civic responsibility and the spirit 
of cooperation for the common good. 

210 
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7 Increasing anonymity of the individual resulting m a lack of 
accountability 

8 \\ eakcmng of the moral and ethical senses 

9 Increasing bureaucratism and its corollary absence of direct 
action 

10 Decreasing opportunities for participation in vigorous actm 
bes thus rcsulbng in biological deterioration 
The presence of these symptoms of social and biological degenera 
bon of city life constitutes a challenge to all agencies and individuals 
concerned with the improvement of living to put together again onr 
disintegrated communities In this task recreation departments can 
play n vital role by providing common neighborhood meeting places 
or community centers which will serve as social instruments to help 
strengthen the bonds of friendship and mutual understanding so es 
scntial to the preservation of a healthy community life Many of the 
barriers which divide people and retard community efforts such as 
differences of race religion economic and social status and education 
can be broken down through community singing dancing pageants 
clubs drama and other forms of recreation which emphasize coopera 
tlon friendliness and social unity Tor as Daiur puts it, "Neighbor 
hood feeling is not the product of time or of washing merely or even 
of good physical planning alone but of these and much living together 
A section of a city or town may be well planned new and clean and 
yet somehow pulseless and unsabsfactory For friendliness based upon 
human assocafions and memories is clearly sometimes cruelly missing 

The barrenness of life in the contemporary American city may 
be ascribed to the fact that not enough people have really lived there ” 

If the neighborhood meeting place is to be a community center or 
a center of community life in all its varied aspects— civic economic 
cultural as well as recreational— recreation personnel must catch the 
vision of themselves ns social engineers rather than as simply promoters 
of play activities They and the community centers which they direct 
can play a tremendously significant part in the revitalizing of American 
democracy which cannot survive when the masses of people are m 
active inarticulate apathetic, and disinterested in civic problems As 
Ahnsky points out "Great parts of the masses of our people no longer 

1 James Datm Comm nttlet for Better Lh ng Harper & Brothers 19 jO p °32- 
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believe that they have a voice or a hand in shaping the destiny of this 
nation They have not forsaken democracy because of any desire 
or positive action of their own, but have been driven down into tile 
depths of a great despair bom of frustration, hopelessness and apath) 
A democracy lacking in popular participation dies of paralysis’* 3 
The potentialities of the community center as a fountainhead for 
the conscious organization of social forces aimed at the betterment of 
community life should be exploited to the greatest possible degree If 
the recreation leaders of this nation fail to accept and act in accord- 
ance with this enlarged concept of their responsibilities, they will 
merit the charge by Collier that they arc conducting "pigmy programs 
seeking pigmy results amid giant opportunities ” 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH 

Community centers are not a new development in the life of nations 
and the forms which they have assumed throughout history have been 
many and varied McCloskey traces then existence from early Grecian 
times 

The community center has shifted m locale, though not in intrinsic value, 
throughout the centimes In classical times it was the temple, the stadium 
and the forum In medieval days it was the market place or the cathedral 
the latter never too holy to open its doors to the great public festivals In 
early New England it was the town hall, the church, the meeting house or 
the common But in our time it has too often been a makeshift the comer 
drug store, the village post office, the general store or the “joint ” As public 
buildings have become simply monuments to a vie wealth and pride, the 
community center has been relegated to second rate quarters Unfortunately 
where group life languishes, so, as a rule, does the sense of public responsi 
bility that makes of any neighborhood a good place in which to live * 

Mumford states that the settlement house “was the first effective 
effort, not merely to overcome the barbarism of the submerged areas 
of the metropolis, but to establish in its random neighborhoods an ap 

210* SaUl D ALnsty * ReceiUe f° r Steals, University of Chicago Press 1946, p 

, \fcCloskey, “Public Buildings for Public Use” Survey Midmonthly 

July, 1944, p 194 3 
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propnate social nucleus which could sene as a meeting point for its 
social and educational activities ”* 

The growth of commumtj centers within the past half century con- 
stitutes one of the most significant phases in the development of public 
recreation m the United States Centers as ive know them today were 
nonexistent id 1900 Almost no public buildings bad been designed for 
indoor recreation activities, and only a few school buildings had been 
opened under leadership for evening recreation 
By midcentury 783 cities submitting data to the National Recrea- 
tion Association reported 2986 buildings used primarily or exclusively 
for recreation with a total yearly or seasonal attendance of 85,205,160 
in 2101 of these buildings Indoor centers, such as schools and other 
buildings not designed primarily for recreation but used regularly for 
this purpose under leadership were reported by 1040 cities Of this 
number 965 cities reported centers m 5575 school buildings with a total 
yearly or seasonal attendance in 757 cities of 35,487,157, 396 reported 
1055 centers m other types of buildings with 312 reporting their at- 
tendance as 6,922,932 s Thus, in the short span of fifty years the com- 
munity center program has emerged as one of the major divisions of 
the complete program of recreation with a total annual reported par- 
ticipation of 127,615,249 

WHO PARTICIPATES? 

People of all ages attend community centers Some centers even 
provide a nursery for the care of very young children so that their 
mothers may en;oy the activities offered Many have developed ex- 
tensive programs for older adults similar to Merton’s Older Adult Klub 
described in Chapter 1 Children in elementary schools, teen-agers, 
young adults and the middle aged, all are attracted to the modem, 
u ell-organized and administered community center 

Participants generally may he divided into three categones as fol- 
lows (1) members of groups, clubs, or teams organized b> the center 
for recreation purposes and operating under center leadership, (2) 
members of cowisnwMty groups or organizations, such as the Bo> Scouts 
* Lewis Mumford The Culture of Cities, Hareourt, Brace and Company 1038. 

P ' ^Recreation and Park Yearbook, National Recreation Association 1051 PP 
4-5, 16-17 
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or Parent Teacher Association, using the center on a permit basis and 
providing their own leadership; and (3) those who enjoy center activi- 
ties simply as individuals. The boy who comes to the center to play 
pool or table tennis but has no desire to join any organized group is an 
example of this third type of participant. 

ACTIVITIES AND INTERESTS , 

The program of a community center does not consist simply of the 
activities usually considered to be recreation, such as sports, dramatics, 
music, crafts, and dancing. All of the experiences in which the partici- 
pant is involved while attending the center are a part of the program 
and should be just as carefully planned as are the other phases of the 
program. Waiting in line to check a hat and coat, serving as a volunteer 
official in a basketball game, taking a shower, acting as a member of 
a decorations committee, inviting a girl to dance, enjoying refresh- 
ments, reporting a violation of a no-smoking rule, and helping to keep 
the center clean, are all part of the broadly interpreted program and 
possess considerable importance not only because of their effect upon 
the individual but also because of their effect upon others and the 
center in general. 

Program of the Madison Community Center 

The Division of Recreation in Madison, Wisconsin, operates a suc- 
cessful community center in a large two-story building located in the 
downtown area. This building, occupied by the XJSO during World 
War II, is owned by the city which permits the Board of Education’s 
Division of Recreation to use it without charge as a year-round com- 
munity center. From the date of its opening on February 1, 1946, until 
February 1, 1952, this center has had a total attendance of 1,321,986 
While the center is available to all organizations for social and civic 
meetings, and to individuals over 16 years of age or in tenth grade and 
above as a place to meet people, to rest, eat lunch, or to enjoy various 
recreation interests, the heart of the center’s program resides in the 
activities of its three outstanding social clubs— the Loft with its 1073 
members, the Young Adult Club with 701, and the Older Adult Klub 
with 396. 

Among the activities conducted by the center are: 
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Adult AcnvuU-S 


Billiards 
Birthday parties 
Chess club 

Civic and social meetings 
Community singing 
Costume dances 
Cnbbage tournaments 
Duplicate bridge 
Euchre nnd “500“ parties 
Kibes picnics 
Hobby shows 
Instruction ui 

Square dancing 
Textile painting 
Photography 
Contract bridge 


Men s basketball 

Modem dancing 

Motion pictures 

Old time dancing 

Old time fiddlers contests 

Pool 

Tot luck suppers 
Softball for men and women 
Special events and activities 
Table tennis and 34 other 
table games 
Team Skat league 
Theatre Cudd 
\ aricty shows 


Billiards 

Community service 
Dancing 
Dramatics 
Ice hockey 

Newspaper production 
Photograph) 

Pool 


\outh A cm mrs 

Bailio worksl op 

Special events and activities 

TablTtmnis ond other table game* 
Talent shows 

Tournaments 

Nolle) ball 
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Tuesday — 10 30 a m 11 00 p m 

Lunch and recreational hour — 10 30 A \r 
Adult social and civic meetings — afternoon only 
High school youth 1 15 to 5 15 p.m daily 
Loft only — 7 11 p \i , with dance at 8 00 p m 
Wednesday — 10 30 a m 11 30 p \i 

Lunch and recreational hour — 10 30 a m 
Adult social and civic meetings — afternoon and e\emng 
Young Adult Club — 7 11 30 r m with dance at 8 30 p m 
Duplicate Bndge Dub — 7 30 p m 
Thursday — 10 30 A \t 11 30 p m 

Lunch and recreational hour — 10 30 a m 
A dult soaal and civic meetings — afternoon and evening 
Adults Retired Klub — 1 30 p m -3 30 p m 
Older Adult Klub — 500 and euchre card party — 7 45 P v 
Photo Club— 7 30 p M 
Chess Club— 7 30 p m 
Friday — 10 30 a m 11 30 p M 

Lunch and recreational hour — 10 30 a m 
Adult social and avic meetings 
Older Adult Klub activities — 7 11 30 p m 
Saturday — 10 30 a m 11 00 p m 

Lunch and recreational hour — 10 30 a m 

Meetings open to all groups — afternoon only 

Loft— 7 11 00 p m, with orchestra dance 8-11 00 p \i 

Came room activities — 1 00-5 30 p m 

Square and folk dancing — 1 30-5 30 p m 

Winter Schedule 
September — May 

Adults 10 30 a-m until closing time e\ ery day except Friday and Satur 
day when the center is open to Loft members only after 7 pm 
High School youth 3 30 p 51 until 5 15 pm Monday through Friday, 
Saturday, 1 00 pju to 5 30 Pm , Friday and Saturday, 7pm to 11 00 p « 

Dosed Sunday 

Monday — 10 30 a m 10 00 p m 

Lunch and recreational hour — 10 30 a M 

Afternoon and evening— adult social and civic meetings 

Bndge Lessons — 7 30 p m 

Handicapped young adults— 7 30 9 30 p m 
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Tuesday — JO SO a it -11 30 p \t 

Lunch and recreational hour — 10 30 a m. 

Afternoon and evening— adult meetings 
Cabbage and Euchre — 7 30 p m 

Older Adult Klub — 7 11 30 p m, with old time dance S IS p \t 
Pot Luck Suppers and Variety programs 

Wednesday— 10 30 a m 11 30 pm 

Lunch and recreational hour — 10 30 a m 

Afternoon and evening — adult meetings 

Duplicate Bodge Club— 7 30 p m 

Young Adult Club— 7 II 30 P m , with dance, 8 30 p m. 

Skat League — 7 80 p m 
Craft— 7 30 par 

Thursday — 10 30 a m -11 30 p m 

Lunch and recrcabooal hour — 10 30 a u 

Afternoon and evenuig— adult meetings 

Photography Club — 7 30 f m 

Chess Club — 7 SO p ^r 

Craft — I 30 r M 

OAK Card Party — 7 30 p m 

Square Dancing — 7 30 p st 

Cribbage and Euchre — 7 30 p M 

Friday — 10 30 a m *11 00 f \i 

Lunch and recreational hour — 10 30 a m 
A fternoon only — adult meebngs 
Loft — 7-11 00, with dance at 8 00 p w 

Saturday — 10 30 a m -11 00 p m 

Lunch and recreahonal hour— 10 30 a m 
S quare and folk dancing — 1 30 5 30 p m 
Afternoon only — meeting rooms available to all 
Loft— 7-11 00 pm, with dance at 8 00 p it 


Aclhities in Other Centers 

In addition to the activities conducted in the Midison Community 
Center, a wide range of recreation choices is offered in centers through- 
out the United States A partial list follows 
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Arts and Crafts 
Ceramics 
Clay modeling 
Cooling 
Drawing 
Flower making 
Knitting 
Leather craft 
Marionettes 
Metal crafts 
Millinery 
Painting 
Photography 
Sewing 
Sketching 
Wood work 

Dancing 

Folk 

Modern 

Social 

Tap 

Music 

Band 

Choral group 

Community singing 

Glee club 

Guitar 

Harmonica 

Orchestra 

Piano 

Ukulele 

Dramatics 
Make up 
Minstrels 
Play production 
Skits 

Stage craft 


Sports and Games 

Archery 

Badminton 

Bait casting 

Basketball 

Bowling 

Fencing 

Game Toom activities 
Coif 

Group games 
Gym class 
Horseshoes 
Roller skating 
ShulHeboard 
Swimming 
Tumbling and stunts 
Volleyball 
Wrestling 

Clubs and Hobbies 

Athletics 

Aviation 

Com 

Fathers 

Garden 

Mothers 

Nature 

Radio and telegraphy 

Rifle 

Social 

Stamp 

Other Activities 
Card playing 
Checkers 
Chess 

Forums and discussions 
Motion pictures 
Party programs 
Public speaking 
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One of the problems confronting community center leadership m 
the development of programs is that of locating persons with identical 
interests Morgan suggests -Even m a community of two thousand 
persons, there may be several with the same been personal interest, 
each of them unaware that anyone else has that interest If some per- 
son or some organization will take the trouble year after year to de- 
velop a directory of personal interests, and make a few copies available 
to the public, as m the public library, persons of like interests may dis 
cover each other, and find companionship in common avocations" 4 
He proposes sending out a post card on which is a check list of ap- 
proximately fifty activities The recipients manifest their interest by 
marking these 1, 2, Q and return the cards There should be a small 
space on the card to indicate equipment or facilities available This 
service to the community should be rendered by the recreation de- 
partment, not alone because it offers a means of interesting people in 
the program of the department but because it may help to bring to- 
gether persons with common recreation interests outside the depart- 
ment 


DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 

Community centers must be organized and administered m harmony 
With the ideals of democracy if values significant to a democratic so- 
ciety are to accrue from their operation This means specifically that 
community center leaders should understand and appreciate the 
democratic values for which they strive and be skillful in the processes 
involved in attaining these values The principle of crcatnc partin' 
potion directs that the planning and operating of a center shall be with, 
rather than for, the participants Both youth and adults shall be gnen 
an opportunity to share with the leaders in making decisions winch 
affect them 

One of the outstanding reasons for the success of the Madison Com 
mumty Center is the extent to which the professional leadership and 
the participants jointly ha\ e planned and earned out the program The 
center is operated by the Board of Education's Division of Recreation, 
Acting in an advisory’ capacity to the director and his staff is a sixteen 
member council selected in the following manner 
l The Board of Education invites each of the Parent Teacher Assn- 
's Arthur E Morgan. The SmaU Community Harper & Brothers 1^2 p 231 
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elation presidents of die five senior high schools to name a representa- 
tive to serve for a two-year period. 

2. A similar invitation is extended to the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, the American Federation of Labor, the City Government, 
and the Welfare Council. 

3. The Board of Education appoints three members-at-large for 
a two-year period. The terms of the two-year members are staggered 
to insure continuity and stabilization of the program. 

4. The presidents of the Loft, Young Adult Club, and Older Adult 
Klub, major clubs at the center, serve on the council throughout their 
one-year term of office. The president of the Madison Youth Council 
also serves as a member of the center council for a one-year period. 

This council meets monthly and advises with the management of the 
center on such matters as program, hours and manner of operation, 
and maintenance and improvement of buildings, grounds, furnishings, 
and equipment. The director submits a written report each month to 
the council on the activities of the center, and at the September meet- 
ing each year he presents a written report of the center’s operations 
for the preceding twelve-month period. 

The 1952 center budget from tax funds amounted to $35,642.34. Of 
this amount $24,024 30 was allocated to leadership supplied by the 
director and two full-time and five part-time assistants. Salaries of two 
custodians amounted to $6,653 04. Building supplies and general main- 
tenance costs totaled $4,965 00. Each of the centers major clubs had 
its own operating budget with revenues accruing primarily from mem- 
bership fees and dance receipts. Total receipts for the Loft in 1951 
were $5,416.27; for the Young Adult Club $5,168 01; for the Older 
Adult Klub, $1,737.41; and for the Photography Club, $605.77. In ad- 
dition, the snack bar had gross receipts amounting to $25,024.39 and 
duplicate bridge classes contributed $310.15. 

The Loft 

The story of how the Madison Community Center operates is per- 
haps best told by describing how its largest club is conducted. A few 
years ago students of the five senior high schools in cooperation with 
community recreation leaders established an organization for the 
purpose of providing enjoyable recreation experiences for its members. 
They named their club the Loft and centered their activities in the 
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Madison Community Center An account of the activities of tins highly 
successful group, how it is organized and how it operates, presents a 
realistic picture of a democratically administered program of recrea- 
tion in action ° 

The Loft is governed by an executive committee acting m accord- 
ance with its ivritten constitution and in cooperation with an adult 
advisor who is a full tune member of the center's staff The Loft mem 
bers of the three large high schools each elect three representatives to 
the executive committee while the two smaller schools elect two each, 
thus making a total of thirteen members on the committee This com- 
mittee meets on die first and third Saturdays of each month to transact 
the business of the organization Among other responsibilities of the 
committee are those relating to program, finance committee appoint 
ments, membership and general operation 
A rules committee with the vice president as judge handles all prob- 
lems involving infractions of the rules Each high school has a repre- 
sentative on this committee from among its executive committee mem 
bers Occasionally suspensions are given for varying periods of time 
but, in general, there are no serious disciplinary problems Since the 
members made the rules they feel an obligation both to obey and en 
force them Tins committee also hears all complaints made by indi 
vidual members and is the appeal board for any protested decisions 
made by other committee chairmen A staff advisor is present at all 
times to assist the committee in a guidance capacity 

COMMITTEES 

Much of the work of the Loft is earned on through its committees 
Among the most important of these committees are the following 

1 Program This committee is responsible for all program pluming 
and special effects 

2 Decorations This group works closely with the program commit 
tee in all of its activities Its major function is to c any out theme deco- 
rations for die various programs 

3 Publicity The publicity chairman and assistants are responsible 
for the preparation and release through the Advisor, of all local pub 
hcity The work of this committee is extremely important as the Loft 
has discovered that the interest and attendance of its membership %ary 
directly with the adequacy of its publicity 
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4. Bulletin. The preparation and distribution of a weekly bulletin to 
all Loft members is the responsibility of this committee. 

5. HosvitaitUj. The chairman of this committee assigns his assistants 
to work with a member of the staff at the front door checking member- 
ship cards, welcoming members as they enter, selling new member- 
ships, and checking files for members who have either lost or forgotten 
their cards. 

6. Check room. Members of this committee work thirty-minute or 
one-hour shifts in the check room handling wraps. 

7. Door. The chairman schedules his volunteer workers to collect 
dance fees and stamp the backs of the hands of the dancers. 

No committee member is paid for his services. Committee member- 
ship is looked upon as an honor by most of the youth. A considerable 
portion of the work done by such committees as the check room com- 
mittee Is performed by applicants for membership who are acquiring 
work or club credits. One club credit is granted for each one hour of 
work on any committee. Three club credits entitle a member to a re- 
duced admission price at each dance for the remainder of the member- 
ship year. After three credits have been earned a special club sticker 
is placed on the card. This simplifies the job of the dance hall cashier 
who know that the sticker calls for a reduced admission price. Full 
members are entitled to one vote at all elections as well as a reduced 
fee at all charge events, such as roller skating parties, picnics, dances, 
and dance instruction classes. 

A member may, if he desires, secure three additional club credits, 
before termination of his year’s membership, and apply them to next 
years full membership, thus permitting no break to occur in benefits, 
mile participation in the club credit plan is optional, almost all of the 
members are enrolled in it The chief merits of the plan are: (1) it 
deepens and strengthens the feeling that “This is my club. I am help- 
ing to make it a success. I am giving something in return for all I am 
getting”; (2) it results in financial benefits to the membership, and (3) 
it results in financial benefits to the Loft and to the center. 

If aU of these committees were required to report directly to the 
executive committee an undue proportion of the executive committee’s 
time would be consumed with details rather than with overall plan- 
ning. In order to avoid this the executive committee selects one of its 
members to act as general chairman of all committees. This position 
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is vital to the smooth and harmonious functioning of the Loft arid de- 
minds a person of unusual ability both as an organizer and as a dip- 
lomat. 

FINANCE 

All Loft members pay a membership fee of $1 50 per jear If any 
youth, desirous of joining the Loft, is unable to pay the fee, he is given 
an opportunity to earn this amount by doing work about the center 
Those who attend the dances which are held twice week!) throughout 
the school )ear, and once a week during the summer, pay a twenty- 
five-ccnt admission charge which defrays the cost of a six- or eight 
piece orchestra 

Since the City of Madison and the board of education furnish the 
building, maintain it, and pay stiff salaries, with the exception of some 
part time assistance during Loft nights only, the membership fee pro- 
vides sufficient funds for all Loft expenses A financial statement for 
1051 g(sen below indicates to detail both the nature and amount of 
receipts and expenditures 

Statemfnt of Loft UccEirrs a\d ExrcvonvnEj 
January 1, 1951 — December 31, 1951 


Balance on hand January 1, 1951 



$£381.89 

Receipts 

1/1-0/30 

6/50-12/31 

l/I 12/31 


Dues 

$ 505 20 

$1,104 70 

$1.60990 


Dance 

1,609 75 

1,983 00 

3 597 75 


Miscellaneous 

69 20 

103 42 

19262 


Ads 

1000 


1000 

5 410.27 

Total receipts 

$2,220 15 

$3,190 12 

55410217 

57.69S 10 

Disbursements 



$4 045 00 


Orchestra 

$1 9SI 00 

$2 064 00 


Equipment 

Miscellaneous 

7374 

1964 

S03 02 
295 10 

376 70 
315 10 


Salaries 

24090 

343 02 

53392 


Federal Tax 

32193 

274.5S 

590-51 


Supplies 

207 45 

55.80 

20351 


Total 





Disbursements $2 844 69 $3 33a 94 

Balance on hand— December 31. 1951 

$6 IS>0 GO 

$0 I8O0O 

*01735 
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Loft foods ate kept * a sped*! ^ oZr 

are cosigned by the Loft treasurer and the Sector o toe 
than routine expenditures must be app™ * W the 

Executive Committee. The doctor of the ^ n ‘ e ” e P^ Loft 

final decision on expenditure of 0 f * e ir 

members have exercised very good judgm. nt m *eope “ b flity, 

"wS is theSb. The sharing 
of responsibility extends to practically all phases of their program an 

THE LOFT 

America's Model. Youth organization 

16 e. DOTY 


IS A MEMBER IN GOOD STANDING UNTIL. 

SEPTEMBER 1953 
Committee participation 
NEWSPAPER □ PROGRAM □ 

HOSPITALITY □ decoration □ 

CLEAN-UP □ DANCE DOOR □ 

CHECK ROOM □ SIGN PAINTING Q 

i NOT TRANSFERABLE 

i SHOW CARD FOR ADMITTANCE 

j (oven) 


Form 11. Loft Membership Card 


aids tremendously in the development of self-discipline. As an examp e 
—with all of the use given to the 45 tables in the snack bar room over 
the past six and one-half years, there isn’t an initial carved on any ° 
them. It is my firm belief that the youth need guidance, not too muc 
nor too little, but they need guidance as they are still adolescent kids- 
They have great ideas, bubble over with enthusiasm, and like to be 
treated as adults in most respects” 

Members are admitted to the Loft upon presentation of their mem- 
bership cards. A picture of the member is stapled on the card in the 
blank space at the left Each member has a number which is recorded 
on the card. This number is important as all membership data a re 
filed by number in the Loft records. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 

In addition to the activities listed on page 215 the Lott participates 
m many civic projects The Wisconsin high school basketball touma 
ment is held each year in Madison As soon as the participating schools 
are determined the Loft sends letters to the principals of these schools 
inviting the players students and teachers to use the center as their 
headquarters during their stay in Madison The visiting youth are in 
vited as guests of the Loft to attend all Loft functions during this 
period of time 


I on becoming » member of this organisation agree to ] ve up to 
•nd abide by the stated Loft roles and realize that membership 
in the Loft entitles me to enjoy the privi egea of the organization 
and also bind* me to the responj Si es of membership These 
include a normal share of the work and effort n aid «g the 
off cars and committee* of tbe Loft who» requested obey ng the 
rule* and regulations govern ns conduct w h n the Loft bu Id na 
and govern ne myself at all timet n a way that wi i reflect 
favorably upon myzclf and the Loft I realise that it at any t me 
l fail to live up to these respons b tit es my membersh p w II be 
revolted and that falsflcaton of statements in th s application 
may result In the revolt nr of my mem berth p w Ihout refund 


(Ski ted) •— ' Member a signature 

Form 12 Loft Membership Card (Reverse Side) 

Other ways by which the Loft assists civic projects is through the 
provision of ushers for theaters m the March of Dimes campaign sell 
ing poppies on Memorial Day planting trees for the park department 
operating a spetkers bureau for )OUth participation in various com 
muntty campaigns collecting clothing for Korea entertaining the 
Badger Girls State and serving as a laboratory for University of Wis 
consm students specializing in recreation 

SELF GOVERNMENT 

The rules and policies under which the Loft operites are established 
by the Lott members through their executive committee It cannot fae 
expected that young people will grow in ability to carry responsibility 
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unless they are gn en numerous opportunities to act m situations in 
\ Giving the assumption of responsibility The establishment ana ese 
cubon of policies is one of these opportunities Loft rules and policies 
for the year 1952-1933 are given below 

Rules and Policies of the Loft 
1952 1953 

1 Membership fee is $1.50 plus 20< for the Brst pictures and for duph 
cates Replacement of lost membership card is 25<f 

2 Membership is open to any Madison High School (sophomore junior 
and senior) students Louth not in Senior High School grades must hav e 
reached his 16th birthday and not have reached his 19th birthday and 
must be a resident of Madison 

3 Membership cards must be shown at the door for each admittance A 
fine of 10^ will be charged members without cards 

A Transfer of membership card may subject member to forfeiture of mem 
bersbip rights 

5 Guests No Madison youth will be admitted to the Loft as a guest Out 
of town guests must be within the Loft age limits or grade requirements 
before they can be admitted. Out-of town groups may receive special 
consideration from the Executive Committee or the Loft Advisor 

6 Past members of the Loft who are now in service mav be given guest 
privileges only upon the consent of the director or his assistants. 

7 There is to be no intoxicating liquor or beer moron any person attend 
mg the Loft- \ jolators of this rule are subject to suspension or revoca 
tion of their membership 

8 Smoking is prohibited anywhere within the Loft, particularly in the 
entryway 

9 All members are welcome to participate m a D activities with or without 
dates except on nights designated by the Executive Committee as date 
nights in the dance baH 

10 The ballroom has been set up for dancing Those not dancing must stand 
around the edge of the ballroom and leave the center clear The main 
entrance should be clear at all times. 

11 Admittance to ballroom Boys are required to wear presentable cloth 
^5 00 sweat shirts Girls “Jeans" or skirts unless stated otherwise — 
such as dress-up night and similar events 

12 The Loft will be open from 7 00 until 11 00 on Friday and Saturdav 
m-hts and on Tuesdaj and Saturday nights during the summer Dane 
mg in the ballroom mil be from 8 00 to 11 00 on these nights 

13 Members are espected to accept responsibility for helping to male the 
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Loft successful and to continue its operation Refusal to sene on com 
Tnittees and to assist in the work of the organization may result in the 
suspension of a member without refund of his membership fee 
14 The Rules Committee may at any time collect Any membership card and 
thereby invoke temporary expulsion or permanent suspension by a ma 
jonty vote without refund for any infraction of the Loft rules or for 
disorderly conduct 

Many youth centers and youth organizations have failed because the 
administration neglected to give youth an important part in the plan 
mng and operating of their programs many have faded because the 
young people were expected to carry responsibilities beyond their 
capacities Those who would burden youth with responsibilities for 
which they are unfitted and those who would deny youth the right to 
growth in self -direction are equally guilty of sinning against young 
people and the democratic process The most successful youth pro 
grams are those planned and conducted by youth and adults working 
cooperatively m an atmosphere characterized by mutual respect and 
the recognition of common interests The constitution of the Loft pro- 
vides that both youth and the adult leaders shall jointly participate in 
its operation An attempt is made to avoid the Scylla of adult domi 
nation on the one hand and the Chaiybdis of complete youth domi 
nation and chaos on the other 


Article I 

Article II 

Article IH 
Section 1 

Section 2 

Section 3 


Constitution of tut. Loft 

Name The name of this organization shall be the "Loft“ 
and will be considered the Madison Youth Center 
Object The object of the Loft shall be the development of 
worthwhile recreation and comradeship for its members 
Membership 

Membership in the Loft shall be of one year duration begin 

mng on September 15 and ending on September I of the 

following year Any membership acquired between those two 

dates shall also expire on September 1 

Membership in the Loft shall be limited to senior high school 

students and any other persons who hate reached their J6tb 

birthday and have not reached their 19th birthday 

The annual dues shall be determined by the Executive Com 

mittee and it shall not entail more than one general assess 

went 
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Section 1. 
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Leadership 

fne officer . of the Loft shall consist of a President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
b. The election of these officers shall take place annually ^ 
the entire Loft membership between October 1 
vember 1 under the drrection of the rettang E, emhve 
Committee and the new officers shall take office 
vember 1. Nominations for the various offices shah be 


made by the retiring Executive — — , . 

ber of persons nominated for each office shall no 
than two nor more than three of which no more than on 
shall be from a single school. A blank place shall be pro- 
vided on the ballots for a wnte-in vote. Voting shall 
done by mail with every member receiving his ballot an 
returning it by mail, 
c. Duties of Officers 

1. President . _ 

(a) The President shall preside at all Executive Oom- 
nuttee meetings and shall cast the deciding vote 
in the case of a tie. 

(b) In the event that there is no quorum at a regular 

Executive Committee meeting, the President may 
assume the duties of the committee until a quorum 
does attend said meeting. . 

(c) The President under advice of the Director shall 
represent the Loft in all outside relations either 
personally or through an appointment. 

(d) The President shall make all appointments neces- 
sitated by the provisions of this constitution or by 
the Executive Committee. All appointments shall 
be subject to the approval of a majority of the 
Executive Committee. 

2. Vice-President 

(a) The Vice-President shall he a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and shall preside in the ab- 
sence of the President. 

(b) The Vice-President shall assume the duties of the 
President in his absence except for the making oi 
appointments, which must be done by the Presi- 
dent. 

(c) The Vice-President shall assume the office of the 


Committee and the num- 
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President in the event of the latter s resignation or 
other permanent disqualification 
S Secretarj 

(a) The Sem-toy shall be a member of the EjecuOve 
Committee 

(b) The Secretary shall be prepared to handle all offi 
cial Loft business through the mads 

(c) The Secretarj of the Loft shall also serve as the 
Secretary of the Executive Committee and shall 
keep the minutes and records of both orgamzn 
tions 

(d) The Secretary shall be responsible for all publicity 
for the organization 

4 Treasurer 

(a) The Treasurer shall be a member of the Executive 
Committee 

(b) The Treasurer shall be responsible for all financial 
aSairs and records of the organization 

Section 2 Executive Committee 

a The Executive Committee shall consist of the four officers 
and the chairmen of the major operating committees and 
the Director 

b Dubes and Powers of the Executive Committee 

1 The Executive Committee shall approx e all Presidential 
appointments by a majority vote 

2 All powers and dubes not expressly delegated to some 
other office shall be assumed by the Execubve Com 
rmffee 

3 The Execubve Committee shall be responsible for the 
management of the Loft and shall assume all dubes 
legislative and otherwise it deems necessary to the suc- 
cessful operation of the center 

4 A quorum of the Execubve Committee shall consist of 
a majority of the members. 

Secbon 3 Rules Committee 

a The Executive Committee shall set up definite Loft rules 
of conduct and standards 

b Any violation of rules or etiquette by members will be 
tned by a special rules committee At time of offense 
member forfeits membership card and is suspended unbl 
rules committee disposes of his case 
c The committee will be appointed by the Execubve Com 
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mittcc to bo effective for a period of two to three rnoathri 
with two members from each of the four Madison high 
schools. The Loft Vice-President will be the F«' d ' n S 
eer or judge for this eommittee and with tlie Loft Director 
wall hold office for the Loft school year. Tins 
will hear all offenses, wath offender present or not as ttic) 
deem advisable, and a majority sole of those present shall 
determine verdict. 

Section 4. Committees , , , 

a Committees shall be created and chairmen appointed es 
ery three months by the Director with the advice and ap- 
proval of the President and Executive Committee. 

b. All committees and committee chairmen shall be respon 
sible to the President and to the Executive Committee. 

c. The duties of the committees shall be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

Section 5. Director r , . , 

a. The Director shall serve as a member of the jury oi 
Rules Committee. 

b. The Director shall advise and supervise the Executive 
Committee and activities. 

c. The Director with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall select the necessary additional personnel for 
the supervision and maintenance of the Loft operation. 


CLIQUES AND THEIR PREVENTION 

One of the many problems with which the leadership of a youth 
organization often is confronted is the development of cliques. Since 
such clannishness jeopardizes the success of the center or organization, 
every effort should be made to guard against it. In the development of 
the Loft there was, in the beginning, a natural tendency for the mem- 
bers from each of the high schools to band together. It was essential 
that these barriers be broken down if the one-club concept were to be 
realized. Among the various techniques used with success by the Loft 
leadership in combatting cliques are the following. 

1. The club idea continually is emphasized. School, grade, and class 
divisions are avoided. 

2. Bulletin board materials stimulate the desire to contribute ones 
best efforts for the club. 
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8 The leader of a clique is given the respomhliiy of choosme a 
group for a talent show or other project This breaks up a clique and 
helps create new friendships, as the necessary talent seldom is all in 
one cbquc 

4 The various school songs arc sung by all together 

5 Some girl fn a clique is chosen to play the piano and all gather 
around to sing 

G Mixers squares and other dances requiring the frequent ex 
change of partners are conducted 

7 Two or three members of a clique are appointed to serve as hosts 
or hostesses for a special evening In this capacity they meet many 
other members 

8 The talented ones in a clique are used m planning programs for 
the entire club 

9 A small c! que is used to conduct a project large enough to neces 
sitate several additional committee members The small clique then 
dissolves itself 

SUMMARY 

The successful conduct of a youth recreation organization depends 
in large degree upon the extent to winch the adult leadership under 
stands and puts into effect a knowledge of the psychology of jouth 
and the principles of administration The teen age center should be as 
perfect an embodiment of the democratic ideal as possible Youth 
should be invited to share responsibility for which they are fitted and 
the) should be permitted to make mistakes provided these mistakes 
do not senously affect the organization The responsibility of the lead 
ership does not end with the provision of opportunities for recreation 
but goes far beyond this to create an atmosphere in which the tenets 
of democracy may become living realities in the lives of boys and girls 


First Steps 

Persons interested in starting a community center where one has not 
existed before will find no exact blueprint for such a project There is 
no one way but many ways by which centers are begun Some centers 
are opened for the first time with several activities on their programs 
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step in the derf^^rf. — ? j^taE 
if it fsT beared by" youthi how old must they be before 

..mi the center be open? What hours will it be open and will it be op 
on Sundays? What will it cost and where wall the money come ^ 
How many leaders will be needed? Should there be a snack b. 
about fees and charges? Should smoking be permitted? 

All of these questions are important and should be answered 
the center is opened. There is no one single correct answer to any ' o 
of the iueiJs. Each must be answered in the light of certain taw 
principles and conditions in the individual community under consider 
ation. All that can be done here is to present a general point oi vres 
with relation to each problem. 

1. Who shall use the center ? The Madison Community center 
used by anyone over sixteen years of age or in the tenth grade or 
above. However, there are three major clubs consisting of (1) senior 
high school youth, (2) young adults nineteen years of age or over, an 
(3) older adults. Each group has its night, or nights, at the center an 
there is no mixing of these age groups except as they may participate 
informally and as individuals in center activities during the afternoons. 
Other evening centers in Madison admit both junior and senior high 
school youth Still others admit junior and senior high school youth and 
adults. No evening center admits youth below the seventh grade. 
Saturday centers that are open morning and afternoon admit all ages. 
Centers admitting widely varying age groups usually do not mix these 
groups for activities but offer sufficiently broad programs to meet the 
needs of each separate group. 

Common practice excludes elementary school children from evening 
centers, as children of this age should be at home during the evening 
hours. 
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In the United States man) , probably most commumt) centers segre- 
gate their members into age groups for the bulk of their activities 
rrequenth the entire center is reserved for a single age group There 
are sound reasons for tli is practice Ilecreation leaders long have recog 
nized the /act that there ts a fendcnc) for a younger age group to 
crowd out an older group As an illustration when senior high school 
jouth “invade” a dance hall in use b) adults it is the adults who do 
not return Senior high school youth often resent the intrusion of junior 
high school youth into their dances and when the elemental 1 ) school 
child mats with junior high school dancers, it is the older hays and 
girls who refuse to dance with “those little kids" on the floor 
And )ct there ma\ f>c a lesson for us in the experience of the British 
in their Pioneer Health Centro of Peckham London The Beckham 
llxpvnmcnt began as an attempt to improve the health of people 
through the earl) diagnosis and treatment of disease It was soon dis 
covered that little hcadwav could he made in the cultivation of health 
l>) further research fnto the nature of sickness Tlie general standard 
of vitality was low, even in those who showed no signs of disease 
“Tlitrc was evadcncc of wide spread inertia of capacities unused, and 
with no outlet for expression Conditions seemed needed in 
which a familv could find outlets for self-expression in which it could 
recover vitality through a fuller use of its faculties "* 

To provide these needed opportunities for self-expression a building 
was constructed as a clubhouse for 2000 families with a swimming 
pool gymnasium cafeteria theatre library, games rooms and nurs 
encs It was a condition of membership that the entire famd) unit, not 
the individual, should belong 

There are many lessons which recreation leaders m this country can 
hencGt from if they will take the time to shid) the operations of this 
Centre The two most significant findings in relation to the question of 
center membership or participation are 

a The great majority of the people at first did not particularly want 
to do anything They lacked both skill and confidence They were not 
aroused to action by observing the competent and the skilled perform 
The luccntnc to theso people was the sight of persons with less skill 
who were even less well endowed with capacity than they In order 


» The Pioneer Health Centre Teckl am London Booklet available from British 
Information Services 30 RockifclTcr Plaza Nov York 20 New York 
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that the sight of action might prove to be an incentive to action, the 
outer walls and nearly all the very few partition walls were constructed 
of glass. Families entering the building for the first time, to reach the 
reception vestibule, must walk through the cafeteria in full view of 
the swimming pool and other activities. Pearse and Crocker describe 
the effect on the membership: 

. . , It must be remembered that it is not the action of the skilled alone 
that is to be seen in the Centre, but every degree of proficiency in all that is 
going on. This point is crucial to an understanding of how vision can work 
as a stimulus engendering action in the company gathering there. In ordinary 
life the spectator of any activity is apt to be presented only with the exhibi- 
tion of the specialist; and this trend has been gathering impetus year by )car 
with alarming progression. Audiences sv. ell in their thousands to watch the 
expert game, but as the "stars” grow in brilliance, the conviction of an in- 
eptitude that makes trying not worth while, increasingly confirms the in- 
activity of the crowd. It is not then all forms of action that invite the attempt 
to action: it is the sight of action that is ictthin the possible scope of the 
spectator that affords a temptation eventually irresistible to him. Short 
though the time of our experiment has been, this fact has been amply sub- 
stantiated, as the growth of activities in the Centre demonstrates . 8 

b. Since the Centre was a family club, there were people of all ages 
mixing freely as is done at home. The young were always involved in 
activities with a little more mature group which served to stimulate 
their growth both in skills and social competencies. “These natural 
stimuli to growth and development can only emerge where all ages and 
types move freely in the general body of society. Any segregation into 
age and sex groups tends to confirm immaturity, and grading into 
select groups of experts tends to spectatorship of the mass rather than 
development." 8 

All activities do not lend themselves to participation by varied age 
groups, but many do. Both youth and adults can enjoy together music, 
crafts, drama, many hobby clubs, and games, such as volley ball, 
shuffleboard, and table tennis. Numerous forces in American life axe 
pulling the family apart Community centers, open to entire families 
and providing some activities for all ages on a nonsegregated basis, 

* Cr ° Cl "’ ****»”■ 

9 Ibid, p 9. 
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should prove to be an important factor m the preservation and 
strengthening of family life in this country 
2 When should the center be open* Centers should be open at the 
times they will be used by a sufficiently large number of persons to 
justify the costs im olved Centers in school buildings frequently open 
at the close of school m the afternoon In 1932, Milwaukee operated 41 
afternoon centers for elementary school children oier a period of 25 
weeks These centers were open from 3 30—5 30 p m Monday through 
Friday, two, three, or four afternoons a week, twenty operated on 
Saturdays 9 00 A m —12 00 and I 00 — 4 00 P m Thirty five evening 
centers in school buddings for teen ag ers and adults were in operation 
a similar number of evenings per week from 7 15—9 30 p \t 
Community centers in buddings serving no other purpose frequently 
open in the early afternoon and continue operation until 9 30 or 10 00 
p M Many of the Minneapolis centers open at 1 30 p m. with activities 
for mothers and preschool age children during the early part of the 
afternoon Beginning at 3 SO they offer activities for children of school 
age The Madison Community Center opens at 10 30 a m and closes 
at 11 30 p m for adults and 11 00 v m for youth on Friday and Satur- 
day nights 

Centers used by high school youth on nights preceding school days 
should not be open later than 9 30 p m It is well to determine the 
closing hour on week-end nights after a discussion of the matter with 
representatives from the )outh concerned, the Parent Teacher As- 
sociation, and school officials 

The number of weeks a center is to be open will depend largely 
upon the amount of money available for its operation and upon the 
demand for its use Lakewood, Ohio, adult school centers operate o\er 
a twenty-w eek period, beginning the middle of March with a two-week 
vacation at Christmas Milwaukee centers, m 1952, opened October 6 
and closed April 10 The Madison Community Center is open all the 
year round 

Common practice restricts the operation of community centers to 
Mondays through Saturdays although occasionally centers are open for 
a limited penod on Sunday afternoons There appears to be no good 
reason that it should be considered acceptable social practice for com- 
munities to sanction the Sunday operation of golf courses, bathing 
beaches, swimming pools, motion picture theaters, zoos, parks, and 
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picnic areas but to frown upon the operation of community centers 
on the same day. The wise leader, however, will realize that the at- 
titudes of people do not always rest upon a logical foundation and m 
reaching a decision on this problem will give careful consideration to 
the community customs, mores, folkways, and traditions. 

3. How shall the center be financed? The expense of operating a 
center will vary with the extent of the program. Major expense items 
are salaries of leaders and custodians, costs of supplies and equipment, 
and either rental or such costs as heat, light, power, water, and general 
upkeep, or all these. 

Centers may be financed from tax funds, community chests, con- 
tributions by interested organizations and individuals, and partially 
by fees and charges — frequently by a combination of two or more of 
these means The financial stability of centers deriving the bulk of their 
funds from public taxation generally is far superior to that of centers 
dependent upon any other mode of support. 

The question of whether fees and charges are desirable in com- 
munity centers is one which confronts every recreation department. 
A policy should be established as a guide to action in this matter and 
be based upon the following considerations: 

a. Fees which restrict participation by those who need recreation 
most and are least able to pay for it arc not desirable. A fee to all 
participants for general use of the center is not recommended. 

b. Clubs providing special activities and privileges for their mem- 
bers and wishing to create a strong sense of belonging to a worthwhile 
organization may charge a small fee. The Loft charges an annual 
membership fee of $1 50 because it wants funds for special activities. 
Also, the members feel that when they pay a fee they belong to some- 
thing of considerably greater significance than when no fee is charged. 
They requested the fee Provision should be made, however, for youth 
who are unable to pay the fee to work for the amount involved if they 
wish to become members. 

c. Fees should be charged for handcraft materials which ultimately 
become the property of the participant. 

d. Fees may be charged for highly specialized instruction in activi- 
ties not generally recognized as a part of the normal program, or the 
costs of which are exceptionally high. Contract bridge classes are an 
example of this type of activity. 

e. Fees may be charged when the costs of the activity are so high as 
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1352 

SS#rrS5w£Ss 

nble to tiie leader and to the individual or group, (4) tne : lea 
fecKfte individual or group in such a way as to guide tiieir effotti 
toward attainment of these goals, (3) all persons «»ee™A » »£ 
eoTdanee with their abilities, share responsibility for the fonnulaho 
of plans and decisions which affect them; (4) the leader s 
stantiv to develop leadership in others, thus gradually lessening 
extent to which the group is dependent upon him, ( 5) lead ®P hl P . 

be of a high quality because of the voluntary nature of * e P , 
nation (6) since growth in responsible behavior is a goal of 
shqvthe degree of’Ltraint or authonty exercised by the leader^ 
wtii progress made; (7) the leader’s effectiveness is measured by wh 
happens to the people with whom he worhs. 


Qualities and Competencies of the Good Leader 

Many attempts have been made to define the qualities of 
leader, but there is little agreement among the various writers. ° 
sibly these differences of opinion stem basically from differences i 
philosophy because, until there is agreement on fundamental vatu 
to be sought by leaders, there can be little agreement on the tanas 
of leaders needed to realize these values. In light of the values 
emphasized m Chapter 4 of this text and the nature and function o 
leadership here described, the following list of personal qualities an 

11 Ben Solomon, Leadership of Youth, Youth Service, Inc , 1950. p 42 ,_Gerald B 
Fitzgerald, Leadership in Recreation, A- S Bames and Company, 1951, p • 
Jackson M Anderson, The Development of Personnel Standards for Leaderst^P 
Duties in Public Recreation, Doctor’s Thesis, New York University, 1948, p 5 • 
Martin H. Neumejer and Esther S Neumeyer, Leisure and Recreation, A. 
Bames and Company, rev. ed , 1949, pp 365-4173, Personnel Standards in Recre 
tion Leadership, National Recreation Association, 1949, p 11, S R* 
Recreation ana the Total Personality, Association Press, 1946, p 151, anp T 
Notional Conference on Undergraduate Professional Preparation in Physical La 
cation, Health Education and Recreation, The Athletic Institute, 1948, p ^ 
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professional competencies of the recreation leader appear to be of 
paramount importance 

1 Understanding of and strong moral commitment to democracy 
as a means of enriching the lives of all the people 

2 The leader must exemplify in his own conduct the ideals he seeks 
to instill in others The power of example is a vital factor in the in 
fluencing of people ,s 

3 The leader must like people and possess skill in working with 
them His liking for people will be based upon an understanding of the 
nature and needs of human beings their motivations, aspirations, 
strengths, and weaknesses 

4 He wall possess a sound educational background that will enable 
him to understand the aims of recreation leadership, the activities or 
experiences within which these values reside, and the appropriate proc 
esses to be utilized in achieving them He understands the relation 
ship between means and ends — that good ends are never achieved 
through evil means 

5 The leader must be a well adjusted person emotionally mature 
and socially competent 

0 He should be above the average in intelligence so that he can lead 
those w ho are themselves above the average 

7 The* good leader will possess sufficient skill in the activities with 
which he works to enable him to use these activities effectively In gam 
mg the desired ends 

8 Common sense energ), enthusiasm and devotion to duty are all 
attributes of the good leader He is never quite satisfied with things 
as they are and seeks constant!) for imprmement— a higher degree of 
excellence 


Duties and Responsibilities 

Tlie specific duties and responsibilities of community center per 
sound x ary in accordance with the nature of their assignments Among 
these duties are the following 


wp ■„ =« excellent discussion of the unportance of Wets* to effecting the 
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directors 

p^dS^SSS-^* on — Paining 

t0 He shalTorganize a center council and, in cooperation ot* *u 
council hix s Jr, and any other interested groups and individuals, 
TZZ die program of L center. After die 
and croups started, the director is to study ways and means 
nchin«and expanding the program. He should meet with rep 
tives of various organizations in his community to determine 
center can best sene their needs. Among the orgamzah l0 “ 
should be consulted are the schools Parent Teacher 
churches, industries, labor groups, and various mens and wo 


lie provides an attractive bulletin board publicizing the acbvi 
of the center; assists in the interpretation of the program to the co 
munity, establishes and maintains cordial working relationships ' 
local community agencies; keeps the public informed regarding la ' 
ties and activities; serves on neighborhood councils; addresses van 
groups, serves as a consultant on recreation problems; takes the lea 
the establishment of policies, is responsible for proper administration 
of funds, supplies, and equipment; reports all accidents; and execu 
the policies of the recreation commission. 


CAME ROOM READERS 

The game room leader posts a list of games on hand, hut does not 
give out games wholesale. When a game is given out, he must delegate 
someone to be responsible for its return and record the name of game 
taken and name of person taking it He should not allow games to 
remain on the tables when not in actual use. 

A game leader should learn how to play all the games under his 
supervision, teach these games to the children, and encourage those ■who 
have learned a game to teach it to others. He also should organic® 
tournaments and leagues occasionally in all activities carried on in the 
quiet game rooms — provided the children desire this, organize checker 
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clubs chess clubs and other similar groups advert.se tournaments by 
■•tractive (J^^cntere^tsTdi^narnes of thc'wnnnrns^runte 

Hwrfra s^SiS 

S^iT-SS- gamTfcy would like ,e play and to request 
the director to requisition these games 

LEADERS or GYMNASIUM ACTIVITIES 

I, 1. the responsibility of « f ^™de adders, 

leagues for various age grouse dp ^ ^ officia £ club Leaders 
lied program and to orga while „ ames are in progress 

should not spend their tune °®" d „ g ot , Wv or bounce balls around 
they must see that boy s and gjrls i d ba l] s in the store 

the gymnasium and should put all P 

™^=£EzXSS'Z > - ££S 

these on or off leaders are to speak to those svho s*™d“ 

Other duties of activity lead' ^ ,o pay special alien 

die doorway to invite onlookers Jj^ c||quM do monopolize 
tionto d,e shy boy “^^Stoct games tat rareI J' P” bc, P : “ e 

;r: 3 ;v «— -- -,-2 

“rr-i-"--**"””*"' 

CLiroULWEns the club Neither should he 

The club leader should - ^Adult guidance is essential 

g,ve the members complete con 
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club h to be successful. Kemember that a club will continue to toe- 

2 ~ \SC LW”- " *• ”“ lm 

nlsrmine and conduct of their own activities. 

P The leaders and the members should be led to fee a «sponsihd£ 
for keeping up the attendance. Periodic parties will assist in main 
taining a gLd attendance. In club life breaking bread I t0 ff “ “^ilh 
strengthening the bonds of union; have spreads. Each clu y 
to have its ofBcers, constitution, stated time for meetmg monthly dues 

if any, and delegate or delegates to the central council. Let the era 
decide these matters. 


DANCE LEADERS 

To the dance leader go the following suggestions: teach boys and 
girls how to conduct themselves at a dance and allow no rowdy* * 
organize a dance committee and confer with this committee on su 
matters as lighting effects, decorations, music, and special parties; 
allow no one to attend the dance who shows evidence of having been 
drinking intoxicating liquor. , 

Remember that you are host to your group. Be courteous an 
friendly, but firm; be stem when the occasion demands it Encourag 
those who can dance to assist others to dance. Speak to those w o 
stand in the doorway. Invite onlookers to join the dancing or to si 
down. . , 

As a dance leader, you should plan at least one specialty during tn 
evening — song, dance number, dance contest mixer; keep track of t e 
records that are favorites with the patrons and those that are not we 
liked, consult with the dance committee on new records to be p ur ' 
chased; encourage patrons to bring their own records, but be sure that 
these records are marked with the owners’ names. A strip of adhesive 
tape makes a convenient name tab. The loaned records should b® 
taken home at the end of the dancing session. 

It is your responsibility to move around the dance floor, making )'° ur 
presence felt by all but not interfering unless there is cause. Try to get 
action on improper conduct without calling attention either to yourseu 
or the dancers involved. Alternate fast and slow numbers You can often 
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group b; (ho simple process of playing a couple of slow 
the group gets too mid or pepping up a small group with a 


DOORMEN 

The doorman is a reception committee of one It is he who gives 
visitors tbcir Erst impression of the center He should be dignified 
courteous, and friendly Cut he must be stem when the occasion de 
mands he must put people who appear to be strangers at ease he 
should greet those who come in, and say a friendly word to those who 
leave A handshake helps make people feel welcome Put forth special 
effort to male the timid the aged and the poorly clad feel at home 
Direct people to the checkroom tell them there are do charges en 
courage them to tale off their wraps Attempt to become personally 
acquainted >i?ih die patrons ci the center, try to team their names. 

Insist that careless joting people remove snow and dirt from their 
shots before entering Instruct bo>s to remove tbeir hats Maintain 
discipline in the first floor corridor It will be necessary to move about 
the corridor from time to time 


iiaix supEnvisons 

JIilJ supervisors must maintain order and discipline in the halls 
keeping them as free of people as possible except during entrances and 
exits allow no loitering in the balls While boys and girls are permitted 
to pass from one room to another they are not permitted to move 
constantly back and forth through the halls Young people should be 
told to get into an activity, and if the) persist m roaming the halls thev 
should be asked to lease the center Absolutely no running or loud 
talking should be permitted 

Bo>s should not be allowed to wear bats or caps within the budding 
men the hall supervisor sees a boy either \s eating or can) mg in his 
hand his hat or cap or if boys or girls ore seen nearing or carrying 
heavy outer coats he should require them to go immediately to the 
checkroom The hall supervisor should know the complete program 
and the location of each activity and direct youth to the activities In 
which they are interested 
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In addition, the hall supervisor must assist as requested in the setting 
up or rearrangement of furniture and equipment used by various 
groups, or in any other manner as requested by the director. 

Occasionally the hall supervisor may have to use stem methods with 
certain youth if nothing else will produce results. However, he will 
find his work far more pleasant and much easier if he will cultivate a 
friendly relationship with youth based upon mutual respect and liking. 
He should expect and demand obedience but an obedience which 
springs not from fear but from a knowledge that what be insists upon 
is the right and proper thing to do. 

The true function of leadership in community centers, as in all other 
phases of the recreation program, is to aid human beings in achieving 
a higher quality of living through participation in activities which, 
when properly conducted, help meet certain basic human needs and 
strengthen democratic human relations. The exercise of this function 
usually is best accomplished by well-educated, full-time leaders. How- 
ever, very few centers at the present time are able to employ only 
full-time staff members. Many of the leaders work on a part-time basis 
and may be secured from among school people, university students, or 
the community. Some schoolteachers make good leaders and some do 
not. The nervous systems of many teachers do not appear to be suf- 
ficiently flexible to enable them to discharge effectively the present far 
too dissimilar roles of teacher and leader. Certainly if teachers are 
employed as recreation leaders they should be employed solely on the 
basis of demonstrated leadership ability in the job for which they are 
being considered and not simply because they are teachers who want 
to earn some extra money. 

VOLUNTEERS 

Volunteers can make their greatest contribution to the success of a 
center by serving on councils, committees, boards, and commissions. 
In this capacity they exercise a policy-making function. Occasionally 
an individual is discovered who is so vitally interested w his hobby 
that he will serve without pay as a leader in this activity, appearing 
night after night as regularly and as faithfully as do the professional 
members of the staff. Such a person is the exception, however, and a 
center which is dependent in any major degree upon volunteer leader* 
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ship to handle its program is very likely to fail The enthusiasm of the 
volunteer generally is indirectly proportion'll to the length of his 
service While there should always be a place for the volunteer m a 
recreation program the importance of volunteers as leaders of youth 
m major aspects of the program will continue to diminish as recreation 
climbs the ladder to full professional status in this conn by The dearth 
of volunteer teachers doctors and lawyers possesses certain important 
implications to the field of recreation 


CE>\ TERS (If SCHOOL RUfLDIJS GS 


Glueck'* credits Rochester New iork with pioneering m the use 
of school buildings for community purposes when the Board of Edu 
cation m 1907 appropriated $5000 for an experimental program in a 
number of schools Political and economic questions were discussed in 
72 meetings held throughout the city Her study made m 1924 revealed 
that 722 cities townships and villages reported the regular use of 
1569 school buildings as community centers 
Recent years hive witnessed a remarkable growth in the number of 
school buddings used for community center purposes during the late 
afternoon evening and Saturday hours when the buddings are not 
being utilized for school purposes In 1950 965 cities reported they 
were using 5575 school buildings is centers for commumt) recreation 14 
Despite the relatively extensive use of school buddings for com 
miinity recreation m 1950 is contrasted with 1900 there are today 
many thousands of communities totally devoid of community’ centers 
whde approximately 150000 public school buddings he completely or 
largely unused during the hours when the general public is free to 
use them Less thau 4 percent of the public school buddings of this 
country are being used as community centers 15 Punke 16 suggests sev 
eral reasons some communities fail to make extensive use of school 
facilities e\ en \v hen legally authorized Among these reasons are habit 


11 Eleanor Touroff Cluedc The Commumt j Vtc of 'chock The Williams and 
Wilkins Company 1927 p 18 

14 National Recreation Assoc atton op of pp 5 17 n 

15 The U.S Office of Education reports that for the year 1949 19oO 

128,225 public elementary and 21542 public secondary school budding » the 
eon! mental Un ted States. , _ ,, _ , . 

18 Harold H Punke Community Uses of Table Scfoot Fact! tiet Jan a * Crown 


Press 1951 p 203 
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and custom, expense, lack of nndersmnding reading what is actua j 


fJSSrr- 

itself and is based primarily upon the “g umen ^* a *' f immunity 

1. School bufldmgs are not properly constructed for comm 

2. Schools should serve only an educational function. 

3. Damage to school property will result , ^- re for 

4. Youth, having been in school all day, want to go 

5. ScWacHvities frequently conflict with the communi^ center 
program. This is especially true of adult acbviti , 
buddings used solely for recreation purposes, can beschedul 
early in the afternoon or in the morning, but in schools > 
cannot be scheduled until after school hours. 

6. No permanency of room arrangement for dances, or c - ^ 
similar activities is possible as all decorations and other 
contributing to the recreation “atmosphere must be re 
after each event because school is in session tomorrow. 

Those who favor the use of school buildings for community recr 
tion present the following arguments: . 

1. Public services should be provided at the lowest cost 
compatible with good service. Therefore, duplication of ac 
ties should be reduced to a minimum. A community tha 
millions of dollars invested in school buildings should demao 
the greatest possible return on this investment before acqu b 
additional facilities. The basic principle of administration 
all facilities, activities, and services should be made to |/ tC 
large an educational return as possible has significance here. 

2. Since most school buildings are located near the center o ^ 
communities they serve, they are admirably situated to m ee 
the recreation needs of their constituents. 

3. Schools he idle much of the time when the people are free 

use them. , 

4. The school buildings belong to all the people and should 
used by all the people. They do not belong to the school boar 
the superintendent, the principals, the teachers, or the cus 


todians. 
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5 Schools offer a variety of facilities which through careful plan 
mng can be adapted to community use 


Securing the Use of School Buildings 
Where the recreabon department is under the jurisdiction of the 
board of education the problem of securing the use of school buildings 
is much easier of solubon than where it is not In either case school 
authoritaes must be convinced there is widespread public demand for 
the facilities that good leadership wall be provided school property 
protected and competent custodial sen ices furnished so that the major 
function of the building and its contents will in no way be impaired 
The superintendent of schools must be persuaded first of all that the 
school buildings should be used for recreabon The superintendent of 
recreabon may be able to do this alone If not, he may call for as 
sistance upon certain of his board of recreabon members or upon other 
interested citizens or both When the superintendent is convinced he 
can clear the way with the board of education the principals teachers 
and custodians Since the operation of school centers involves coopcra 
bve relationships between the recreation department and school an 
thonties some administrative device should be established to facilitate 
such cooperabon A recent study by Hutcluns of 105 communities In 
which recreabon departments utilize school buildings reveals the na 
ture of the administrate arrangements in elTect and the frequency of 
their use ,T 


Number of Cit! s 

Device Using Device 

Members of school board on recreabon boards 51 

Periodic joint meetings of school and recreabon 

administratis c staff members 42 

Regular assignment of school cmplojees to tl c 

recreabon staff “1 

Joint meetings of school and recreat on boards — 

Joint emplojment of adnumstrain e personnel 
by both agencies 

Regular assignment of recreabon employees 
to the scl ool staff 

Member of sc! oo! staff on recreation board u 

« I, Cl (ton Hold or Tl* U« ot School Bo.lios> Sccmboo-POTl If 
Recreation, December 19o0 p- 3S3. 
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IQ tiCCTCUllUit **» " 

From the vimvpoint of recreation autlmriUc^the^rohlemj^he ^ 
of school buildings for schwls. The second half 

take the necessary steps in adsance to foresta custodial serv- 

er such posable sources of frfctton as 'ff.^^^es and 
ices, protection and storage of both school and reason supp^ ^ 
equipment, and the adaptation of buddings to community 


Rental Charges , , 

If the recreation department is to be charged for die «» ln 

buddings, a ivritten agreement should be entered mt s £frJ stu dy 
detail the exact nature and amount of these charges. iBes 

of payments required of recreation departments in 10o ™mro 
discloses that: 


2 S pay nothing for the use of school buildings 
23 pay only for custodians employed by the schools 
12 pay rent by the season or the period 
14 pay rent plus other charges, as for custodians 
10 pay for heat and light plus other charges 
16 pay other combinations of charges 
2 reported conflicting data 18 

Where departments are charged, the amount varies greatly ' 

to city. For example, in Niagara Falls, New York, the recreation dej^ 
ment pays only S230 per school per night of operation, 
the number of rooms used while in Jackson, Mississippi, the cOarg 
a gymnasium alone is $25 00 and the recreation department must 
nish a janitor besides. 


Custodial Services 

Custodial services should be performed by a regular member o 
school’s janitorial staff. It should be understood by all concern 
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Wp cr, that he is responsible to the thrector of the community center 
in ah those aspects of his work which relate direct ly to the operation 
of the center A noncooperativc custodian who takes his orders solely 
From die school superintendent of buddings and grounds can do ir- 
reparable damage to an otherwise effectively functioning community 
center Preece points out “J an *tonal service may be part of the regular 
day-school janitor's duties, or it may be performed by an assistant 
janitor who reports for late afternoon and evening duty Nat only the 
cleaning of the budding and putting it m order must be thought 
through, but the director and all the leaders, as well as the janitors 
must know whose work it is to dose windows, clean up after craft 
classes, put away equipment, lock cupboards and doors, and return 
keys The janitor should be given a calendar of center activities well 
in advance, so that he can plan his work accordingly ”” 


Core of Buildings and Equipment 

The greatest single cause of fnction between the schools and the 
recreation department is damage to school property When a teacher, 
whose class has worked for days on a project enters her room in the 
morning to find the project wrecked by vandals m the community 
center the previous evening she is unlikely to look with complete 
favor upon the recreation department Nor does the schools teacher 
of physical education view dispassionately broken locks and stolen 
gym shoes when he inspects the locker room on the morning after 
And yet both teachers may be partially to blame Teachers whose 
rooms are being used for recreation purposes should be responsible for 
storing under Jock and key the many small items which are a constant 
temptation to some youth This will necessitate the provision of ample 
storage space and some effort on the part of the teachers The physical 
education teacher must not be satisfied with the use of a cheap lock 
which anyone can break by striking with the heel of a shoe He will 
also check the locker room to see that all lockers are locked at the 
close of the school day , . , 

Hie community center staff has the greater responsibility for pro- 
tection of school property, simply because if conditions become un 

i*Manon Preece. Community Recreation Center Quiz, National Recreate As- 
sociation 1W5, pH 
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bearable U will be 

Leaders must be extremely careful in th P ^ constandy 

of dreir groups Leaders « Odfand at Ore same 

the locker and shower rooms. If y bc ncc essaiy 

r^r£=='sS:s ( « 

is damaged, a report of tire damage should 1m Wed (see 

the director of the center on a form provided for this p rpo 
Form 13). 


Types of Facilities Used 

Almost every available school facility is used by recreation de- 
ments. Of 28 different facilities used by one or more of 10o 
ties reporting, Hutchins found drat the , gymnasium is the most 
quendy used major facibty. followed by toilet rooms, *owe«a 
lockers, auditoriums, playrooms, classrooms 1 hallways buU-J ‘ Jo 
space, community rooms, conference rooms, industrial arts shop , 
rooms, swimming pools, cafeterias, and art rooms. 


Adapting School Buildings for Community Activities™ 

In most communities the majority of school buildings have 
constructed with no thought of their ever being used for com®* 
recreation purposes. It becomes necessary, therefore, to make ce 
adaptations in the buildings which will enhance their usefulness 
recreation department and reduce to no appreciable degree their 
cational effectiveness. 


GYMNASIUM AND ACTIVE GAME ABEAS 

Many buildings laclc a gymnasium but have a large room often re^ 
ferred to as the “assembly hall.” Such halls can be adapted to serve 

30 Adapted from Dorothy C. Endens, “Adaptation of School Houses for 
raumty Activities,” 1950 Handbook, Department of Municipal Recreation 
Adult Education, Milwaukee Public Schools, Wisconsin 



Cm OF DETROIT 

DEPARTMENT OF PARKS AND RECREATION 
DAMAGE TO SCHOOL PROPERTY REPORT 

2 copies (One retained by District Director) 
(One to be sent to Main Office) 

School: Date of Report 

Date of Damage* .Time 

Nature and Extent of Damage . 


State How Damage Occurred 


Room Number: 

Was D amage to Building Adjacent to Play Areas? 

Yes f ! 

Mo i i 

Person or Persons Responsible (Team) 


Address — 

Witness: — __ — — 

Address • — 

Witness — — — — — 

Address — — 

Was Board of Education Form /446-A "Thefts and Dam- 
ages ’ 1 cov ering this damage signed by Instructor? 
VOS i "I N0 CnH? 


SIGNED 

SIGNED 


Instructor 


Board of Education Representative 

APPROVED * — 

District Direotor 

NOTE. This report is subject to further iuvestige- 
tion by the Department of Parte and Reorea- 
tion. 

Tow 13 Damage to School Property Report 
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function similar to that of a 

radiators and thermostats, panelling low ‘ P , n oor Large 
installing basketball goals and painting game bnc «■*«■«. 
basement rooms may be prepared m similar fashion fo b 

of low organization. 


entertainment and dramatic facilities 

If the assembly hall is large enough to he wed for 


it tne assemuiy u«« » ““fe 1 - — b" . ,. nt i cr 

and will permit the construction of a permanent stage, the space 

1 » i r. » tLo instruction in 


ana wm permit, uie unouu»iu.i »» i— • — *; — ® 

the stage can be used for efficient storage by the construe 
front of a 'series of movable panels, through which dollies con S 
auditorium chairs can be stored. A sectional stage may be ncccssi 
if the hall is small. In either case a high stage is essential it tlic * 
floor is a flat one. All the necessary lighting arrangements can be 
into the stage. It is desirable to paint a motion picture screen on 
back wall of the stage. If the hall is used for basketball, the goal a 
stage end of the hall should be of a suspended type which can 
drawn toward the ceiling when not in use. If the backboard or 
goal is glass, spectators may sit on the stage during games an aV 
an unobstructed view of the activity. 

Adaptations of the nature suggested above enhance greatly the use 
fulness of this facility, since it may now be used for sports activities- 
dancing, dramatic productions, lectures, concerts, and social events 


SMALL-GROUP ACTIVITY ROOMS 

Rooms for table games, clubs, sewing and other forms of crafts, 
small dance classes, bridge instruction, reading, lounging, and many 
other activities can be made available with a little ingenuity. Base- 
ment rooms can be made attractive by painting the walls or covering 
them with wood if this is financially possible. Cement floors should be 


painted with special cement paint in bnght colors. Classrooms may 


be 


used if the desks and seats are fastened not to the floor but to wooden 
runners in groups of two or three, thus making it possible to move 
them into the cloakroom, leaving an open floor for recreation activi- 
ties. If a cloakroom is not available, or if the entire floor space is n ot 
needed, the seats may be pushed to one side of the room or carefully 
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piled up on top of one another Equipment necessary for the exenmgs 
program may then be brought in horses, tabletops, chairs, sewing 
maclunes and an ironing board for dressmaking groups, pnno and 
chairs for musical organizations, chairs for club meetings, small tables 
and chairs for card groups, table tennis equipment, tables and games 
for the game room, and mats for tumbling and stunts 

SERVICE l'ACUJTIES 

Arrangements should be made for the preparation of food because 
of the important part it plajrs in the enrichment of social activities If 
possible a kitchenette should be located near the assembly hall and 
another near the small group activity rooms in the basement If there 
Is sufficient space, a kitchenette and cupboards can be installed in a 
cloakroom A stove can be converted into a small stand or table by 
means of an ornamental box covering 
A room near the entrance to the building should be converted into 
a checkroom for storing the wraps of patrons A removable counter 
can be fitted into brackets on the door jambs, thus serving the dual 
purpose of receiving the wraps and preventing entrance into the room 
Desks, seats, cloakroom hooks, and tables may be used to accommodate 
the clothing Patrons should be given a check for their belongings 
Attractive bulletin boards, listing the center’s program and other 
items of interest, should be placed in the corridors as an aid in the 
promotion of activities 


STORAGE ROOMS 


Problems arising out of the joint occupancy of school buddings can 
be eased if both groups have adequate storage facilities Many old 
school buddings have cloakrooms which arc not essential to the opera- 
tion of the day school One of these may be utilized bj the recreation 
department for the storage of tables, chain, horses, seising machines, 
and large game equipment , , , 

Other important factors to be considered in the adaptation of build- 
ings to community center usage include provision of office space for 
tile director and the construction and location of comdor gates to 
close off unused portions of the building 
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The Community School 

Many progressive communities are constructing school buildings de 
signed to serve both an educational and a recreational function, o y 
suggests four factors as contributing to the recent intensification o \ 
terest in this area: 

1. Responsibility of the school to provide a program for the 80 pcrcc" 1 ° 

high school graduates who do not go to college, and for those wo P 

out of high school. 

2. Increased leisure of adult population. 

3. Need to enlist support of all persons in behalf of schools. A large percen 

of the families in a community have no children in school. w , 

4 Trend among educators toward a philosophy that “education Is life, an 

away from the philosophy that “education is preparation for life. 

He further suggests a number of general requirements to which 
communities should adhere in planning buildings for community use. 

1. Site should be of sufficient size to provide recreational opportunities, not 
only foT the school, but for the community. There should be ample space 
for community parking. 

2. Music room, auditorium, and gymnasium, whether planned separate!) 
or in combination, should as a group have an independent entrance an 
be so planned that they can be shut off from the rest of the building. R 
is essential that toilet facilities be provided in that part of the building 
open to the public. 

3 Kitchen, complete and Independent, to be used principally for com- 
munity purposes, may be so planned that it opens either into the regular 
school cafeteria or the gymnasium; i e., it should open into a space large 
enough for serving community banquets. 

4. Shops and laboratories should be planned and equipped to serve both 
the school and the community. Separate tool rooms, and storage space 
for supplies and equipment, may have to be provided for community use 

5. Lockers and dressing rooms for adults in addition to those for school 
children are desirable for the gymnasium. Where funds permit, it is 
likewise desirable that separate showers be provided 

6. Library with outside entrance, and of sufficient size for community us e » 
is desirable 

Community Programs Modify School Design Concepts/* 
Dodge Corporation, 1951, pp 24-25 Originally publisher 


21 Thomas C Holy, " 
School Planning, F. W. ] 
in Architectural Record. 
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7 Heating and venbhtwg systems are preferably so designed that units 
such ns the mus c room auditorium gymnasium and library can be 
heated without heating the entire building 
S Student activities require adequate space at least the equivalent of one 
classroom with sufficient storage spice for all types of activities — re 
hearsals clubs school pubheat ons etc 
9 Classrooms Where the scl ool staff is desirous of mcreas ng student 
participation in classroom programs moi able equipment is essential and 
larger classrooms are often required 

10 Health dime rooms si ould lie provided so that preschool children (as 
well as tl ose enrolled in the school) may be cared for and instructed 

11 Entertainment In small communities where tl ere are no satsfactory 
theaters ample provision should be made for showing moving pictures 
to the community Such provisions are desirable for school use in all 
commun ties 13 

The extensile use of i school building as a center of community life 
affects in man) ways various aspects of the culture in which it exists 
As the school widens its services to the community it increases the 
number of its friends through becoming identified w the pubbe mind 
as a center of joy and happiness and enriched living for all the people 
Its prestige rises its influence grows and its support develops School 
officials who have the vision to see the school as a great social institu 
tion representing one of the outstanding culture symbols of our civihza 
tion will welcome the opportunity to open its doors to the people seek 
mg recreation 

CATERS IN OTHER BUILDINGS 

No extended discussion of centers in other buildings will be at 
tempted here nor does one appear to be necessary The earlier part of 
tins chapter dealing with the Madison Community Center was con 
cemed with a nonschool center It should be pointed out however that 
there are certain real advantages if a community has a building wholly 
devoted to the leisure activities of its people That city is most fortunate 
which utilizes its school build ngs as well as a building or buildings 
for recreation only Madison Wisconsin in 1947 conducted recreation 
activities in a large downtown two-story building on a year round basis 


12 ibid 
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and, in nddiiion, used fourteen of its ££*££ of 

fully developed community centers or as facilitic V* 

municipal athletic leagues. . r, u ;]ding formerly 

Columbus, Georgia, operates a youth center m a budding ^ 

used as a warehouse. Detroit, Ch.cago, and recrcation . 

constructed buildings designed for the nxdus.ve purp J ^ 
Centers are to be found in churches, club buddings, stor , ) ^ 

and numerous other locations. Miami, Flon .^ 1 ' '“ S ° S 'JL ship, 
unusual facilities in the nation as a community center 1 6 

the Prim Valdemar, built in Helsingor, Denmark at 169- Th 

Une, 240 feet long, 33 feet beam, and 21 feet deep, » ■ "g 

beautiful Biscayne Boulevard in downtown Miami. Altli g ’ ^ 

the water, it is immediately adjacent to iL Scattered over i 

are offices, meeting rooms, club rooms, a dance Boor on each _ f 

decks and a dance pavilion outside, a television theater in 

an observation deck, and other facilities. The center can accotr ^ 

2500 patrons. The ingenuity of Americans leaves no facility 

to the possibility' of ultimate conversion to community' center purpo 


A CONTROVERSIAL ISSUE 

On the programs of many centers boring plays an important pari- 
Superintendents of recreation in other communities believe thatboxi & 
has no place in a center dedicated to the welfare of the individu ^ 
Should boxing be a part of a community’ center program or should 
not? There is only one valid guide in arriving at an answer to tn» 
question: What is best for the boys concerned? 

The chief target of a boxer is the head of his opponent During tn e 
course of a fight the heads of both boys generally are struck a number 
of times. Steinhaus points out that Navy’ laboratory tests have esta 
lished that a blow to any part of the head causes the brain to bounce 
back and forth inside the skull. The brain weighs only three poun 
and is not securely tied down. Even a light blow causes it to bang 
against the containing side walls of the skull. This motion may cause 
the brain to bruise and bleed, not only at the point of impact but also 
on the skull, where the bounce is absorbed .” 21 

3 Arthur H. Steinhaus, "Boxing — Legalized Murder — Y’ Look, January 3, 1930, 
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Halslcitl reports n stud) by Ilolboum an English physicrst which 
shows that a concussnn blow inducing rotation-!) shear to iny part of 
the shill tends to damage the Cortes of the frontal lobes " Halstead 
examined 147 brain rises in which no injur) was evatlent outside die 
SKtill iljs stud) corroborited that of Ilolboum s in proving that head 
bfmvs bruise most frequently the brain s frontal lobes The chief reason 
for this Is the prisoner up front of the sharp bony surface of the skill 
known as the sphenoidal ridge against -vvhfch the frontal lobes stnhe 
when a blow to the head results 

Since it is in the frontal lobes that mans highest intelligence resides 
and since brain injuries never heal as ilo other injured parts of the 
both it Is apparent tint head 1 lows in boxing are a direct attack upon 
the thinking powers of the individual as well as upon Ins self coutrol 
speech gait and emotional stability 

Any values which the proponents of boxing claim for the "sport - 
can bo domed from other nctmtics minus most of tl c hazards The 
A 17 superintendents of recreation who permitted boxing as a part of 
their programs in 19o0 cannot escape their sfiare of the responsibility 
for its effects upon the boys who took part in it They would do well 
to consider carefully the answer to this question Does an activity 
belong in a program of publ c recreation when the success of a par 
ticipant is measured by his ability to injure his opponent? Die answer 
should be framed with reference to the values sought in a democracy 
which believes in the supreme importance of the individual and which 
applies os the ultimate test of the success of a program of recreation 
the extent to which it enriches human 1 fc and contributes to develop 
fng and strengthening the qualities of the good citizen in a democracy 


BIAL U lTt\ G TUL CO M VUA IT} CENTER 

Evaluation is a process of discovering the extent to which the com 
muntty center has accomplished what it set out to accomplish This 
means that evaluation begins with a statement of die values to be 
sought and ends with a determination of the degree to winch these 
values have been attained Evaluation is both a conhnuors and a co- 
operative process im ohing participation of all persons affected by the 

"Ward C IW.Mil Dn,m * g ™“" S '^ »/ »' 

Frontal Lobes University of C! cago Press 1947 p 134 
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program. It means not only considering the values toward which the 
center is striving but considering what is happening to the people who 
take part in its activities. Thus it should be possible to determine 
strengths and weaknesses of the program and to plan for center im- 
provement 

At the present time recreation literature dealing with evaluation is 
almost nonexistent, and in far too many instances the attendance 
figure constitutes the sole measure of a centers success. While it is 
right that we should be interested in the number of people who come 
to a center, we should be even more concerned with what happens to 
these people as a result of their participation in its activities. Evalua- 
tion seeks the answer to this question. 

There are many techniques and procedures used in a broad program 
of evaluation Among these are evaluation sessions, observers’ reports, 
record keeping, sociometric techniques, rating scales, and question- 
naires. 25 This section is not intended to present a thorough discussion 
of the subject of evaluation. It proposes to do no more than point out 
the need, suggest a few questions which might be helpful in a self- 
evaluation, and express a hope that some who read it may be stimulated 
to pursue further an inquiry into this important subject. 

The questions which follow are limited in number and restricted 
primarily to the program for youth. They should be considered as 
examples only. 

Basic Questions 

1. Is there a community center council, including youth representa- 
tion, which meets periodically to consider problems affecting the rec- 
reation and welfare of all participants? 

2. Is youth given an active share in planning and conducting its 
own recreation? 

3 How can the center and community agencies work together more 
effectively in identifying and meeting the recreation needs of all the 
people? 

“ Staff of the Physical Education Department, University of California, X/* 
Angeles, Croup Process in Physical Education, Harper & Brothers, 1951, pp 250- 
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4 What do }ou belioc the center should do for those who at 
tend itr 

5 Is the program sufficiently broad to help meet many of the basic 
needs of all south? 

0 What improvements do you plan to make this year in your 
program? ' J 

7 What information do you ha\e about the cluldren who come to 
your center winch will enable you to understand better their behavior? 

8 Won do you propose to secure additional information? 

9 What ctamples can you give which illustrate how the center is 
helping youth meet basic personality needs by 

a Helping each child achieve status with his associates? 
b Assisting each child to gain recognition? 
c Malang sure that each child is accepted by a group? 
d Providing activities that are inherently interesting and oeca 
sionally exciting? 

e Sharing opportunities to be a leader and a follower? 
f Developing attitudes of friendliness and courtesy? 
g Maintaining an atmosphere of freedom coupled with responsi 
bihty? 

h Helping each child to be happy? 

10 What examples can you give which illustrate how the center is 
helping youth grow in democratic human relationships by 

a Leading each child to accept a playmate whose religious or 
racial background is different from h»s own? 
b Helping youth to show respect for the ideas of others? 
c Providing opportunities to cany responsibility? 
d Giving them opportunities to learn to select leaders well 
qualified for the job to be done? 
e Leading them to accept decisions graciously? 
f Helping them develop the quality of cooperation? 
g Assisting them in developing a respect for rules? 
h Leading them to prefer excellence to mediocnty? 
t Guiding them to adopt a code of behavior based on moral and 
ethical principles? 

II Is there an effective program of in service education for the 
staff? 
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12 What are my greatest strengths and weaknesses as a leader? 

13 What are the strengths and weaknesses of the centers presen 
program?’ 1 ® 
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Films 

1 ABC of Puppets, Type I (10 mm ) Rental $1 50 16 mm Sound Bailey 
Films Inc., 2044 North Berendo Street, Hollywood 27, California 

2 A B C of Puppets, Type II— Operation and Stage Construction (1® 
nun ) Rental $1 50 16 mm Sound Bailey Films, Inc 

3 Cowboy Squares and American Indians (30 mm ) 16 mm Silent Perry 

** Sc\«al of the above quesUons are adapted from Southern Associations Co- 
operatise Study in Elementary Education, Evaluating the Elementary School, 
Commission on Research and Service, Atlanta 1951 
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Mansfield School of the Theater and Dance, 135 Corona Avenue, Pelham 
65, New lork 

4 Let’s Play Wtth Clay Animals (11 min ) 16 mm Sound Young America 
Films, Inc . 18 East 41st Street New York 17, New York 
5. Lets Play With Clay Bowl s (11 mm ) 16 mm Sound Young America 
Films, Inc. 

0 Marionettes — Construction and Manipulation (10 mm) Rental $2 00 
10 mm Sound Brandon Films Inc , 1700 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York 

7 Parties Me Fun (10 mm ) 16 mm Sound Black and white Color 
Coronet 

8 Social Dancing (l reel) 16 mm Sound Color Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 

9 The American Square Dance (1 reel) 16 mm Sound Color Coronet 
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Competitive Sports in Recreation 


D OWN through the ages competitive sports have played an im- 
portant part in the life of civilized man, not only reflecting the 
culture but contributing greatly to its development- The relationship of 
man’s early sports competition to his survival activities was very real- 
chasing and fleeing and fighting were the central theme of primitive 
games. Almost three thousand years ago Homer described how even 
war failed to lessen the Greek passion for games. After the dead 
Patroclus had been cremated before Troy, according to Achaean cus- 
tom, the Greeks engaged in foot races, disc-throwing, javelin-throwing, 
archery, wrestling, chariot races, and single combat fully armed . 1 

Durant points out the extent to which sports in ancient Greece in- 
fluenced the culture of the time: 

. . . The games had a profound influence upon art and literature, and 
even upon the writing of history; for the chief method of reckoning time, m 
later Creek historiography, was by Olympiads, designated by the name or 
die victor in the one-stadium foot race. The physical perfection of the all- 
around athlete in the sixth century generated that ideal of statuary which 
reached its fullness in Myron and Polyclcitus. The nude contests and games 
In the palaestra and at the festivals gav e the sculptor unequaled opportunities 
to study the human body in every natural form and pose; the nation un- 
wittingly became models to its artists, and Greek athletics united with Greek 
religion to generate Greek art . 5 

The values of competitive sports are not exhausted by their con- 
tributions to physical excellence, to the varied aspects of the culture 
of their time, nor even to the qualities of the democratic citizen 35 

Iliad - l? ie Wotld Publishing House, 1877, pp 494-513 
Will Durant, The Life of Greece. Simon and Schuster, 1939, p 217 
262 
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thcv generally arc listed Tlrcy aho are to be rhscmered in what 
Garfmcr* calk "the athlebc spirit” which welcomes the contest no 

Everest to reply simply Because it 1 numbers m the vigorous 
If the people of a nation debg g degrcg of sklll in actlVe 

struggle in the dc '^ me m ^ &„!! of achievement and in the 
sports and games in the do 8 we c ^ n be reasonably sure 

honor accorded to real ^ jt certain 0 f the seeds of great 

that their civilization wifl hate j to shun the toil es 

ness On the other hand die easier role of 

sent.ll to the development of czedje ^ rf ^ coniJlct , 0 prefer tile 
the spectator to shrinl from biological and spiritual de 

inactive life there ,s .Tea.en die continued ens. 

tcnorat.cn may become so general 

encc of that civilization extcot t0 which the people of Hie 

No accurate figures exist o rts gome estimates have 

United States participate m compititi g Menhe' places 

been made but they arc ,? n £ l oo00 to 15 000 000 guesses that - 000 
the number of bowlers a be playing basletball and e 

000 and P e ' ha P s softball players 

lieves there arc 5 000 1000 or « Re ^„,j 0 n Association are no 
Figures released by the N j participation in sports for 

helpful in estimating the evtcn ” ™p tlc , P t .on under the auspices 

two reasons (1) “"l™ mid pari authorities and (2) few 

of municipal and county r accurate records of the num 

of these recreation agencies l P programs and many el th 

individuals who tale pa ' ™ P participation to the Na 

leep no records at all or M to rep 

tional Recreation Associati y CLuendon Press 1930 

, E N „™„o.,d«r 

F • James till” 1 ” K ^ A S Barns .ad Co»p»y 

*. P - 
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Therefore, about all that can be said wi* 1 £ 

extent of American participate m compel, hve 
millions are competing in a variety of 

and athletic fields, and in the gymnasiums and ^ 

of this nation. It abo can be said with accuracy that many 

are not parbcipabng. There is no xvay of detenrunmg hosv^ 
of these people are deprived of the opportrmity to engage , a y! & 
Uve sports through no fault of their own but the number phhl)^ 
very high. The challenge to leaders in this area of recrea % 

fold : ( 1 ) conduct present programs in as efficient a manner p 
so that all values inherent in the competitive sports program may 
realized; and (2) expand the opportunities for participation to m 
greatest possible degree, to the end that an ever larger n 
people may be encouraged to take part. It is with this chall g 
the present chapter is concerned. 


THE HOLE OF COMPETITIVE SPORTS IN RECREATION 

The sports program is potentially high in value possibilities and 
equally high in possibilities of a destructive nature. Compebb ^ 
sports possess tremendous power for either good or evil, dejien o 
largely upon the way in which they are conducted. They may de% e 
health or they may destroy health. They may contribute to happm 
and good will or they may arouse hatred and bitterness. They ma) 
strengthen the moral fiber of youth, or they may weaken it. They m a > 
with equal facility help produce the good citizen or the thug. T ie ) 
may prove to be a unifying factor in community life, or they may be ^ 
disintegrating influence. They may fulfill their true function as a g re3 
medium of enjoyable recreation in which plajers find adventure, 
citement, recognition, acceptance, and many other biological, psyc* 1 
logical and social values, or they may be misused to glorify a promoter 
or a coach, advertise a business, or amuse the general public. TbCJ 
may be evaluated in terms of championships, gate receipts, and 
tendance figures, or the)' may be judged by their effects upon the b 0 ' 
man beings involved. , 

One of the easiest and most natural ways of initiating a program 
public recreation in a community where none has existed previous ) 
is through the organization of a sports activity, such as a softball or 
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basketball league Thrs land of achmU generally has popular appeal, 

ssff5iSS355isS 

SSSSSs.-r-as—— 

which arise in atlilebcs 

FACTORS BASIC TO SUCCESSFUL OVERATWX 

The factors wbtcb underlie £*«««« JSKfti 
“T- - b^tS^e most unportant of these factors wd, 
be discussed at this point 


“ esercsed by 

them Hie superintended tof b ^ , n , 1|e smaller at.es the 

appoint a supervisor of S P°* ” bJlty for the sports program In 

superintendent "nil assume^ po^ ^ ^ centralization of respons - 

either case, it should b administration 

bdity rs an .mportnnt aspe* the sports leader or superior 
One of the most important anhop ate and then to act <m 

is the ability to look ahead vuuab^ must ‘bc able to plan m terms 
the basis of "be* follouwg dhistmtion "all sufflee to 

In a midwestem cormnumt, mcct conducted on an ag 
charge of an importa n. c. rf „ -s^t^rate 

classification basis At me Tins made it atmci r 

questioned ’and! 

Sre eighteen playgrounds parbeq 
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the knowledge of the playground leaders involved The newspapers 
criticized the department severely for the fiasco ^ 

Manifestly, the supervisor made two serious errors He 
anticipated that the public address system might not be ■n good wor - 
mg order and checked it before the meet ,n ample bme to have it 
repaired if repairs were needed Also, he should have anboipated 
that all children do not tell the truth all the time and established .s 
accurate means of checking the ages of participants in sports esenis 
conducted on an age basis 

The leader in charge of sports should see that the rules gov g 
play are clearly stated and strictly enforced Any exceptions may lea 
to senous trouble as shown by the following incident A superintcn 
of recreation in a small community was watching two adult so 
teams warm up for a league game When game time arrived one ca 
had only six players The local softball constitution permitted team 
to play with seven players but not with six The team with only s ^ 
players had not won a game all season, while its opponent had rio^ 
lost a game The manager of the team without sufficient players as e 
the other manager if it would be all right to pick up a seventh playe 
from among the spectators Not wanting to be labeled a poor sport, 
the manager said, “Sure, provided it is approved by the superintend^ 
over there” The superintendent, feeling certain the league leaders 
would win anyway and anxious to avoid a forfeit, agreed to the vio a 
tion of the rule The game was played, the player picked up from til 
crowd turned out to be a star pitcher who was visiting in town for a 
few days, and the league leaders lost The players forced their manage 1 
to protest the game despite his agreement The softball commission, 
which heard the protest, was angry because the superintendent ria 
sanctioned the violation of a rule, the protesting team was incense 
because it had been a victim of the superintendent’s bad judgment, t 
team protested against was highly irritated when it lost the protest 
the umpires resented the interference on the part of the superintendent, 
and the sports editor of the local newspaper commented sarcastically 
about the inept handling of sports by the recreation department 
If the leadership of the team managers is of a superior nature m3ny 
of the problems of the department will be lessened materially When 
the managers lack a sense of fair play and look upon the discovery " 


of 


a loophole in the rules as the highest evidence of managerial abihty* 
then the department is in for a great amount of trouble 
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Cooperatue Planning and Operation 

Tlie principle of creative participation emphasizes the importance 
of inviting the plijers and minagers to contribute to the formulation 
of plans and decisions which affect them It is imperative that this 
sharing of responsibility be an important characteristic of the work of 
the department if the program of competitive sports is to be success 
ful The National Recreation Association lists five kinds of sports 
groups which may sene as the machinery for cooperative action 

1 The singlesport association composed of teams leagues clubs or players 
in a particular sport such as a municipal softball basketball or tennis 
association 

2 The commission more or less representative of the players in a particular 
sport and appointed to administer citv wade competition in it 

3 The federation or association concerned with a variety of sports or the 
total city wide program in some cases this is a federation of the associa 
tions formed around a single sport 

4 The association concerned with sport for a limited section of the c tys 
population such as an industrial athletic association or womens sports 
association. 

5 The club composed of players in a particular sport sponsored on a city 
wade basis such as an archer) or hiking club ' 

The rules and regulations under which the sports body operates 
should he drawn up by the body itself m conformity with the policies 
of the department of recreation and copies should be made available 
to all sponsors managers and captains Sometimes these rules are 
quite simple while m many instances a complete and detailed consti 
tuhon wadi b) laws is issued These detailed constitutions usually 
follow a pattern similar to that of a midwestem baseball association 
outlined below 


ARTICLE I , , 

Name and Object— The name of the body and its [imposes are gnen here 

AimCLE II , 

Membership — Indicates who may become members of the association 


CoveraiilE Bodv— In this the team spomois elect four mental md 

the department of retreat, on appoints one who senes as secretai> treas- 
i National Becreatmn taoc.sl.on Conn ally Sport, and dlf/ene. A. S 
Barnes and Com pan) 19-19 p 
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urer. At least hvo of the elected mcnAcrs roay «* b ^f 

team in the association Members serve for one year. The govern g 

is called a Commission. 


oS-Rovides for a president, vice-president and secretary-treasorer 

Powcr^— Grants Commission full power to mahe such rules and regulations 
as deemed necessary. 

article VI 
Quorum — A majority 

Standing Committees— Rules, schedules, umpires and others if deemed es 
sential 

article VIII 

Amendments— Made by a hvo-thirds vote of Commission members pre 

By-Laws 

Section I 

Meetings — Held at time and place designated by president. 

Section II , , i v y 

Playing Rules — Spaldings Official Baseball Rules except where changed ; 
Commission. 


Section III i 

Eligibility Rules — How to become eligible by signing contract card a 
filing same in department office. Securing release What constitutes resi 
dence. Number of players permitted on roster. Deadline for filing 0°° 
tracts No paid players At least two players under nineteen years of °S e 
must be on roster. May play on only one team 

Section IV 

Games— Provides for three rounds of play with the different round winner* 
meeting at end of season for championship. No changes in game dates 
Appropriate awards presented. 

Section V 

Forfeiture — Tune games begin. Five-dollar forfeit fee. Two forfeitures drop 
team from league. 
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Section VI 

Umpires— How assigned and paid Powers of the umpire 
Section VI J 

Protests Must be filed in office of department of recreation within 2i hours 
of game and accompanied by $500 If protest is upheld the money is 
retimned Commission decides all protests A Commissioner may not vote 
it affiliated with either of two teams involved in protest * 

Section VIII 

General Rules— Entry fee of $25 00 No smolang on field or bench by any 
one connected with teams No concession on rules 

Regardless of the degree of core exercised in the compilation of the 
rules governing sports competition recreation leaders may rest assured 
some enterprising and often unscrupulous manager or plajer will find 
a loophole The foolproof constitution has not yet been written All 
recreation personnel can do is to w orb constantly for its improvement 


Equality of Competition 


An amateur baseball league which had been veiy successful for 
years recently was discontinued when two teams became entirely too 
strong for the others When the element of doubt is removed with 
reference to the outcome of a game or league there is no contest In 
terest dies among both players and spectators The Americans sense 
of fair play is outraged and he wants no more of this particular ac 
tivity in this particular setting 

Equality of team strength is an extremely important factor in the 
successful operation of competitive sports Recreation departments 
use various methods to insure that teams and individuals are well 
matched Among these methods are 

I Handicapping Golf and horseshoes are sports in which handi 
caps are easily established and applied A rrngcr m horseshoes counts 
three points The pitcher who averages twenty ringers in fifty shoes 
will average sixty points m ringers Sixty is his handicap The pitcher 
who averages fifteen nngers has a handicap of fortv five He wall be 
given fifteen points at the beginning of a fifty shoe match against the 


“Protests should be decided by protestor arbitrate 
highly respected Individuals not connected in any my * >tb iwms in the league 
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better player These handicaps are subject to change as the nnger 

percentages change throughout the season nreimzed 

p 2 Classification an basis of ability Various leagues ureor gamrrt 
and teams grouped in these leagues on the basis of *e.r 
demonstrated by the past performances of their players A 
of a competitive sports program, when the relative strcngU » 
is unknown, they may he required to play one round to cstah 
strength They are then grouped into leagues on the basis o 
ability League classification for basketball m Milwaukee in a re 
year was 


Muni Ace 

League 


Major 

AAA 

North 

Major 

AAA 

South 

Major 

AAA 

Central 

Major 

AA 

North 

Major AA 

Commercial 

South 


Classification 
Open — Top caliber 
Open— Above average 
Open — Above average 
Open— Above average 
Open — Average 
Open — Average 
Employees of Firm 


3 Classification on basis of age This method of ensuring equality 
of competition is used most frequently with youth and with older 
adults Kenosha, Wisconsin, limits to four the number of players under 
23 years of age who may play with any team in its slowpitch league 
Minneapolis conducts leagues for men 30 years of age and over, an 
St Petersburg, Florida, has a Three Quarter Century Softball Club 


Officials 

The success of a competitive sports program is determined in large 
measure by the quality of the officiating Protests, bickering, fighb 
injuries, player unrest, and spectator criticism may all too often be 
traced directly to inefficient officials The problem confronting recrea 
bon departments is not so much that of finding honest officials as oi 
securing men and women who know the rules, have mastered the art 
of officiating and who are willing for only nominal compensation, to 
take the abuse which fans, players, and managers m this country too 
frequently heap upon the sports arbiter 

The pracbce of using volunteer umpires and referees in adult con 
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team should furnish one Th p hlS teim When 

each manager selected an un T“V found lt , mpmsl ble to com 
protests store Sled the pm a ^ dnnttcf umpl , es Umpires and 
pel the appearance before I , ,, b required to take 

referees should be paid for them ssorl -and hould be req ^ 

part in both a pro season an ' ™ demed f ro m team entry fees or 
for their compensation genera y umpire for their 

gate receipts Many c,t.cs p^adc one pa,d Uad voIun 

softball games and permit the tss of F ^ ^ scorer 

teer umpire ssbo must * home team 

in softball usunll) is uupitd and i p X , officials covering 

Detailed svntten instruettcos should be ^ ^ 
such items as occcptanccor I cqll , pmc nt pay schedules and 

be reported S omM ,?,,g techmques procedure m 

„TdoubSts"atl°crand coopctabon -ft custodians 


Fquipnientt Suppt*** am * try hut in general 

Practice vanes somesthat ^'““f^rge to youth teams while i adult 

game supplies are prosadoduatbo J t0 this general rule 

teams furnish their ossa. Titer > fielders gloses but the 

Junior baseball players catcher and tat 1 »«•< 

iparuncntofrccreatmn prosadesm^ ^ ^ ^ When i adm s 

=^tS=SSSSSss 

5SS 

adult teams by the dep h „„ d „ dl ,lt te ™ s the successful 

Musi'S---* 

operation of a eompettt.se SP 
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tween mediocre and superior supply items often is very little, but the 
difference in satisfaction accorded the players may be extremely great 
Two additional considerations urge tire provision of supplies adequate 
with respect both to quality and quantity: (1) The cheapest item often 
proves ultimately to be the most expensive because of its lack of dura- 
bility. (2) Failure to provide proper protective equipment, such as a 
catcher’s mask for youth teams, may result in liability suits if proof is 
presented that this failure is the direct cause of an injury. 

Properly constructed and maintained facilities aid greatly in the 
conduct of a successful sports program. Tennis courts overgrown with 
grass, softball infields ’rutted with bicycle tracks, ice skating areas 
roughened by snow, and shuffieboard courts on which the lines have 
worn off repel rather than attract participants. Recreation personnel 
generally are guided in the construction of areas for baseball, softball, 
and basketball by official specification, but far too frequently they ig* 
nore entirely national regulations for such sports as horseshoes, volley- 
ball, and paddle tennis. It is probable that less than ten percent of the 
recreation departments of the nation have constructed batteries of 
official horseshoe courts and maintained them properly. The lack of 
skill and interest in this and other similarly neglected sports is, to a 
considerable degree, a measure of the failure of the recreation leaders 
of this country to provide excellent facilities for play. It can hardly 
be expected that a boy wall be imbued with a desire to achieve a high 
level of superiority in the art of horseshoe pitching through months of 
constant practice with a pair of rusty, unmatched mule shoes, pitched 
into a hole in the ground, at one stake which slants away from him si* 
inches above the surface and at another fifteen inches high slanting 
toward him — no clay, no official shoes, improper stakes, unofficial pitch* 
ing distance, and no instruction in how to pitch an open shoe. 

Any activity worthy of inclusion in the program of competitive 
sports is worthy of good facilities, supplies, and instruction. The 
democratic citizen has a high regard for excellence . An excellent prod- 
uct cannot result from any possible combination of inferior ingre- 
dients* 


. * d ?^ ed suggestions on maintenance of sports areas the student is referred 
f Community Sports and Athletics, A. S 

and Company, 1949, pp. 316-324. 
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Publicity 

Mmfrutfrrflon 

appreciation fe basic '° ! *‘W 0 rh °” cl I e 0 f administration possesses 
«ts department of recreatio P ^ £ or ^ ot h cr phase of 

os great significance lot t«pt ^ esse „ M , potenlia l p ort,cipants , 
the recreation program P ty , . a fot the purpose of organizing 
are to be informed of meeting ,f people are to be attracted as specta 

leagues tournaments and meets p P ^ bllc m t0 he ap 

tors to the events if both player d hj^ m g baKe if the need 
pnsed of the results and pe P F rf players a „ a manager s 

who lia« won tf con^t ^^^^jJ^^j^^rOTWtieat^erso^ne^for 
r^adurMopondeVr ^adequate puhhcizmg of sports resu Its 


55?. u. 

,.„H ™npa' efe -ih p a 

sports program are P ur * a , ftba ll and players uniforms 

fielders gloves in baseball and nrosade their uniforms bats 

AdStfofthaU and basebaU ‘Jg by the catcher Troptas 

gloves masks ® d ? „h,cb are derived f™m ent^tes 

are purchased from league j from league funds Th 

arul'gate receipt «-P- ~ EL'SUr Ate one game ri» 
softballs is defrayed m large P d directors for use on * £ L 

balls are turned over to *e TO Qin leagU e funds compmed largely 

games the league elects to P > A „ ^miction and Unai 
The baseball enby ,‘ S 1 ft, general supervision provided by 

costs as well as the costs of tn b 
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department of recreation are met through tax fun* £ 

ball, basketball horseshoe icehocl.es, and mdustrral S™ 

entn fee is charged \shich pass for awards and most of the ofh = 

eoS All other expenses are met through tax funds From this p 

lar practice it mas be concluded in general that 

1 Competitis e sports programs for jouth are financed 
regular budget of the recreation department 
2. Adults pa) an entr) fee sufficient to purchase all a\var 
pa) part of the costs of officials and supplies 
3 Construction and maintenance costs are earned b\ c C P 3 


ment. , v _ t i - m 

A. Adult teams fumisb all of their game supplies except 
softball and baseball 

5 Gate receipts help finance certain sports , 

6 If the adult leagues are entirel) self supporting the cost to ea 

team vv ould be so great as to curtail participation. ^ 

Where an admission fee is charged spectators, man) cities g 1 
teams enough season tickets to sell to defra) the amount of then e* 1 
fee The\ also mav be given a percentage of all their ticket sales 
) ond this amount 


Program 

If the basic administrative principle is sound that a broad and caned 
program of activities should be provided then the program of cor ^' 
pebbv e sports should include a number of activities for ) oung ana 
of both sexes Man) sports programs are enbrelv too limited, consisbiu 
frequentlv of httle more than softball, baseball, and basketball- Wh® 1 
a superintendent of recreation in a cit) of more than 100 000 popuia 
bon recentl) was invited to enter a team m a state voile) ball tourna 
ment bis replv was, "We have no v ollev ball in our cit) There has be«o 
no demand for it.” Nor is there a demand for a librarv in a citv 
illiterates^ It is a fun ebon of leadership in recreabon to sbmulate & 
create a demand for sports compebbon rather tban to w ait hopefum 
in the office until the public forces a ebon. Merelv making available to 
people the opportumt) to participate in sports is not enough. 'H 1 *-' 
mav need to be taught, to be interested through demonstrabons at» 
films, to be guided b) a pabent and understanding leader into a 
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and sometimes strrage “^iiMhiVfcdtms' increase as the age of 

terest youth m new activrhm * hMmer these ineieascd 

the individual increases T g oiercome rather than 

difficulties represent a challenge to be met 

to be avoided ..UWntlv comprehensn e to meet 

oJZSTSZZ “^r“ ,ve ^ 310 de 

suable although they are by no means complet 

A Scocasm, PaocnsM or t»n» Sroms 


Ages 9 11 

Croquet 
Croquet Golf 
Dodgeball 
Gymnastics 
Hit Pin Baseball 
Hopscotch (G) 
Horseshoes (B) 
Ice Skating 
Jackstones (G) 
Jumping Rope (G) 
Kickball 
Loop Tennis 
Marbles (B) 
Newcomb 
O’Leary (G) 
Paddle Tennis 
Softball 
Swimming 
Table Tennis 
Track and Field 

(modified) 

Washers 


Ages 12 14 
Aerial Tennis 
Archery 
Badminton 
Baseball (B) 
Basketball 
Croquet 
Croquet Golt 
Gymnastics 
Handball (B) 

Hit Pm Base- 
ball (G) 
Horseshoes (BJ 
Ice Skating 
Loop Tennis 
Paddle Tennis 

Shuffleboard 

Softball 
Swimming 
Table Tennis 
Tennis 
Touch Foot 
ball (B) 

Track and Field 

(modfied) 
Voile} ball 
Washers 


Ages 15-18 
Same sports as 
for ages 12-14 

plus 

&&*-« 
Football (B) 
Golf 

2B35<» 

Skiing (water 
ana snow; 
Wrestling (B) 


Adults 
Archery 
Badminton 
Bait Casting 
Bowl 02 
Baseball (M) 

Basketball 

Curling 

Field Hotkey (W) 
Golf 

Gymnastics 

Handball (M) 
Horsesl ocs 
Ice Boating 
Ice Hockey (M) 
Ice Skating 
Rifiery 
Roque 
Shuffleboard 

Skiing («atcr 
and snow) 
Softball 
Squash (M) 
Swimming 
Tabic Tennis 
Tennis 

Track and Field 

Water Polo t'U 
Yacht ng 


, VI) — men only 

»«"* {SidSCSS (W ) women only 


tMt cd 

Good administrate! Among the proved 

poses of cffieieney end coutr 
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MADISON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Mad, ion, Wa. D, « t “’ rf 

Department of Health, Physical Education, Raertation and Safety . — * 

DIVISION OF RECREATION Telephone 6.1SH 

CONTRACT 


Player 
Player’s Address— 


_ Phone No 


I hereby agree to play- 


. for the__ 


(Spots) 

in the . league during the season of 

n not under contract »uh any other (cam In this activity ted I forth cr *sr« to ab ise try 
• ' _ 'a Division of Recitation and the Constitution 10 d By 


Signed— 


(Must be Player'* S'ctuture) 

(TOR PLAYERS UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE)i 

1 approve of the terms o( the above Contract tinned by my ton or ward. 

Signed — . — 

(Parent or Guardian t Signature) 

The above player Is ebphte to play In this League and was signed this data — 

Signed 


Manager 


Please Print. . 


(LaafNaroc) 

Player’s Address 

Activity — 

Team Name 


Thu Card Must Be Filled Out In Full! 

. Business Phone. 


Place of employment 


(Fine Name) (Initial) 


. League . 


(For players living outside o( 6 rode radius) 


For Players under Date of 
21 years of age Birth 


Date Received in Recreation Office _ 


(OfS« File Copy) 

Form 14 Player’s Contract 
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»*"-* DmS, C0^lCT __ 

player—— 

Player s Addr«> 
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Da<e 

Telephone 6-1911 


. Phone No— 


t hereby JE ree to pby jjjj- 


_ for the - 


league during the season of 19 - 

£»SS «a »> 

j;s? r— ss-iass— — — ^ 

s gned ^ Mu ^ p^yo , s puwrc) 

(TOR PLAYERS UNDER 21 Bpd H my «m « » lrf - 

I approve ol the terms cl the tborc . 

s gnetJ or Cuirdiin i S puture) 

fl* .bore player b «U«M* ^ “* ^ ^ 

S gned — — 


” Mansjer 


, .t, »v,p pxact routine to be fol 
put into effect is one cleRrly setting f 0 ^ shou]d be required to 
Led in adding or releasing ^ ] „ filed in the office of 

sign contract cards in dup 1 , j tke team manager heeps the up 

the deportment of recreation wta bas cball ami softball loslcrs 

rate Kenosha “n, •^J££b* to •* 
shaU be limited to Bfteen P&9® a , Ieasl one sveeh in advance 
must file contract cards for all p > 

of their first game player he signs an olltanl I 

If a manager wishes to release l / 1tl0n w hich dips the re 

after approximately t' 

pitted , h .rx diamonds tennis 

courts gymnasiums and simiia 
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bdity of the department of recreation which is not difficult 

cfficienUy if the procedure for doing so * clearly understood bydl 

When a team wishes a permit to practice softbal c m /specific 
call the department office and request the resenahon of a s Pf 
diamond If this diamond is mailable the secretary checks it °<f 
the master list of diamonds, so that there wall be no P oss ’ b ^ e ^ 
or more teams being issued permits for the same diamon ^ 

time He then fills out the permit form and either mails it t 


nxirrscwr 

nxrzrs must 

QSOEHA VUSTOPAL AMATBA ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 1 “{ 

J tl- — J r-U- r *' 


I ba mm£M IM 


— FJ Cb< 1-<1 tra— W Tl- Cm* 


Form 15 Players Release 


ager ot holds it until the manager calls for it at the office Pcnm 
seldom are issued more than one week m advance and, where diamo 
are not sufficient in number to meet the needs, a team must use one 
permit before it can secure another 


STEPS IIS LEAGUE ORGAISIZATIOIS 

The recreation leader who is faced for the Erst time with the re 
sponsibilit\ of organizing leagues for sports competition may feel «° 
secure if all of Ins previous preparation for this important task h 35 
dealt with generalities Especially will this be true if the program ** 
for adults and large numbers are involved For this reason a detailed 
presentation is given here of the procedure followed by a superintend 
ent of recreation in organizing one hundred adult softball teams 
fourteen leagues for plav in a city of approximately 75 000 population 
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First Meeting 

About Apnl 1, five weeks before the opening of league play, 
attractive mimeographed announcements were distributed widely 
throughout the city calling a meeting of the managers of all teams 
desirous of competing w the city's softball program during the forth 
coming season A week in advance of the meeting these announce- 
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PERMIT— BALL DIAMONDS 
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ftEcuLAno-** 

|. N» 4 Junrai 1* to ba nteS xb»» MV 

£ Shoes with Utebsll tpOti must w>i be tuei on j«f!b»!J rfbmpaAL 

J Perm u msf bo one week In i4ra net 

4. No nor* tb»n on* p*mjt majr bo fc»ld >t m timt. 

6 Call Vie DWLlon of Xecmllon F1100 and eantal pormll If you io pat 
plan to aw ((. 

6 W» m*rre lb» rijbt to irfiuc »r rrri ( prrmlu. 

Form 16 Facility Permit (Regulations appear on reverse side of form ) 

ments were mailed to managers and sponsors of all teams entered m 
league compebtion the preceding year, and also to churches, industries, 
civic dubs, fraternal organizations and many other groups Several 
news items relating to the meeting were prepared and sent to both 
press and radio 

Detailed and carefully prepared plans were made for the meeting 
so that the superintendent knew exactly what was to be done and the 
order in winch it was to be done Just inside the door of the meeting 
room a member of the department's staff sat at a tabic and gave to 
each manager as he entered the following materials 
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1. Application card for membership in athletic leagues. TTus card 
was filled out immediately and returned to the leader (see 
Form 17) 

2. Flayer contract cards 

3. Softball constitution 

4. Mimeographed information on how to secure practice permits. 
The managers filed with the leader a tentative roster of their players. 
The superintendent discussed the following matters: 

1. Opening date of softball season 

2. Types of leagues and their relative strength 

3. Responsibilities of a manager 

4. Entry fees _ 

5. The constitution in detail with special emphasis on eligibility, 
contracts, releases, player conduct, and protests 

6. Date of next meeting and its agenda. 

This meeting lasted no longer than one hour. 


Second Meeting 

Between the two large meetings the superintendent met with the 
members of the softball commission and carefully scrutinized the 
tentative rosters submitted by the managers. On the basis of their ap- 
parent strength as revealed by the rosters, plus consideration of their 
expressed desire to enter a certain league as indicated on their ap- 
plication cards, the teams were tentatively grouped into either six- or 
eight-team leagues. In several instances where considerable doubt 
existed regarding the strength of teams, all managers of a proposed 
league were called to a meeting where they read their rosters. They 
then had an opportunity to voice their opinions regarding the de- 
sirability or nondesirability of the suggested league set-up. The com- 
mission was willing to authorize changes in league personnel if it be- 
lieved such changes could be justified, but it was always on the alert 
for the managers who tried to get a strong team into a weaker league 
in order to be certain to win a trophy. 

The following business was transacted at the second meeting: 

1. New softball commission was elected to take office in one week. 

2 Superintendent announced the personnel of each league. 
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3 Leagues met m small rooms and managers read names on con- 
tract cards If any team proved unacceptable to the group tb c 
superintendent was nobbed of the reasons, and die problem 
was settled by die commission that evening A league president 
was elected, the number of games to be played each week was 
decided upon, and the days of the week on which the league 
wished to play was determined 

4 Managers drew numbers to determine their opening day op- 
ponents 

5 When the president of each league notified the superintendent 
of the number of games the league washed to phy each week, 
he was informed what the entry fee would be This fee was 
paid by the managers to a staff member of the department of 
recreation as the last item of business Contract cards were 
turned over to the leader receiving the fees 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN ATHLETIC LEAGUES 

Date — 

Team_ — 

Spo r t — 

Manage r — 

Address — .Phone No .. 

League Desired — 

Where Do You Wish to Play? — 

What Day or Days Do You Prefer? 

First Choice — 

Second Choice — 

Name of Sponsor — — — ■ — 

Address of Sponsor * 


FORM 17 Team Application Blank, Madison Wisconsin 
COMMON PROBLEMS 

A number of perptemg problems confront Uic leadership responst 
b!o for the conduct of the competitii e sports program It is important 
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tot these problems be recognized and their solutions sought by pro- 

(essional praple in a professionally competent manner. 


Team Sponsors 

One of these problems relates to the goring ” £ 
teams by business firms. Should taverns be permitted to sponso 
and place their advertisements on the touS 

daily on the pubUc playgrounds and in the pails b «° d b , 

of children? Where taverns are conducting a business an * 

law they have as much right to sponsor adult toms as have J 
business interests. They should not. however, be allied to SP 
youth teams. For a recreation department to conduct a 
league wherein boys wear jerseys advertising beer or liquw 
is in extremely bad taste, morally indefensible, and possibly 
tutes a legal dereliction. f a 

Sponsors make a very important contribution to the success 
sports program. Many groups of young men and women wo 
it difficult to purchase their own uniforms, balls, bats, other 
ment and supplies, and pay entry fees. Sponsors who finance 
because they like sports, and for whatever advertising value 
erne, make it possible for thousands of persons to participate in ^ 
petitive sports who might not otherwise be able to play. Th e Y e 
to their sponsor to conduct themselves in a manner which will nog 
credit to him and to the firm or institution they represent. 

Furthermore, teams should operate as economically as possi 
Yet many sponsors, truly interested in young people and in spo • 
have quit sponsoring teams because each year the cost has incre ^ 
greatly, for players have dehberately “gouged” them for more ^ 
more equipment, entertainment, trip expenses, and anything else ^ 
might be considered legitimate boot}'. Many players have refuse 
return their uniforms at the end of the playing season. Rapaci 
managers and pla)ers in many instances have lolled the goose 
laid the golden egg. , 

Departments of recreation should do all in their power to con 
this situation. In many cities the contract card which the player sigo s 
contains a statement to the effect that he promises to return to 
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manager at the end of the season all equipment issued to him If he 
fails to do so the department assumes die responsibility for securing 
its return The guilty player may be barred from all further participa^ 
tion in department activities and, as a last resort, legal action may be 
brought against him 

Sponsors frequently have no idea of the costs of sponsoring a team 
Recreation personnel can help protect the sponsor by providing him 
with an estimate of the legitimate anticipated expenditures for the 
season In its junior baseball program one city limited the sponsors 
contribution to the amount necessary to purchase jerseys and caps 
only The program supervisor secured the sponsors collected their 
contributions, purchased the jerseys and caps, and distributed them 
to the teams No sponsor was permitted to purchase an) additional 
wearing apparel for his team and, if he had done so the players 
would not have been allowed to wear it No team was permitted to 
approach its sponsor for any further “handout ” The sponsor knew that 
when he made his original investment he would not be asked to make 
another that year There \\ as never any difficulty securing an adequate 
number of sponsors in this city 

Forfeits 

Forfeits are a symptom that something is seriously wrong with a 
team or league, and an immediate diagnosis and prescription are 
indicated One way to reduce the number of forfeits is to require a 
forfeit fee at the start of league play which is returned after the 
season is completed provided the team does not forfeit any of its 
games Teams often may be dropped from the league after the second 
forfeit 

Still another successful technique for reducing the number of for 
feits is to use the “round” system of league play Teams usually begin 
forfeiting during the latter half of the season If they have lost so many 
games there is no possibility of their winning the championship The 
round system of play, however, gives every team a chance for the 
championship throughout almost the entire schedule regardless of the 
number of games lost Under this plan an eight team league in which 
teams play one game a week over a season of fourteen weeks will p«v 
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bm rounds. The winner of th. first round will play tie wanner of tie 

second round for the league champmnshrp. fifteen-week season 

A six-team league playing twrce a week ove a fifteen w^ ^ 
will play three rounds and a total of 90 games. di 0 eren t round 

thirty games or ten games per round. If there are thr e 
wtaers drey meet in a straight elimination ” ££, 

championship. If Team A wins two ronxrds smd Team . fjp. 

Team B must defeat Team A in two games to win the 
It is possible for a team to lose all its games m each of h h« ^ 
rounds and sdll win the championship with this system P ) 
a team that loses its Erst twenty games under the rtndgh =«« 
has no possibility of winning and frequently forfeits its 
games. 


Playing on Ttco Teams 

Should a player be permitted to play on more than one team “ “ 

same sport but in different leagues? This practice is permissi 
many cities. There are, however, strong arguments against l 
objection based on divided loyalty is a strong one. With which ^ 
will he play if both win their league championship and play 111 
city tournament? Even if he indicates at the start of the season 
team he will play with if this situation develops, it is union' 0 
team that loses him in the all-important city tournament Then. 
when one man plays on two teams, generally someone not q w ® 
good a player doesn’t get to play at all. The practice of pernu 8 
men to play on two teams leads to a monopoly by the highly skin 
and the elimination of the “dub.” There is very little justification f° r 1 


Financial Protection for Injured Athletes 


3 and 


As the social conscience of the American people becomes more 
more sensitive to the welfare of all, and especially of the unfortuna 
plans are evolved by the group to spread the costs of an injury °' e * 
the many rather than permit the full burden to descend upon the 


fiictcd individual and his family. Workmen’s Compensation is an on 
standing illustration of this enlightened point of view. Although n ° 
legal responsibility may be involved, recreation personnel have a 1110 
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responsibility to develop a plan to provide some measure of financial 
assistance to those players who ore injured while participating in the 
competitive sports program 

A number of cities have attacked this problem by creating a player 
injury fund and assessing teams a special fee or scheduling attractive 
sports events publicizing them as being played for the injury fund 
Long Beach requires its softball teams to pay $15 for the season to this 
fund Madison Wisconsin some years ago established an injury fund 
for the protection of its players in an industrial baseball league by 
playing a team of all stars selected from the league against such major 
attractions as the House of David and the Kansas City Monarchs Plans 
of this nature commendable though they are rest on an unstable 
foundation since a few senous injuries can completely exhaust the 
funds 

The Wisconsin Recreation Association has approached the problem 
on a state wide basts through the adoption of a plan known as the 
Athletic Sports Accident Insurance Plan This plan is patterned largely 
after the state high school athletic injury benefit plans which exist in 
many states except that an insurance company provides the coverage 
and all premiums are paid to the company but collected by the super 
intendents of recreation in the cities participating in the plan Im 
portant features of the plan include 

3 Supervision and control of the plan is under the jurisdiction of a special 
committee of seven members of the Wisconsin Recreation Association 

2 Only public recreation departments holding membership in the Wisconsin 
Recreation Association may participate in the plan 

3 Only individuals regularly registered in an approved activity or sanc- 
tioned by a department of recreation may participate in the plan by 
paying the stipulated premium for the season of the particular activity 
Players ore covered during practice sessions in games and while in 
transportation to or from activities away from home only and under 
authorized authority 

4 Twenty six different activities are covered with premiums ranging from 
fifty cents for archery badminton bowling dart bill and table tennis to 
$5 for football ice hockey and skiing 

5 Injuries must be reported immediately at the time of occurrence to the 
official zn charge of the event Official claim for an injury must be filed 
by the injured player with the director of recreation A notice of claim 
must be given within twenty days immediately following the injury 
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6 A schedule of indemnities lists the definite amou "‘ Sipped 
each spec, fie kind of injury. The amount rangesfrom|3 for one PI* “ 

tooth or broken facing to S100 for a broken pe ; 5-S0fortos * 
sight in one eye, and $300 in case of death. The plan does not g 
to pay complete costs of an injury. _ jn the 

7. A recreation department must cnforce certam safc^ ma y 

operation of its sports program, or .U nght to pari, c, pale i P ftbal 

be cancelled. As an illustration, catchers must near a mask 
and spikes may be no longer than X inch and must be dull. 

In 1930, a total of 1394 sports policies were 
consin plan, with premium payments amounting to 206 

led Ure list of policies issued with 942; baseball was second with 
The success of the plan depends primarily upon the inter ^ 
forts of the recreation superintendents in the vanous “ wi sconsin 
in the capacity of local insurance agents. The efforts of the jn _ 

Recreation Association to provide a measure of protection 
jured athletes represents an intelligent and cooperative oppr 
the solution of an important problem at present largely ign 
recreation personnel throughout the nation. 


Organised Competitive Sports for Boys Under Ttcelce 

Within the past few years there has developed in this cou f ntr T oys 
ever-growing program of highly organized competitive sports for ; 
under twelve years of age. g t0 

As Madar presents the picture, “Seventy-five thousand boys o 
12 will play Little League Baseball this year, in 700 leagues 
out the nation. Thousands of boys and girls are now engaged in 7 
Biddy Basketball. Midget golfers from age 3 and up are learning 
links game under sponsorship of PGA pros. Midget Football has ^ 
little guys blocking and tackling in 1200 teams, in 100 cities. ^ 
many cities organized baseball leagues for boys of six to nine y ear ^_^ 
age are in operation. State and national competition is being 


ducted in certain activities. , 

The problem confronting recreation leaders of the nation 
stated is: Should we support this program or oppose it? Should ^ 

10 Bulletin of the Wisconsin Recreation Association, December, 1950, PP _ . 

11 Olga M. Madar, "A Page from the Directors Note Book,” U-A.W-, 
Recreation Round-Up, Febmary-March, 1952, p 1 
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support certain aspects of it and oppose others? Where do we stand 
as professional people on this issue? A questionnaire study conducted 
under the auspices of the National Recreation Association in 1951 
revealed tint a majority of the 804 recreation executives responding 
approved for this age group intracenter or city wide competition with 
adequate controls in softball baseball basketball and track and field 
An overwhelming proportion opposed state and national competition 
at tins age level Unfortunately the stud) failed to indicate just what 
was meant by “under twelve" Six year olds are under twelve hut 
that which might be acceptable for eleven year old boys might be 
wholly unacceptable for younger children 

It is an interesting fact that most of the promotional efforts on be 
half of this program have been eterted b) men who have had no 
professional training in either recreation or physical education Their 
knowledge of child growth and development of the physiological 
psychological and sociological aspects of the human organism of the 
values sought in recreation and of the relationship of values to achvi 
ties and methods generally is somewhat less tlian adequate 

It is unfortunate that research has so far shed very little I ght on this 
problem A nat on th it can split the atom but can t tell what effect 
tackle football has upon the human organism of the ten year old needs 
to expand its research efforts 

As one means of assisting recreation personnel to make intelligent 
decisions with respect to competitive sports at this age level it is 
suggested they ask themselves the following questions 

1 What are the values we seek for children of this age through 
recreation? 

2 Is highly organized competition the best way to atta n these 
values? 

S Is this activity selected as a means of realizing the values deemed 
important in the departments statement of philosophy? If not why 
was it selected? 

4 What are the motives of those who urge the promotion of this 
whrtfrfp— *&3i erbsemeat ego inflation desire to develop a farm system 
or to perpetuate or strengthen a sport? Or does an ex athlete seek to 
relive his days of glory through his joungster? Any purpose that fa Is 
to emphasize the welfare of the child should be suspect Even where 
the purpose is sound tile means may he quite unsound 
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\ Will this activity result in a high degren of 
neglect of the broad experiences which this «*' ps)C hologi- 

6. Is the child sufficiently mature physiologicahyMW ? 

cally to participate successfully in this hi g y g nQt for & e 

7. Would the child participate in this activity if 
intensive promotional efforts of adults? It is not enough to say 
S , are interested. Of course they arc. Boys can , be 
anythin" if the promotional techniques arc sound, but in 
is not a°safe basis for the selection of activities. 

8. Is this activity too hazardous for boys of this age. Uoni 

9. Is emphasis placed upon the achievement of skills, P n 
sportsmanship, and enjoyment of the game or upon winnuig 
cists? Can a boy make mistakes in a game and shll have fun 

10. Will the promotion of this activity result in the neglec 
boys not sufficiently skilled to participate in the league? 

The problem of competitive sports for children under twel > 
of age is one which must be faced by the professional leadersotr 
reation in this nation. Since the problem is of equal concern , 

of physical education, a joint approach to its solution should b 
by these Wo groups. If it is assumed that city-wide baseball is 
ble for boys above ten years of age, it does not follow that it 
sirable for boys under ten, nor that it is desirable on a state or ^ 
tional basis. Surely, some place there must be an end to this tren 
ward pushing children into sports designed for men and older j?to 
Reducing base lines and the size of bats does not convert a chu ^ 
a miniature adult “Nature makes no jumps,” and attempts to acce e 
ate the emotional or psychological development of immature boys u/ 
placing them in situations characterized by great excitement, tensi > 
and social pressure is contrary to nature and may be extremely hanni 
to the growing child. When the weight of professional opinion is op" 
posed to an activity or a practice, even though supporting scien ^ 
evidence may not be available, the recreation leaders of this natw^ 
should hesitate to conduct activities or to engage in such practices 
the risk of jeopardizing the welfare of the youth entrusted to tn ^ 
care. There is no need to take unnecessary chances when the fie* 0 
recreation is rich with activities about which no semblance of a do 
exists. 
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SELECTED READINGS 

1 Bourquardez Virginia and Heilman Charles Sports Equipment— Se 
lection Care and Repair New York A S Barnes and Company 1950 

2 Committee on Highly Organized Competitive Sports and Athletics for 
Boys Twelve and Under -Are Highly Competitive Sports Desirable for 
Juniors?” Recreation December 1952 p 422 

3 Gardiner E Norman Athletics of the Ancient World Oxford Clarendon 
Press 1930 

4 Hughes William L "The Place of Athletics in the School Physical Edu 
cation Program * Journal of the American Assoctat on for Health Phyri 
cal Education and Recreation December 1950 p 23 

5 Joint Committee Report Desirable Athletics for Children ” Journal of 
the American Association for Health Physical Education and Recrea 
tion June 1952 p 21 

6 Joint Committee Report "Standards in Athletics for Boys in Secondary 
Schools " Journal of the American Association for Health Physical Edit 
cation and Recreation September 1951 p 16 

7 National Recreation Association "Compehthe Athletics for Boys Under 
Tweh e ” Recreation February 1952 pp 489 491 

8 National Recreation Association Community Sports and Atf letics New 
York, A S Barnes and Company 1949 

9 Scott Harry Alexander Competitive Sports In Schools and Colleges 
New York Harper & Brothers 1951 

10 The National Section on Women s Athletics Desirable Practices in Alh 
letics for Girls and Women Washington D C The American Associa 
tion for Health Physical Education and Recreation 1949 

Films 

1 Advanced Stemming (1 reel) 16 mm Sound Color Rental $3 00 
Black and white Rental $200 Association Films Inc 347 Madison 
Avenue New York 17 New York 

2 Archery for Girls (1 reel) 16 mm Sound Black and vvl ite Color 
Coronet Instructional Tilms 65 East South Water Street Chicago 1 
Illinois 

3 Badminton Fundamentals (1 reel) 16 mm Sound Black and white 
Color Coronet 

4 Horseshoes (10 min ) 16 mm Sound Teaching Film Custodians fnc 
25 West 43rd Street New York 18 New York 
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\ Ream To Smim (20 min.,: 16 nun. Sound. Renia, 33.00. ^socu-on 

65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, l"'" 01 ^ 0 „ Agociabon 

7. PI ay Volley Ball (20 min.): 16 mm. Sound. Rental $3.00. As 

8. Sopban /or Boys (1 reel): 16 mm. Sound. Black and white. Co! 

9. Softball for Girls (1 reel): 16 mm. Sound. Black and white. Co 

10 SrfM Fundamentals (Girls) (12 mm.): 16 mm. Sound. Young Amer- 
iZ Frlms, Inc , 18 East 41st Street, New « 1 \ Ne 'X CoJtoaWl 

11. Table Tennis (10 mm): 16 mm. Sound. Teaching 

Inc., 23 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York. afferent 

12. Traci and Field (240 min.) . 16 mm. Sound. 10 reels each on a 
phase of track and field, 20 min. each, 1 reel on sprats 40 min.r. 
Bonal Ftlms Department, United World Films, Inc. 542 South D 
Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Shdefilms 

1. Beginning Basketball. A complete kit of seven integrated shdefilm 

ing units, the accompanying record transcriptions, an instructor s gm^ 
and one introductory set of the student’s handbook of instru ^° B ( l 
frames 33 mm. Color. Sound or silent. The Athletic Institute, - 
State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. cound 

2. Beginning Golf: A complete kit with 198 frames. 33 min. Color, 

or silent. The Athletic Institute. _ 

3. Beginning Tennis: A complete kit with 249 frames. 33 min. Color, o 
or silent. The Athletic Institute 



Community-Wide Activities and 
Services 


P LAYGROUND, community center, and competitive sports actm 
ties do not exhaust the services and offerings of a modem depart 
ment of recreation Many important and extremely popular activities, 
such as the circus, mu sic fesbsa 1 theatre guild, hobby show, Easter 
egg hunt, and hiking club constitute an essential part of a compre 
hensive program of recreation These, and many other phases of the 
total program, are organized and administered on a city wide basis In 
addition, a type of recreation service which is community wide in 
nature is represented by the provision of picnic and social recreation 
leadership, kits of game supplies for loan to various groups institutes 
for the preparation of social recreation leaders, and a costume bureau 
from which costumes may be borrowed 

In addition to the values inherent in the nature of the specific ac- 
tivities, provided they are conducted by well qualified leadership two 
major values reside m the community wide program These arc 
{ 1 ) the provision of opportunities for whole communities to cooperate 
on a common project, thus breaking down sectional or neighborhood 
barriers, and (2) opportunities for improved public relations for rec- 
reation, since many city wide activities possess fairly unique qualities 
and characteristics which enhance their public relations i aloes They 
constitute a kind of show window for the recreation department 
Tins cliapter will list many of the activities and services which are 
organized on a community-wide basis A few wall be described in dc- 
291 
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tail as they arc now being conducted by recreation departments m 

various communities. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 

Effective operation of this service aspect of the 
gram is dependent in large degree upon the willingness, 
authorities to go beyond tire limits of therr playgrounda «mm 
centers, and athletic Belds and conceive their rcs P°™ b “ be It 
scope of action to include all the peop c wherever thr 7 mV t own 
involves the helping of groups and individuals to enn nts 

recreation experiences in their local situations. Only those dcp. ^ 
whose personnel think in terms of people rather than of . rcc . 
cjlities will be successful in the development of this facet o 
reation program. 


Social Recreation Leadership 

The Flying Squadrons sponsored by the Playground and Recr ^ 1 ^ 
Board of Jefferson County, Kentucky, and described on pages t> * » 
are a good illustration of this type of leadership service. These c< 
of highly skilled people are available without charge to any ‘j^ny 
group or organization that wishes their services. The public re a 0 
value of such work is immediately apparent. As the superintended 
recreation in one of the largest cities of the south puts it: ^ 

mind, the best public relations being done in our department is 
the field of social recreation. Through experience, we have * earD , 
that athletes do not seem to appreciate, or else they take for gran . > 
the services you render them. But a church, social or civic organize 
tion seems to appreciate it deeply when we conduct a social program, 
a fun night, a picnic or square dance for them. If I were to move i 
another city as head of a recreation department, the one thing I woU 
emphasize from the very beginning would be a social recreation p r0 “ 
gram.” . 

Closely allied to this type of service is the sponsorship of city-vn 
dances and dance contests. The city of Louisville annually conducts 
a city-wide Square Dance Jamboree with approximately 1000 dancers- 
The Harvest Moon Dance Contest sponsored by the West Palm Beac 
recreation department is an outstanding yearly event 
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Many departments provide a similar leadership service to groups 
conducting picnics and thev also furnish lots of game supplies A small 
deposit fee frequently is required when the picnic kit is borrowed. 
This fee is refunded when all the supplies are returned The organiza- 
tion is required to pay for or replace all broken or lost articles The 
value of this picnic fat service both to the participant and the depart 
ment far outweighs the negligible costs and efforts involved 
One of the most important responsibilities of a recreation depart 
raent £s the training of social recreation leaders This training generally 
is provided through the medium of institutes conducted over a period 
of a few days Many departments have been assisted in this work by 
extremely well qualified personnel from the National Recreation As 
sociation Usually a small fee is charged participants 


ZTiiftetins 

The issuance and distribution of publications dealing with various 
aspects of social recreation is an important service provided by many 
departments The Jacksonville Florida Recreation Department in 
1952 issued 59 separate informational bulletins and distributed 34 350 
copies on a wide variety of subjects such as picnic games Halloween 
suggestions Christmas parties and Easter egg hunts 


Sen ice to Special Groups 

The provision of recreation for those individuals unable to take part 
in the regular program is now being Tecogmzed as an increasingly im 
portant function of a recreation department In Madison Wisconsin 
the crippled children of the city are transported one evening a week 
by members of the Shrine to a community center where a special pro- 
gram is conducted for their benefit Recreation for shut ins may be 
provided by volunteer groups trained by the recreation department. 
A common feature of this service at the Christmas season is the sing 
mg of carols 

Toy loan centers operated solely by the recreation department or 
in cooperation with other communit) agencies, represent an effective 
method of enriching the lives of children whose parents are financially 
unable to provide them with an adequate supply of play materials 
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Cooperation mth Other Groups and Individuals 

As a service agency the recreation department may make an im 
portant contribution to community welfare by assisting various groups 
and individuals to solve their recreation problems It is the policy of 
the Jacksonville Florida Recreation Department to render e\ery pos 
sible service to the public “If someone wants to know bow to build a 
swimming pool a tennis court a baseball diamond we tell them 
how give them blueprints ofttimes send our engineer out to work 
hand in hand with them Whenever a local organization wants a pa 
rade conducted we conduct it If the schools want us to officiate 
a track meet or a swim meet, we run the meet We have trained 
the people here to look to the recreation department for services re 
gardless of how odd they might bo " 1 

ARTS A AD CRAFTS 

Among the many activities of an arts and crafts nature conducted 
on a community wade basis are the following lantern parade sketch 
club model aircraft club photograph) club crafts club for women 
fly tying club kite tournament float parade and crafts exhibit 


Lantern and Float Parade 


One of the most beautiful of ill recreation activities is the lantern 
parade The annual paride in Madison Wisconsin has become a tradi 
bonil event and is attended by thousands Actually there are two 
parades in different sections of die city in order to lessen problems of 
transportation The West Side Parade is held in one of the city s largest 
parks which is centrally located and has a lagoon several hundreds of 
yards m length. 

During a period of several da)s immediately preceding die parade 
hundreds of children construct lanterns of all shapes and sizes in the 
playground crafts clubs Many of the lanterns are made of discarded 
ice cream containers which the children collect from drug stores and 
other places of business In addition to the individual lanterns earned 


‘From a bulletin on publfc re Lit ions prepared by Therm u H Kins Fable Be. 
lations D rector Jacksonville K vocation Department Jacksonville Florida, 
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' ty approximately 400 children In- 

paling, each group prepares a mammoth lantern speUmg 

^ — attheparUs^ere^p^H^ 

careful pta for its efficient conduct They part the names^ rf 
various playgrounds participating in the parade ^ 

cardboard and tack these on different trees, caref > P j 0 Wng 
vent congestion, but selected in such a manner as to facimat j 
in one long continuous line when the signal to stmt is SP • 

The parade starts about 8:00 p-W., or as soon as it tegms'S 
dark. Combined with the parade is a concert by *e rea:ct ■ 
ment's band. The band arrives at <:15 and brains ^'^rted to 
cert. As the paraders vvath their lanterns arm e, the) 
their -tree” by boys assigned to this 'esponsibik^- h ° F me r 

ground directors. Finally, the signal to light the lan'ems rtf? ^ 
die pubbe address system. The bghting is handled enbrel) “> So 
directors or by parents who have accompanied their , hc 

chffd is permitted to light a lantern. Even though the : pap 
lanterns has been treated with a fire resistant material, the dep 
is doubly careful. All playground group have boys with we r 
sacks or buckets of water assigned to their parade unit, a 
lantern is carried on a stick away from the body. ^ 

The first unit in the parade is the home playground group 
leader has been over the proposed course a sufficient number o ^ 
to be thoroughly familiar with it The parade route leads do wu^ 
hill from near the bandstand in a meandering course to the 
east along the lagoon to a bridge, across the bridge and 
the far side of the lagoon to another bridge, across this and ba 
the hill to the bandstand where those who lighted the candles ^ 
that they are extinguished before the children leave the park- Tne 
tire parade takes about seventeen minutes. ^ 

The most beautiful part of the parade occurs while the children 
on the far side of the lagoon. By the time the parade reaches this p° ^ 
it is very dark and the 2000 or more spectators are unable to see ^^ 
children. All they can see is a long, long line of gaily-colored lant ^ 
bobbing up and down and casting their reflections in the waters 
the lagoon, for the children ha\ e been instructed to cany’ their lan e 
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on the side toward the water Hie reflections produce an eene effect 
on many people as though two lines of children are carrying lanterns 
one real and on land the other ghostl) and on water 
Decatur Illinois combines a float parade with its lantern parade 
The floats are made on the playgrounds by the children with some 
assistance from the parents and in so far as possible depict the theme 
of the summer playground program The floats like the lanterns are 
lighted and are as transparent as it is possible to make them They are 
judged on land for construction and theme and on water for reflection 
Three judges are used 
Combs describes the technique of launching 

For the launching a length of rope is anchored on both sides of the late 
with a surplus equal to that needed to stretch across the lake On each end 
of the float base is a hook The rope is nttad ed to the front pulled under 
the float and hooked on the back end At a signal given by flashlight an 
operator on the other side of the lake pulls the rope un hi signaled to stop 
Three or four floats are attached in like manner to one rope placed about 
ten or twehe feet apart Five such ropes are used so that the floats are 
placed far enough apart to make a distinct pattern with their reflections The 
launching requires the services of one man on the opposite side of the lake, 
and three or four men handling the float itself * 


Kile Tournament 

Success in the ever popular kite tournament requires a combination 
of creative ability originality and competitive spirit The Atlanta 
Georgia Park Departments Division of Recreation conducts a success 
ful kite tournament early in Apnl of each year As a means of assisting 
potential entrants in the construction of their kites the Division dis 
tributes an eight page mimeographed set of instructions and illustra 
tions describing in detail how to build many different kinds of kites 

The classifications and esents for both boys and girls are 

Midgets Age 10 and Under 
Events Smallest kite 
Prettiest kite 
Highest flying kite 

* Freda Combs “Lantern and Float Parade " tlecrcatlon June 1952 p 135 
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Juniors: Age II through 14 
Events. Largest kite 

Most unique kite 
Highest flying kite 

Seniors. Age 15 through 17 
Events 1 Largest kite 

Highest flying kite 
Most unique kite 

Adults. Age 18 and Over 
Events* Highest flying kite 
Largest kite 

The Division has established four entry requirements: 

1. No commercial kite may be used in the tournament, and eae 
kite must fly. 

2. A contestant may enter as many events as he wishes, but e 
must use a different kite in each event 

3. Each contestant may have a helper. 

4. The Division of Recreation will furnish a ball of cord for each 
kite entering the highest flying event. No other cord may he 
used for this event. 

Photography Club 

The Photographic Club of Madison, Wisconsin, is an example of a 
community-wide organization established by a recreation department 
to “increase the public interest in photography as a means of expres- 
sion; to promote photography as a worthwhile hobby; and to try to 
bolster photography’s place among the graphic arts.” 3 

Club dues are $1.50 for adults and fifty cents for members of high 
school age. The adult division meets each Monday evening in the 
Madison Community Center for lectures and demonstrations by l° c3 ^ 
professional photographers on such subjects as color printing, news 
photography, portrait, lighting, and commercial photography These 
lectures are supplemented by occasional model nights, trips through 
local commercial photographic establishments, excursions to scefli® 

Constitution of the Community Center Photographic Club, Madison, Wiscon- 
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spots, and night trips to industrial centers and railroad yards On 
Thursday nights, classes for beginning laboratory workers are held, 
while the high school division meets on Saturday afternoons 
The club maintains a well equipped dark room in the center where 
members may work nearly every afternoon and evening A special 
display board maintained in the center’s lounge exhibits pictures made 
by the members On the second floor, a studio with spots, floods, and 
backgrounds, provides members with adequate equipment to photo- 
graph their own models An attractive bulletin entitled Thru The Lens 
is issued once a month Among the numerous activities of the dub is 
an annual photographic exhibit open to the entire community and 
conducted in two divisions — one for black and white prints and the 
other for color prints Five awards in each division are made In 
November of each year, the club holds another city wade exhibit for 
color slides 


DRAMA 

Most prominent among the drama activities conducted on a com- 
munity-wide basis are the little theatre group, the community festival 
or pageant, the circus, the children's guild, and the all-city puppetry 
group 

Little Theatre 

The little theatre movement in America, beginning about 1915, al- 
though greatly influenced by the dramas of the Irish revival, found 
its strongest motivation in the basic desires of small groups of people 
to express themselves through the drama Pioneers in the movement 
were Maurice Brown in Chicago, Gihnor Brown in Pasadena, and 
Frederic McConnell in Cleveland 

One of the most successful little theatre groups in the smaller citus 
of the nabon is the Kenosha Little Theatre, Inc„ of Kenosha U'«s 
consm Organized in 193S bv the Department of Public Recreation 
with a charter group of 25 men and women and a first year defied o 
$30000, Kenosha's Little Theatre now has an active membership of 
more than 150 persons and is financially independent Its program 
has been expanded to include far more than the four ma;or produc- 
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tions presented each year. Its members render • 22 

ta ' 

P Noi content to reach its public solely 

ducts a unique year-round program. Meeting! | at ® , s Me 

at which speakers discuss some phase of the theatr , ^ * P J^d 

given, and new plays arc reviewed and discussed. , A , ktrib „ tc d to the 
The Prompter, is mimeographed each month and d h pr0 - 

members. Copies are maded to season-ticket holders hrfor 
duction. As indicated by the Application iox . Membership 
of the members do not act nor wash to act. They simply ] ° a rok . 

and want to be connected with it, no matter m how ^^jon 

Although they may not be conscious of it, much of the & 

derived from their connection with the little theatre un _ 

stems from the sense of being a part of something greater th 
selves Even tlie lowliest of the group experiences the exrntar e 
seme of group solidarity and is made to feel that he and his contnbu 
tion are of major importance to the organization. ^ 

The organization is guided by a constitution and bylaws 
provide for a governing board of thirteen members, consisting o ^ 
four officers, the retiring president, and eight elected members, 
superintendent of recreation serves as treasurer of the organ 

each year. v. nf the 

The Board of Governors selects a different director for eacn ^ 
four major productions presented annually and pays this mdivi ^ 
$100 00 for his work. A stage carpenter is paid $50 00 for making a ^ 
setting up the scenery. There are no other paid workers. All income 
derived from season tickets which are sold for $150 for the four p 
ductions. 


Mobile Theatres 

A relatively new development in recreation, the mobile or traveling 
theatre, in many cities is proving to be a very successful means 
enriching the lives of people through drama by taking the products 
directly to them in the local community. The Show Wagon of Den' er. 
Colorado, the Traveling Theatre of Richmond, Virginia, and 




If elected to membership, I promise to abide by the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the Little Theatre and to 
faithfully and diligently perform such duties and as- 
signments as may be given and accepted to the best of my 
ability and the best interests of the Little Theatre as 
a whole 

Signed Date_ 


Sponsored by Little Theatre Member-Signed— 


Do not write below this line 
"Recommendation of Membership Committee 


Chairman 

Final Action of Board of Governors- 


_Fresident 


Fobm 19 Little Theatre Membership Application Blank 
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Trailer Theatre of Portland, Maine, are good examples of this new 

"^Denver's Show Wagon consists of a large truck on which an attrac- 
tive stage has been constructed. The truck platform is seven ec 
inches wide, hut this is increased by an additional eigrrt lee 
inches when a hinged side is let down for performances. Thus a stage 
sixteen feet deep and sixteen feet long, lighted by four 1000-wa re 
Hectors mounted 20 feet high and placed 20 feet in front of the s g - 
is available within a short period of time after the truck pulls into 
playground or park area where a show is to be given. Thirty mmu es 
before show time records are played to the waiting audience. 

Show Wagon operates only during the summer playground season. 
Adequate publicity is guaranteed from at least one newspaper, for ® 
project is cosponsored by a local paper. The city is divided into '0 
districts. Two auditions and one large show are held in each distnc 
Auditions draw crowds of five to seven thousand spectators while dis- 
trict shows, comprised of the best acts from the two auditions held in 
the district, attract from fifteen to twenty thousand persons. The audi- 
ence in attendance at the city finals averages thirty thousand. 

Programs are varied in nature, consisting chiefly of dramatic skits, 
dancing, and music. In a recent year the 956 participants ranged in 
age from three to eighty-six years and appeared in more than 3bU 
variety numbers. The total number of spectators was estimated at 


96,110. 

The district and final shows consist generally of about 32 acts lasting 
approximately one and one-half hours. Spectators sit on the grass. The 
staff includes a master of ceremonies; a stage manager and assistant 
who handle participants back stage and see that the show runs 
smoothly; a pianist who accompanies all numbers, thus affording all 
participants an equal chance; a sound man who takes charge of the 
public address system and the pre-show recordings, three maintenance 
men who handle all props and set up and remove all equipment, and 
two regular playground leaders who help maintain proper standards 
of conduct among the spectators. Police details are assigned if deemed 
necessary. 

The Denver superintendent of recreation attributes the success of 
Show Wagon primarily to: (1) single newspaper sponsorship with 
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outstanding publicity, (2) recruitment and changing of acts weekly, 
and (3) selection of the best acts for the finale 

A “Shown gon ” jointly sponsored by the Cincinnati Public Recreation 
Commission, the Musician’s Union and the Cincinnati Post, during a 
recent summer presented shows featuring talented playground children 
before an estimated audience of 102 500 people 

The Denver Show Wagon is not a typical traveling theatre, although 
it docs include some drama in its programs The Children’s Trailer 
Theatre in Portland, Maine, is a traveling theatre whose members 
consist of college and high school students who begin rehearsals in the 
late spring for the two productions to be given during the summer on 
the playgrounds of the city A director, employed by the recreation 
department, supervises the work of the many volunteers and directs 
all rehearsals 

The Portland superintendent reports that during the summer of 
1951 

The Trailer Theater gave a total of 28 local presentations of Mr Popper's 
Fengujns and RumpelsUltslan on our playgrounds plus five trooping dates 
outside of Portland The number of volunteers participating as helpers is 
around 30 with 30 voungsters taking part m the plays The children unpack 
the Theatre construct it right on the playground play the show with some 
as actors and others behind the scenes take it apart and then repack ft They 
are as excited about building the stage scene as they are about acting in the 
play The total number of children and adults who attended the perform 
inces \\ is approximately 14 0 00 We began to give evening performances 
last year because it gives the whole family a chance to attend the show to- 
gether 

Both entertainment and a rich education'll experience are important 
outcomes of the Trailer Theatre 

The trailer is used to transport much of the equipment used in the 
theatre and its floor comprises three fourths of the stage 

MUSIC 

Music festivals, choral guilds, civic operas, bands, symphony or 
chestras, and community sings are music activities conducted on a 
city wide basis Their purposes generally are twofold (1) to g* ve 
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people of musical ability an opportunity to participate in 

both local and instrumental, and (2) to give the public an opportnn t) 

to bear good music 


Symphony Orchestra 

The Kenosha, Wisconsin Symphony Orchestra was °'6 an “ e 'M 

1940 and presented its first concert in March, 1041 Hundreds o P^P 

were turned away from the high school auditorium which sea e 
The present orchestra is comprised of about fifty five J 
sicians from all walls of life Here are found a man from a snop 
a student, a professional musician, and a housewife meeting w 
to rehearse for the coming concert No local musician receiv es 
his services Three local concerts a season are presented Not only 
the orchestra raise the musical standards of the members but o 
who are privileged to hear it It acts as an incentive to the 
musician It provides him with an opportunity to further develop 
shills and interests when he leaves a high school, or other music g r0U P 
An annual budget of about §5000 is necessary if the orchestra is 
be adequatel) financed. This money is raised through the sale 
tickets, through small contributions by patrons, and through speci 
gifts from interested citizens Major expenses include salary ol 
director, fees to guest artists, travel expenses of out-of town musicians, 
fees to supplementary musicians needed for correct instrumentation, 
music purchases and rentals, purchase and repair of musical instru 
ments, advertising printing and miscellaneous expenses ^ 

The orchestra operates under the jurisdiction of the Department 0 
Public Recreation The Department provides no direct financial as 
sistancc but does furnish without cost the rehearsal and concert faci 
ties clerical help and the services of the Superintendent of Recreation 
who, by constitutional provision, acts as the financial director of e 
orchestra 


Music Festival 

The Decatur, Illinois Recreation Department, in cooperation with 
other local groups, conducts a county wide music festival Its &tt 
festival held m July, 1951, 7 SO pm , on its high school athletic £ e 
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attracted approximately 600 participants, youth and adult, and an 
audience of 6500. The 1952 program consisted of the following: 


Organ Prelude 
Flag liaising Ceremony 
Community Singing 
Playground Dance Groups 
Kenney High School Band 
Pianologue 
Barbershop Quartet 
American Legion Drum 
and Bugle Corps 


Lake view High School Choir 
Baton Twirling 

Decatur Music Center Concert 
Band 

Adult Square Dance Groups 
Dixieland Band 
Vocal Solo 
Trombone Solo 
Finale — “ America” 


Admission was free, and no fee was charged participants. 

The experience of a number of cities gained in the conduct of music 
festivals indicates that careful advance preparation must be made to 
stimulate interest among the better musicians of the community, or 
tlie quality of the program will be so inferior as to kill all interest in 
the festival. 

A slightly different type of festival is cosponsored by the Madison 
Division of Recreation, Park Commission, and School Music Depart- 
ment. Rules governing the festival are gfven below; the entry blank is 
shown in Form 20. 


Madison Public Schools, Park Commission 

DIVISION' OF KECREATTO.V, MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
TnntD Annual Music Festival 
August 7 through August 21 


RULES 

1. Play or sing only one selection. 

2. Must not exceed five minutes which includes warm-up time. 

3. Not open to professionals. 

4. Solo or group may or may not be accompanied with a piano which will 
be provided. (Provide your own accompanist.) 

judging _ . 

1, There will be three groups of awards— I, II, III— into which all partici- 
pants will be placed. For example, if there are 9 entries in a given class 
there may be three lsts, three 2nds and three 3rds or one 1st, four _nds, 
and four 3rds, etc. 


MADISON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PARK COMMISSION 
Division of Recreation, Music Department 

third annual music festival 

August V throu^ stai^e^gnP^- 


Date of Birth, 


(Month) (Day) (Year) 


Playground 


(Age as of 


Senior 15 to 18 

Adult 18 and over . 


I wish to enter the following class 
January 1, 1946) 

Midget Up to 8 

Intermediate — 8 to 12 . 

Junior— 12 to 15 - . 

EVENTS 

Check event you wish to enter: 

1. Voice ** J * 

2. Whistling 

3 . Harmonica 

4. Guitar 

5. Accordion 

6. Violin 

7. Viola 

8. Cello — 

9. String Bass 

10 . Flute — 

11 . Oboe 

12. Clarinet — 

13. Bassoon — 


If this is a group entry such as an ensemble P 
to four members (duet, trio, or quartet) please J- 1 
names and ages below and use average age of group 
for age classification. 


14. Saxophone 

— — 

15. Cornet 

— 

16. Trumpet 



IT. French Horn 

— • — 

IB. Alto Horn 

* 

19. Trombone 

— 

20. Baritone 

— 

21. Bass Horn 

■ 

22 . Drums 

- 

23. Novelty Instruments 

a. Comb 



b. Washboard 



c. Ocarina 

— 

d. Others 

— 


Name : 


Age: 


Classification of group: 


ALL ENTRY BLANKS MUST BE IN THE OFFICE OF THE DIVI- 
SION OF RECREATION, 351 West Wilson Street, by 
Saturday, August 3. 

Form 20. Musical Festival Entry Blank 
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2 One outstanding solo or group from each age classification (5 from each 
Festival) will be selected to participate in the City Finals to be held at 
Vilas Park, Wednesday, August 21 

AWARDS 

Certificates of Award will be presented to all winners 
Bands 

The Madison Department of Recreation employs one of the high 
school band directors each summer to direct its recreation band The 
band membership consists largely of high school bojs and girls who 
are members of a high school band during the school )ear and who 
wish to continue their music education throughout the summer It is 
open, however, to anyone in the city who wishes to participate A 
two-hour rehearsal is held one esemng a week at a central location 
A number of concerts are presented in the parks The band also plays 
for the lantern parades, circus, and other outstanding city-wide events 

Harmonica bands have proved popular in a number of cibes 

NATURE AND OUTING ACTIVITIES 

A greater number of varied activities are to be found in this group 
than in any other, since many of them require large and unique areas 
which generally are not provided except on a city-wide basis Then, 
too, the number of participants in certain of the activities is not I-uge, 
thus necessitating a community -wide approach to their promotion 
Among the activities are fishing, hunting, hiking, brcychng nature 
tours, nature hobby clubs and enjoyment of such popular features of 
park systems as the arboretum, zoological garden, natural history 
museum, botanical garden, and aquarium 

Hiking 

One of the best known of the hiking groups of the nabon is the 
Mmnehikers of Minneapolis, whose slogan is “You am In e without 
hiking, but not so well'’ This group, organized in 1920 by the Min- 
neapolis Park Board, had a membership of 422 in midsummer of 1952 
Governed by a board of directors and functioning democratically 
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through a number of committee,, the d. fcj* 
of activities to include dancing, golfing, fislnng 

bowling, pieniehing, canoeing and other «.a > schedu le 

all, of these activities arc preceded or foiled bynhter.lM 
for July, 1951, published in The ,nnc ,il "\ “ ' P g ’ am but 
publication, indicates not only the broad scope P & b » s 

Iho the degree of interest manifested by the members in 
activities. 


Wednesday, July 4 
Saturday and Sunday, July 7-8 
Wednesday, July 11— -3 miles 
Saturday, July 14 
Sunday, July 15 — 7 miles 
Wednesday, July 18 
Saturday, July 21 — 6 miles 
Sunday, July 22 — 5 miles 
Wednesday, July 25 
Saturday, July 28 


Sciirmn-E 
July, 1951 

Outing at Lotus Lake 
Camping at Elk River 
Grand Rounds No. 5 
Golf Tournament 

Lake Serial No. 5 
Miniature Coif 

Midnight Hike and Breakfast 
Hike and Picnic Supper 
Aquatennial Parade 
Farewell 


iniraay, juiy .so . . 

To the Summer Trippers who leave for two canoeing tops 
the North Woods: 

Sunday, July 29—7 miles Kinnikinic River Hike 
Coming. 

August 12 — Canoe Trip, Osceola to Stillwater 
August 15 — Evening Boat Trip on the Donna Mae 
August 26— A \Vhole Day’s Outing; Pancake Breakfast and 
Sweetcom Supper 

Detailed instructions relating to each trip are printed in the Sched 
ule. 


Hunting and Fishing 

The desire for adventure is satisfied in many ways, but with the boy 
of ten to fifteen years of age few thrills can equal those expenen 
in hunting and fishing. In Lodi, California, the recreation departme 51 ^ 
recognizing this fact, has organized a Junior Sportsmen’s Club for j 
within this age range The club has grown from an original mem 
ship of 22 to almost 600. 
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Among the objectives of the club ore the following 

1 Development of good sportsmanship 

2 Safety in hunting and fishing 

3 Provision of challenging activities for the handicapped 

4 Shill in first aid 

5 Skill in swimming 

There are no membership dues The club treasury is maintained 
through paper drives, scrap collections and similar fund raising ac- 
tivities The money is used to purchase toboggans, traps and fishing 
equipment to be loaned to members The dub is divided into sections 
of from ten to fifteen bo)s each where they receive the guidance of 
older boys Meetings are held twice a month and feature either a guest 
speaher or hunting and fishing motion pictures During the summer 
months, each section takes a weekly field trip, while on Saturdays the 
entire group takes to the fields 

Most popular among the club’s neb and vaned program of activities 
are the study of Indian lore, woodsmanship, fishing, frog hunting 
trapping, skinning, preserving, and tanning animal pelts, and the study 
of wildlife in the area. The preparation, cooking, and eating of the 
frog legs they catch also ranks high in popularity among the activities 
m which the dub engages 

A recent dub development is the acquisition of a fishing pond 
stocked with Blue Gill Perch by the State Fish and Game Commission 
and reserved exclusively for the youth of Lodi 
Parents are enthusiastic over what the dub is doing for their boy's 
Its vilues are many* and real As Wilson and Lilly put it, *Tn the dub 
we find democracy m action Many nationalities are represented, in- 
cluding Americans, Chinese, Japanese, Modems and Filipinos Boys 
of widely differing social, racial, and economic status develop a dose 
sense of companionship through their common experiences 
Above all, the spirit of good sportsmanship, game conservation and 
respect for property is instilled in them m evciy phase of the pro- 
gram 

SPORTS CLUBS AAP ACTH 1TILS 
A few sports activities, most of them noncompciibve in nature, arc 
organized on a community vv ide basis Rifle, archery', and riding ca i 
* Joe Wilson and John Lfilj, "Jr Sportsmen* C3ub," IteereeSlon October WO, 
p 321 
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lcirn t. swim campons, wMer and marbl^rn™^ «. 

all valuable additions to a program of comimimt> rccrcnti 

Rijlc Instruction 

Tor many years the Manitowoc, W, scons, n, Recrcat.on Department 
has conducted classes in rifle instruction for children, ' ,c K in " 
high school age, and advanced students The classes begin n M'™ 
her and end in April More than two hundred boys and girls 
in 1951 The only cost to the youngsters is a ho " s 

fee and tlic expense of ammunition used in excess of the ten ir 
allowed during each class period n^mrt 

The rifle and pistol indoor range of the Manitowoc Police P 
ment is made available without cost to the recreation departmen 
Guns, ammunition, and targets arc government issued No memhe 
the group may bring his gun to class Among the objectives soug 
the skillful and safe use of firearms, fun, and respect for law 
records reveal "tint no boy who had ever belonged to our nflc c as 
has ever been picked up for a violation of the city’s firearms ordina ^ 
or become involved in an accident Man) parents write, call or vi 
us to commend us for the fine effect the club has upon their ) oung?t er ^ 
and our department is especially proud of the achievements and re 
ords set by many of our former students who have joined the arm 
forces ”* 


IT'alcr Fes hval 

Water festivals, pageants, or carnivals have become tradition 
events in many communities In some cities, such as Jackson vi * 
Florida, where an aquatic carnival is conducted annually, the prog 13 ”! 
consists largely of unique competitive swimming activities as mdica 
by the program listed below 


Aquatic Carnival. 
Lackawanna Pool 
Tuesday, July 17, 1951 — 7 30 p m 


events . 

Can and Marble Race Beverage cans of the type that are capped sum & 
to a bottle are used in this event. Ten holes are punched m the bottom 0 
5 A J Schara “Rifle Instruction ” Recreation October 1951 p 251 
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each can Cans are painted several different colors for identification under 
the water Cans are placed five feet apart on a line fifteen yards from the 
end ol the pool m about five feet of water Each contestant is given five 
marbles The race consists of swimming to the can putting the five marbles 
in it under water standing up and holing the can overhead until all water 
drains out then swimming to the starting line with the can 
fackstone Gathering Recovery of jackstones from the bottom of tl c pool 
to see who can gather the most in three m nutes 
Block Gathering A short dash and a scramble for a number of floating 
blocks to see who can gather the largest number 
Duck Race Swimming with a pie tin in each hand 
Balloon Buffing Pushing a balloon with the head while swimming the 
breast stroke 

Knee Press Race Swimming while holding a balloon between die knees 
Plunge for Distance One minute limit 

Houdmi Race Carry rubber band around neck swim to halfway point 
crawl through band finish 

Inner Tube Race Paddle length of pool in inner tube 
Newspaper Race Swim length of pool on back holding newspaper over 
the head 

Comic Diving Three dives to each contestant 

An entirely different type of event is the Water Festival presented 
annually by the Recreation Division of the Minneapolis Park Board 
Held in one of the city parks a fleet of gaily decorated boats depicting 
famous stones for children proceeds around a lake Many of the citys 
playgrounds sail their miniature boats thus contributing to the beauty 
of the occasion 


OTHER ACT/UTIES 

Other community wide activities possessing sufficient value to war 
rant a place in the recreation program include hobby shows Enstcr 
egg hunts holiday celebrations such as at Christmas and Halloween 
power plane and chess clubs and backyard playground contests 


Hobby Shoic 

The almost uniscrsal interest of people in some land of hobby is 
the foundation upon which can be constructed a city wide hobby show 
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that will attract large numbers of 


that will attract large numbers ot i , y ia 

organization and administraUon of a successful shem 

its minor details from the planning and operation of ay 

of the department's program. A general committee J^deties, 

tives from all interested agencies, organizations clubs, and 

is formed. This committee selects a chairman and other nece IJf^ 

(leers, and creates a number of subcommittees to handle su & 

as publicity', entries, location and equipment, decorations 

program, finance, transportation, reception and awards. An 
chairman is selected for each subcommittee. 

The Manitowoc County Hobby Show sponsored by the K 
Department of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, is an excellent example 
can be done in this area of recreation. The show is held in the 
Exposition Building at the Fairgrounds over a three-day pen . 
ginning Friday night and ending Sunday night. Admission 
and twenty-five cents are charged. Various media of publiat) 
utilized. Special announcements are sent to twenty-two large in 
and all major civic organizations; the local radio station wmeS 
minute talks twice a week and discussions of their hobbies by person* 
who have entered outstanding exhibits; mimeographed announcemen ^ 
are posted in public places; posters are displayed in schools; a n 
teachers distribute entry blanks to their students. 

Schara describes a few of the most unusual entries: 


The collection of penguins included 700 examples, no two of which ' 
alike. In it were samples of every kind of representation of the bird that 
like a man from small glass replicas to large stuffed “originals." 

Another collection which attracted attention was a collection of 60 
including items from France, San Salvador and Guatemala. One doll 
more than 60 years old. Another had a tin head. , 

One exhibit was made up of frogs in porcelain, glass and metal. Ano * 
of dried apple dolls, copied such varied and familiar personages as Madams 
Chiang Kai-shek, Old Mother Hubbard, Captain Kidd, Pistol Packing Mar 03 * 
Old Black Joe, Chief Yellow Thunder. ... Other exhibits that were n<n 
and arresting were paper w-eights, a collection of giraffes from one inch b>2 
to six feet ...» scrapbook collections of over 1,000 cigar bands, 
matchbook covers (one from every State in the Union and from each o‘ 60 
foreign countries), lapidary work and rough stones, including fulgurite-" 
vitrified tubes of sand formed by the intense heat of lightning when it P 60 ^ 
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tutes a mass of sand and fuses a portion of the materials through which it 

D3.SWS * ° 


fiaffotreen Party 

As one way of reducing vandalism and enriching the program of 
recreation many communities conduct Halloween celebrations on an 
extensive scale Newton Massachusetts a city of 82000 population 
plans and conducts through its recreation department 240 separate 
Halloween parties scattered throughout the entire city The Depart 
ment is assisted m this mammoth project by a committee of civic 
leaders representing all of the outstanding organizations in the com 
munity More than 200 subcommittees with over 1400 volunteer 
workers plan and direct the parties for the various age levels involved 

Refreshments for all parties below the senior high school level are 
furnished by the recreation department Funds for these refreshments 
and other party expenses are denved from three sources a special 
Halloween item in the recreation department s budget donations from 
5000 merchants solicited by the Chamber of Commerce and fees paid 
by the children for Halloween tickets sold in each school Elementary 
school pupils pay nine cents junior high twenty cents and senior 
high forty cents 

The city believes that its parties are accomplishing the purposes for 
which they were designed The old destructive concept of Halloween 
has been replaced in the minds of the children by a new concept — that 
it is a time for thoroughly enjoyable but constructive fun a time when 
almost the entire City joins hands in a great cooperative enterprise a 
time when good citizenship is more clearly evident than at any other 
period of the year f 
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* Based on an article by Ragoa Hovgaard “IIow One City Handles Halloween 
Rccrcal on September 1950 p IBS 
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Organizing for Community Action 


R ECREATION departments do not function automatically They 
' must operate through a definite pattern whose elements include 
a ■well trained staff, adequate support, facilities, supplies and equip- 
ment, provision for cooperation on the part of individuals and groups, 
and programs adapted to the needs of people and to the society of 
which they are a part This pattern or structure is called organization 
Men have worked together to achieve common purposes ever since 
the day when pnmeval man, previously an individualist, first made the 
remarkable discovery that survival was facilitated b) planned and 
united effort on the part of the group In short, he organized This 
chapter is concerned with a consideration of the various ways by which 
people organize to achieve results in recreation, or, shall vie say, how 
they systematically and consciously combine their individual efforts 
for the accomplishment of a common task — the enrichment of human 
life through provision of adequate opportunities for recreation 
Needless to say, effectiv e organization is not achicv ed through struc- 
ture or any other mechanical device alone Nevertheless, structure 
can be an important factor in either helping or hindering the carrying 
out of community recreation programs IVc cannot agree with Pope 
who dismissed the problem of organization lightly with, 

For forms of government let fools contest, 

Whate'er is best administered h best 

Faulty administration wall nullify good structure and good administra- 
tion will do much to overcome faulty organization, but for best results 
317 
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both a high quality of management and a superior form of organ®- 

tion are essential. 


URBAN ORGANIZATION TOR PUBLIC RECREATION 

A survey conducted by the National Becrcation 
revealed that the three outstand.ng types of managing . to 

sponsible for providing community park and recreation ^ 

five-sixths of the 1824 agencies reporting are the 
school departments. A summary’ of the forms of gov service 

ministration of recreation and parks in the cities reporting 
in 1950 is furnished on the following page. . , Uc pro* 

The information given in the summary on page 319 »s vaju , ? 
vided its limitations are understood. In the first place, studi 
rent status disclose what is, not what ought to be For examp . 
same survey revealed that boxing was a part of the 
cities but it does not necessarily follow that boxing is a dcsira 
tivity for municipal recreation programs. Then, too, it is “waysq 
possible that if all the agencies conducting community recr 
were to file reports the picture would be a very different one. 
relatively small number of school authorities reporting may mean 
only a few school boards are administering recreation programs or 
only a few filed reports on their activities. School authorities ma) 
under no urgent obligation to report their activities to a nonpu ^ 
organization about which they know little or nothing, even . 

be national in scope. Since in the state of Florida alone 57 schoo 
tricts administered recreation programs in 1950 and thus were 
to file reports to the National Recreation Association, it is proba 
that the latter is die more likely explanation. . 0 

What is the best form of organization for municipal recreation- 
Writers in this field generally list the advantages and disadvantag 
of each of the three most common forms — -the recreation, park^aa^ 
school departments, and suggest: “There is no single ‘tailor-made a 
ministrahve formula which can be applied to all communities, 
perience shows that the task can be performed successfully 1111 
separate recreation authorities, boards of education, and park dep an 
ments. ... In one city the answer may be the schools, in another. 

1 Recreation and Park Yearbook, National Recreation Association, 1951, p ^ 
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Foto.fs OF Governmental Administration of Recreation and Pares 


Managing Authority 

Authorities administering recreation as a single func- 
tion 

Policy-making recreation and playground commis- 
sions, boards, and committees 
Recreation and playground departments with ad- 
visory commissions, boards, and committees . . 
Recreation and playground departments under a 
single administrator with no board or commis- 
sion 

Authorities administering recreation in conjunction with 

park service 

Policy-making park and park and recreation com- 
missions and boards 

Park, park and recreation and park and public 
property departments with adiisory boards or 

commissions 

Park, park and recreation and other park authori- 
ties with no board or commission 

Authorities administering recreation in conjunction with 

school services 1 

School boards, departments, and other school au- 
thorities 

Other municipal authorities administering recreation 

services 

Gty managers, city, town, and borough councils 

and similar bodies 

Department of public works 

Youth commissions and youth center bo3rds 
Playfield, recreation budding, beach, and pool 

boards and departments 

Departments of public welfare 

Departments of public sen Ice, utilities, or affairs 

Golf commissions, boards, and departments 

Other municipal departments and commissions - . 

Department not designated - • 

Total . 


Total 

Agencies 

Agencies 
with Full- 
Time, }car- 
Round 
Leadership 

702 

420 

•187 

2S0 

159 

00 

50 

50 

532 

187 

321 
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00 

43 

121 

34 

287 

32 

2S7 

1 32 

S03 

41 

85 

2 

41 

6 

31 

9 

17 

8 

8 

8 

7 

1 

0 

1 

17 

4 

91 
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the parks; and in still another, a recreation commission or even some 
other department of local government ' 3 
Sorenson disagrees with this point of view: 

1 Harold D Mem and Charles K. BrlghtbiU, Community fleer «'**». D C 
Heath and Company, ISIS, p 123 
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It is not enough to say that these general activities have 
successfully b) every one of these authorities and by every 
them in some place in the United States, so therefore tale your choice 
■vJ! be greater economy and breadth of coverage by the right way 
' I have never been sahsfied that the school has fulfilled its funeh™ to 
provide for the leisure tune of its students by merely turning its » 
cyver to a recreation commission after school hours The schools 
largest ) truth serving agency in the community Elementary °° 
better distributed o\er an entire communit) than are any other type 
facility If life experience is to be utilized in school education an ^ 
one of the se\en cardinal principles of education, “worthy use of 
is to be achieved in education, 1 cannot see the soundness of a 
which the school delegates to another authority the after school leisure ^ 
program for its own students Neighborhood play for elementary ^ 
children would seem to be the appropnate responsibility of the school, an 
part of the recreation tax dollar should be administered there The rec * KS 
bon commission would seem to ha\e a major job m serving older )OU 
district play fields and out of school vouth and adults 3 


While there is considerable merit m Sorenson’s point of view v* 1 
regard to the elemental) school providing after-school recreation lor 
its own students, communities run into difficulties when they estabus 
two separate public recreation authonbes in the same cit) when 
elementary schools are opened as communit) centers on Saturday* 
and are patronized by elemental) school children, high school ) onto, 
and adults, which authont) shall operate them — the schools or m e 
recreation commission? If the schools operate these centers, we then 
have two separate public recreation authonbes conducting recreabon 
acbvibes for )outh and adults within the same communit) The eV1 ty 
conflicts, ill will, fnebon, dupheabon, and waste attendant upon 50°“ 
a dual s)stem of administration already have been demonstrated & 
too many cihes 

Let the elementary schools conduct their own after-school recreabon 
program, but in commumbes where a recreabon commission exists all 
other phases of the organized public recreabon program should he 
operated under the junsdicbon of the commission with one exception- 
In numerous instances the junior and senior high schools of this na 


* Roy Sorenson, “Hanning Recreational Sen ices for a Community “ Proceed mg* 
cif \ctional Conference of Social Work, Colombia University Hess, lWS p- 
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bon have for many years been operating fairly extensive after school 
recreation programs although they are not always so designated The 
intramural sports program an extension of the program of physical 
education and a motivator of its instructional aspects is a case in 
point There appears to be no justification whatsoever far the schools 
to turn over to an outside authority the conduct of their intramural 
sports or any other phase of their extended education program re 
girdless of its recreation aspects Ivor should the recreation cornmis 
sion organize competing activities designed to attract youth away from 
the school s program 

None of the foregoing his answered the question What is the best 
form of organization for municipal recreation? At present no definitive 
answer is possible Research studies in this field apparently do not 
exist- Almost no articles have been written on the subject As a result, 
no body of professional knowledge hearing upon this important prob- 
lem has been accumulated One of the characteristics of human hfe 
in this country during the past century and i lnlf has been the extent 
to which we have increased our control over material things In line 
with the evolution of this control is an attempt to remove questions 
of organization and administration from die realm of opinion and 
conjecture and to arm e at decisions with reference to forms of orgam 
zation on a more scientific basis than that of personalities politics, 
and prejudice As Urwich puts it “At the moment there is admittedly 
on insufficient basis in the physical sciences for an exact science of 
administration But dicre is a great deal more exact know ledge 
of what is and is not effective in administration than is commonlv ap- 
preciated "* 

Research designed to throw light on tins vexing problem is needed 
greatly When these studies arc made it is possible that none of die 
present patterns will rate highly and that some new form or forms 
will be evolved It is more likely that modifications of present forms of 
organization will be recommended It also is probable diat the number 
of different plans used will grow fewer os experience and studv reveal 
the advantages of one or two over the odiers Medical science has ad 
vanccd very largely in direct relationship to its ability to eliminate 
choice and social science mav realize a similar experience in the area 
of recreation organization and administration 

* L. Unvtek The Elements of MminUtnriien IJwptr & Rrodim l!Mt p 
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Until further knowledge relating to a science of recreation adroiras- 
tration is available, four suggestions arc offered to communities choos- 
ing among forms of recreation organization: (1) analyze each t 
under consideration in the light of the questions listed below; (-! 
study the advantages and disadvantages of the three most comm 
types of organization; (3) study carefully the community to detenu 
which appears to be the most effective pattern of organization tor 
particular situation; and (4) check legislation to determine svia 
legally permissible. 


Evaluating Types of Organization 

Among the most important criteria for evaluating the effectiveness 

of various types of recreation organization are the following: 

1. Will this proposed authonty best enable us to reach the goals we ha\e 

set for recreation in this community? , 

2. Does the chosen authority assure recreation the prestige, resources, an 
support it deserves as a major and indispensable function of govemmen 
in its own right? 

3. Does the proposed authority have a broad philosophy, understanding. 
appreciaUon, and recognition of recreation in its widest concepts? 

4. Is there a guarantee that funds for recreation will be protected and no 
diverted to other purposes? 

5. Is there provision for full codperation and planning in the developmen^ 
of recreation services? Is a means provided for coordinating the efforts o 
the several municipal departments, private agencies, and the many ot* 1 
organizations and groups concerned with recreation? 

6. Is there provision for a policy making board? 5 

As indicated in the survey summary on page 319, many municipal 
authorities, other than school, park, and recreation departments, ad- 
minister recreation services. However, consideration will be given here 
only to these three. 


Board of Education 

The organized public recreation program in Milwaukee is operated 
by the Board of Education and the superintendent of recreation holds 

s Items 2, 3, 4, 5 quoted from Meyer and BrightbiD, op cit , p 123. 
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the rank of an assistant superintendent of schools Milwaukee lias 
been recognized for many years as having developed one of the out 
standing recreation programs m the nabon and frequent!) has been 
labeled “The City of Lighted Sclioolhouses ” so extensive is its use of 
school buddings for community center purposes Another example 
of a school authority operating a municipal recreation program is 
Madison Wisconsin where recreation is administered as a division 
Within the Department of Health Physical Education Recreation, and 
Safety 

ADVANTAGES 

1 The higher values sought in recreabon and education of the 
finest quality are largely identical 

2 Provision is made for continuity of planning in the field of skills 
and interests When an identical authority controls both education for 
leisure and the program of recreation planning in this area of living 
becomes a continuous unbroken unitary process which generally is 
not possible when one authority lays the foundation for leisure while 
another budds the house For example planning for adult volleyball 
should begin with the teaching of voile) ball in the ph)sical education 
classes of the junior high school The recreation authority which has 
no control over what is taught m the public schools but which de- 
spairingly attempts to organize an adult program of activities in which 
the people lack both skills and interest is like the farmer who mourns 
in the fall the lack of a harvest-— the natural result of his predecessors 
having faded to plant an) seed in the spring * 

3 The schools hive many of the areas and facilities essential to the 
program 

4 The schools have contact regularly with more of the people than 
has any other public institution 

5 The alliance of recreation with education will enhance the pres 
tige of the former 

6 There is less likelihood of interference b) the politicians 

7 School authorities will insist upon a high quality of leadership 
especially from the standpoint of educational qualifications 

8 Howard G Danford The Ada nistmtive Set up in CwnmunHjRecwatioti- 
TIc Journal of Health and Vlytfcal Education February 1935 P- 
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DISADVANTAGES 

Those who oppose the assumption by the schools of administrative 
responsibility for recreation base their opposition mainly upon the 
following alleged disadvantages: 

1. Education is the primary function of the schools. Recreation will 
be no more than a secondary responsibility, or a "tail to the educational 
late.” 

2. Boards of education have great difficulty securing sufficient funds 
for the schools. If recreation also becomes their responsibility the total 
school budget for both education and recreation will be so large as to 
become an even more vulnerable target for the critics of the public 
schools. When financial retrenchment becomes necessary it will be 
the recreation program that will receive the greater cut. 

3. School personnel are too academic-minded, too subject-centered, 
too formal in their relationships with people to make good recreation 
leaders. 

4. The schools have not demonstrated much interest or ability in the 
field of recreation over the years. The bulk of their experience has been 
with children. The recreation department must work with adults as 
well. 


Park Department 

In the early stages of the development of parks in this country these 
facilities were essentially garden spots, areas to look at, but not pri- 
marily for active recreation purposes. Recreation personnel, on the 
other hand, often knew very little, and cared less, about problems re- 
lating to the horticultural and landscaping aspects of the public parks. 
As the philosophies of these two groups expanded to include an ap- 
preciation of parks both from the esthetic and functional viewpoints, 
a number of communities combined their park and recreation functions 
under a single governing authority. The Chicago Park District, through 
its recreation bureau, administers much of the organized public recrea- 
tion in this city, although the schools and certain other public agencies 
also operate programs. The Recreation Division of the Board of Park 
Commissioners exercises a similar function m Minneapolis. In Detroit, 
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recreation is administered by the Department of Parks and Recreation 
The proponents of this plan of organization present the following argu 

ADVANTAGES 

1 Parks beaches golf courses ice skating nnks and many other 
areas constructed maintained and supervised by park departments 
nre essential and important areas to a community recreation program 
There is no reason why the) should be administered by another agency 
2. Recreation will benefit by affiliation with park departments be- 
cause of their prestige and large budgets 
3 Joint planning is possible with respect to land acquisition upkeep 
and maintenance of areas and facilities programs and personnel 

DISADt ANTAGES 

1 Recreation is of secondary importance Park personnel are more 
interested in properties than m people They have not yet outgrown 
their M keep off The Grass " heritage 

2 Park authorities are not sufficiently well educated themselves to 
insist upon a high quality of leadership for recreation 

3 They will have great difficulty semiring the use of school buildings 
for recreation purposes 


Recreation Department or Commission 

Cincinnati Ohio Elizabeth New Jersey and Jacksonville Florida 
administer their recreation programs through a separate recreation 
authority authorized by state enabling legislation More than 3S per 
cent of the managing authorities listed on page 319 administer recrea 
bon as a single function through either a recreation department or a 
recreation commission Where such an administrative set up exists the 
personnel involved can devote all their energies and efforts to the 
achievement of one goal namely the provision of a comprehensive 
program of community recreation They are not disturbed nor dis 
tracted by the existence of other equally or perhaps to them more 
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important goals. It is this singleness of purpose and devotion to its 
attainment, above all other factors, that has characterized this particu- 
lar form of organization for recreation. 

ADVANTAGES 

1. A separate authority charged solely with the responsibility for 
recreation, and specializing in this one task alone, can achieve greater 
results than if its energies are devoted to other coordinate responsi- 
bilities. 

2. Recreation emerges as a distinct entity and achieves a status and 
prestige to which it is entitled under this form of organization. Under 
other forms, recreation frequently plays a secondary role completely 
subordinated to education, parks, welfare, or some similar function. 

3 Funds for recreation are more easily obtained with no likelihood 
of their being diverted to other purposes. 

4. Personnel will be selected on the basis of their qualifications in 
the area of recreation. 

DISADVANTAGES 

1. The creation of another administrative unit, often without areas 
and facilities of its own, further complicates the problem of effecting 
harmonious and cooperative relationships between such agencies as 
the schools and parks which control most of the public recreation areas. 

2. When the schools, park department, and recreation commission 
conduct similar programs, as they frequently do, friction and ill-will 
may result from these duplications. The public becomes confused and 
resentful and the entire recreation program may suffer. 

3. The exercise of control should be brought as close as possible to 
those affected. To turn over the operation of school buildings and 
grounds or park areas to a third agency is a violation of this principle. 

4. The connection between the day school and the school com- 
munity center should be a very close one. This connection is severed 
entirely when school centers are operated by municipal recreation de- 
partments. 

Regardless of what form of organization is selected for community 
recreation, no form can be successful unless all agencies cooperate for 
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(he common good The schools for example have certain obligations 
pointed out bj Ostnnder as follows 

1 Cooperate with all concerned 

2 Make available to the recreation authority their available facil ties and 
luuld ne v facil ties in such a way as to care for the recreabon needs of 
people in a more effective manner 

3 Provide tnined leadersh p for recreat on programs where needed in /vise 
such leadership cannot be furnished more satisfactorily by another public 
agency 

4 Emphas ze educabon for tlie wise use of leisure as an important phase of 
the school curriculum T 

RURAL ORGANIZATION 

One of the tragedies of American hfe is reflected in the extent to 
which rural commumhes have failed to recognize that recreabon is a 
fundamental human need and to take the necessary steps to meet this 
need While interest m county wide recreabon is increasing the man 
ber of counties m the United States m which an admimstrabve au 
tlionty for recreabon or parks has been des gnated is pitifully small — 
233 from a total of 3(b0 or less than 8 percent * The absence of a 
county wide administrative authority for recreabon does not imply 
that there lias been no provision for recreabon among rural people 
Much excellent work m this area is being done by such orgamzabons 
as the Extension Service of the United States Department of Agn 
culture the Grange the Future Farmers of America Parent Teacher 
Councils and the public schools In addihon 4 H Club leaders and 
both home and farm demonstrabon agents are making extremely 
worthwhile contributions Nevertheless after full credit is given for all 
that has been and is being done in recreation for rural people the fact 
remains that the county compared with the city is a recreabon desert 
The probability is that it will remain a desert until the counties of this 
nation establish some kind of effective plan for administering recrea 
bon on a county wide basis 

What this plan will be eventually cannot be pred cted with any de 
gree of accuracy at this time although the following examples of 
* Raymond H Ostrander “Common ly Recreat on Programs and Ther Re- 
lation to Sci ools ** The School Exccut to July 195° p » 

8 County Recreation National Recreation Associat on X9oi p i 
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county organization now in operation may shed some light upon the 

probabilities. 


Jefferson County , Kentucky 

In June, 1944, the Jefferson County Playground and Recreation 
Board, with five appointed members serving for five years without 
pay, was established by tire County Fiscal Court which is similar to the 
county commissioners in many other states. A detailed discussion of 
the administrative aspects of the Jefferson County plan is presented 
in Chapter 2, pages 61-65. 


Alameda County , California 

The Hayward Area Park, Recreation and Parkway District, created 
in 1945, is an example of how the people of a consolidated high school 
district have organized to provide themselves with recreation on a 
partial-county basis. The Alameda County Board of Supervisors ap- 
points an Advisory Board of ten members which employs a full-time 
year-round superintendent of recreation. The population of the Hay- 
ward Area is approximately 80,000, while the area boundaries en- 
compass 64 square miles. The 1952 program included the operation of 
twenty-two playgrounds, three park areas, and three community cen- 
ters with a wide variety of activities for all ages. The budget for the 
same year was §155,475. 


Monongalia County , West Virginia 

The Monongalia County Consolidated Recreation Commission was 
created shortly after the passage of a state recreation enabling act m 
1945 which made possible joint action by city, county, and school units. 
This nine-member commission is made up of three members each ap- 
pointed by the County School Board, the County Court, and the City 
Council of Morgantown. The Commission employs a full-time, year- 
round county superintendent of recreation. A budget of approximately 
$o3,000 was provided in 1952 by the Morgantown City Council, the 
County School Board, the County Community Chest, and the Monon- 
galia County Court. In 1952 the commission operated seventeen daily 
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playgrounds in the urban and industrial areas three city parks and 
twenty -one weekly and volunteer rural play grounds Two community 
centers one for youth only and the other for all ages were open from 
five to seven days each week 


King County , Washington 

In 1938 the king County Board of Commissioners established a 
Department of Publ c Works Parks and Playgrounds as empowered 
by "the 1937 state legislature which authorized counties to acquire by 
purchase donation gift or dedication camping scenic views recrea 
bon sites and p'irks for public use and enjoyment "® More recent legis 
lation resulted in the appointment of a Park Board in 39a0 The 1952 
budget was $270 700 9o Of this amount over 50 percent was for 
salaries and wages 

Eight major field houses and community centers constructed In 1938- 
1939 comprise the bulk of the county s indoor recreat on facilities 
although school buildings are used in certain communities 
Sixteen separate communities throughout the county have developed 
active recreabon councils and they send representativ es to i county 
wide recreabon council wh ch meets once a month In a few commu 
rubes full time community recreat on directors are employed and 
paid jointly by the county department and the local community 
A comprehensive program is offered consisbng of such aebvifaes as 
swimming numerous other sports and games dancing arts and crafts 
and cimping During the summer of I9ol 72,000 children and adults 
took part in the swimming instrucbon program 


Los Angeles County California 

Los Angeles County presents an excellent example of a recreabon 
program administered by a county parks and recreabon department 
in cooperation with school authonbes Under the jurisdiction of the 
county si pemsors the County Department of Parks and Recreat on 
operated a broad year round program in 3950 with a budget of $161 
768 a staff of 262 leaders conducing acbvibes at 157 schools in sixty 
• Robert C Stephens “Cooperation is King to king County" Recreation May 
1952. p 86 
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five school districts. Included in the schools’ contribution to this joint 
undertaking is the provision of equipment, supplies, and facilities 
where activities are conducted on school grounds or in school build- 
ings. Many schools supplement the county staff by employing play- 
ground or recreation directors. 10 

Other outstanding examples of well-developed county programs or 
recreation are to be found in Union County, New Jersey, Westchester 
County, New York, and St. Louis County, Minnesota. 11 

The above examples illustrate how various administrative patterns 
are now being utilized in the operation of county recreation programs. 
The extent of their use is indicated by a recent survey made by the 
National Recreation Association which reveals that, of 163 counties 
reporting, in fifty-nine the managing authority was a park department, 
board, or commission, including park, parkway, and recreation dis- 
tricts; in twenty-nine, recreation boards, commissions, committees, or 
departments administered recreation as a single function; in twenty- 
one, county boards or other county managing authorities operated; and 
in fourteen, road and highway departments conducted the recreation 
program. 1 * 

Meyer and Brightbill summarize the administrative possibilities for 
county recreation with a presentation of seven alternatives: 

(1) to establish a county department of recreation similar to county de- 
partments of health, education, and public welfare, (2) to organize special 
recreation and/or park districts within counties with powers to establish 
systems of recreation and to tax property within the district for this purpose; 
(3) to expand the function of the public school to include recreation services 
with an additional budget to care for the program; (4) to establish county 
recreation councils composed of representatives from communities of the 
area; (5) to adopt the “Community Federation Plan” based upon self- 
governing programs of activity, (6) to use the “public recreation through 
contract system, and (7) to arrange a combination of any of these best 
adapted to local situations and circumstances. 13 

10 Report issued by The Los Angeles County Department of Paries and Recrea- 
tion and the County School District, Summer 1950, “A Cooperative Countywide 
Recreation Program” Recreation, September, 1951, p 205 

11 For a detailed presentation of the St Louis and Westchester County plans see: 

George Hjelte, The Administration of Public Recreation, The Macmillan Company, 
1940, pp. 108-118 r 

11 Recreation and Park Yearbook, National Recreation Association, 1951, p. 20. 

u Meyer and BnghtbiU, op. cit , p. 94 
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Organizing for Community Action 
DEPAR T MENTAL ORGAN! Z A TION 

Previous sections of this chapter have dealt with organizational 
patterns for recreation This section is concerned with the problems of 
organization within a department or with what must be done to set 
the stage for effective action Among the questions this section will at' 
tempt to answer are 

1 What personnel is essential and to whom is it responsible' 1 

2 What are the major divisions of responsibility? 

3 In what areas is authority delegated? 

4 What is a staff organization chart? 

5 How may basic principles sene as guides in determining the 
internal organization of a department? 


Principles oj Organisation 

Since the basic principles of administration discussed in Chapter 3 
apply in many instances to organization as well as to administration, 
students are urged to review Chapter 3 as a background for consider- 
ation of this section For example, the principles which call for cen 
trabzition of responsibility, cooperation with other agencies, groups, 
and individuals, creativ e participation, delegation of responsibility and 
authority, sound public relations, and consideration for community 
customs and traditions possess great significance for organization 

Good organization requires the establishment of a responsible and 
effective chief executive and appropriate personnel to aid him He 
must delegate to his chief aids certain specific responsibilities and then 
hold them accountable for the proper discharge of these responsi 
bihties In the larger communities failure to do tins will result m the 
chief executive’ s becoming submerged m a mass of details and finding 
it impossible to devote his attention to the larger issues He must dele- 
gate to his coworkers the authority necessary to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities 

The effectiveness of any organization is measured by the extent to 
which it enables a given department to achieve the values which it 
seeks It may, therefore, he said that organization originates ox purpose 
and reaches fruition in the attainment of that purpose Too often the 
forms of organization assume the sanctity of ends rather than of means. 
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and tradition defies all attempts to reconstruct these forms in the light 
of changed renditions and newer needs. Communities must not allow 
the techniques by which they seek to establish a department or con- 
duct a program to become so firmly entrenched that they cannot shift 
readily to meet the ever-changing needs of a progressive society. 

Good organization provides the opportunity for initiative and self- 
reliance on the part of all recreation personnel and participants. Rec- 
reation in a democracy should be organized in a democratic fashion. 
Leaders and participants should have an important part in determin- 
ing what should be included in the program and how it should be con- 
ducted. This does not mean that administrators should abdicate their 
positions and permit others to run the department. As Koopman puts 
it, "It does imply that administrators must furnish a democratic type of 
leadership which is measured in terms of the amount and quality of 
the leadership which the)', in turn, foster in others.* 14 It also implies 
that the use of totalitarian methods will not result in the attainment 
of democratic ends and that “decisions reached through the co-opera- 
tive me of intelbgence are, in total, more valid than decisions made by 
individuals.'' 15 This latter principle, more than any other, proclaims 
the value of the recreation board as a vital factor in a community’s 
organizational planning for recreation. 

Staff Organization 

Many factors operate in determining the nature of staff organization. 
In the smallest communities the superintendent of recreation may be 
the only person in the department; in the largest he is assisted by 
numerous supervisors, directors, leaders, specialists, managers, athletic 
officials, and office and maintenance employees. Size of community, 
therefore, is a factor in shaping organization. Among other similar im- 
portant factors are philosophy or a sense of values, the general form of 
recreation organization adopted by the community, relationships with 
other municipal departments, custom and tradition, climate, and the in- 

” C Robert Koopman, Alice Mid, and Panl J. MImer, Democracy in School 
Administration, D Apolcton-Ceoiwy Company, 1943, p. 9. 

£ t % ea ? oaa * headers — Their Function and Preparation, Report of the Second 
Work Con! eroiee. National Conference of Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion. 191S, p. 8. 
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terests and desires of the people The recreation authorities « hose chief 
concern is with the development of an athletic program for men and 
boys wiH not £31 or establishing the position of supervisor of nature: rec 
reason The supervisory staff in a community where recreation ts or 
gamzed under the board of education may combine this function with 
some school responsibilities whereas in a city operating under a rccrea 
bon commission such would not be the cise Milwaukee has a number 
of maintenance employees while in Madison Wisconsin all mam 
tenance is handled by the board of education and the park department 
Minneapolis provides for the conduct of ice skating and shung in its 
plan of staff organization while Jacksonville Florida makes no such 
provision These two cities differ also in their staff arrangements for 
the operation of activities for negroes 
In the Milwaukee Department the three major divisions of responsi 
bihty arc playgrounds and social centers municipal athletics and 
service and maintenance each in the charge of a director responsible 
to the head of the department The city is divided into six areas with 
a staff supervisor as the administrative head of each area direct!) re- 
sponsible to the director of pla>grounds and social centers In addition 
each staff supervisor is responsible for the city wade promotion of cer 
tarn activities shown on the Staff Organization chart on page 331 Each 
area is subdivided into two or three districts fourteen in off, with a 
recreation director in charge of each district These directors ore re- 
sponsible for the playgrounds and social centers within their districts 
They are responsible both to their area supervisor and to the oilier area 
supervisors as they carry out their city wide functions with respect to 
specific activities This district organization plan males it possible to 
decentralize the overall city program and permits of program planning 
development, and supervision on a district and neighborhood b axis 
Other purposes are “(1) to use the full time professional recreation 
personnel to better advantage, <2) to expand services geographical]) 
(3) to enrich the program offered in neighborhood centers (•») to 
improve promotion public rclabons am! general administration (5) 
to place (lie responsibility for building supervision with fuff time cm 
plojtes of the board and (C) to improve programming 
uflrcmrtfan DxlrMs-CtrcvJer D1 Depsrtocnt of Vnuclpal 
M Jvraukce Public Schools 1931 p 2 
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Milwaukee Department of Municipal Recreation and Adult Education, Milwaukee. Wisconsin, January, 1953 
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Departmental organization in Columbus, Ccorgia, revokes primarily 
around three areas of responsibility — playgrounds community centers, 
and municipal athletics Since the city is much smaller than Milwaukee 
the organization is considerably less complex 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Recreation departments do not function in isolation from other 
agencies and organizations The) must operate in communities where, 

STAFF ORGANIZATION 



in many instances, they are the newcomers and their appearance upon 
the scene may be viewed with mired emotions It is imptratnr that 
the public recreation authorities accept in their community relation- 
ships the point of view expressed in the immortal w ords of John Dona*’, 
"No man is an Hand, intirc of itself, ever) man is a pceo? of the Dm 
talent, a part of the mime, if a Clod bee washed aw a) by the Sea. 
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Europe is the lesse; ... any man’s death diminishes me, because I 
am involved in Mankind©; and therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 17 This statement applies to organizations 
as well as to individuals. None is entire of itself. Each is a part of the 
community. That which affects one affects all. Whenever the recreation 
program conducted by any organization is badly crippled by public 
apathy, indifference, or outright hostility, the probability is that all 
will be hurt. When one is benefited all are helped. 

Public recreation departments, therefore, cannot function at their 
highest potential unless: (1) they recognize that they have no God- 
given right to control all organized recreation in a community, and 
that there is an important place for other agencies and organizations 
whose chief, secondary, or incidental interest is recreation; (2) they 
cooperate with these organizations; (3) they give proper credit to the 
groups which cooperate with them in the conduct of the municipal rec- 
reation program; and (4) they play an active part in establishing and 
operating the machinery for coordinated community planning for 
recreation 

Community organization, according to McMillen, is a process whose 
primary objective “is to help people to find ways to give expression to 
these inherent drives to improve the environment in which they and 
their fellows must carry on their lives. But it is clear that most individ- 
uals experience repeated frustrations if they attempt singlehanded to 
attack environmental factors which they believe to be inimical to the 
general welfare. Moreover the desire to work with others is an equally 
well-marked human trait. The community organization process recog- 
nizes both of these drives by seeking to help people to work together in 
an effort to improve their common environment,” 1 * 

Ollier writers, such as Alinsky, 19 Dahuy” Hillman,” Sieder,” and 

i7 John Donne, Devotions, XVII. 

lx Wayne McMillen. “Community Organization — A Process in Social Work,” 
The Social Science Retie to. March, 1944, p 12. 

19 Saul D. Almslcy, Reveille for Itahcck, University of Chicago Press, 1940. 

20 James Daliir, Communities for Better Living, Harper & Brothers 1950 

51 Arthur Hillman, Community Organization and Planning , The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1930 

"i “Solving Health and Welfare Problems through Neighbor- 

liood Participation." The Social Welfare Forum — Official Proceedings, 78th Annual 
Meeting, national Conference of Social Work, 1951, Columbia University Press. 
1931. p 311. 1 
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Wolff, * view community organization also as a means of revitalizing 
democracy by providing opportunities for the common man to parti ci” 
pate directly and effectively m community affaire and thus develop a 
sense of personal responsibility for the welfare of bis community 
While community organization follows no established patterns and 
has evolved no uniformly accepted procedures, its most common chan* 
nels include tire council of social agencies, community council, neigh- 
borhood council, and recreation council 


Council of Social Agencies 


The council of social agencies is primarily an organization created 
for the purpose of coordinating “the service functions of the social 
agencies and the social planning activities of the community and to 
provide leadership in the development of the community’s social serv- 
ices Its major functions as expressed by McXftUen'* are (1) the 
raising of standards, (2) analysis of joint problems, (3) provision of 
a factual base for social planning, (4) identification and measurement 
of unmet social needs, and (5) the operation of needed projects on a 
temporary basis 

The Chicago council of social agencies, founded in 1910, had a 
membership in 1945 of 198 private and 14 public social agencies, with 
776 persons serving on its numerous committees The three divisions 
of the council were family and child welfare, health, and recreation 
and informal education With 19S private agencies and only 14 public 
agencies represented on the council, the role played by the public 
agencies may well be a weak one Stcder** suggests that the name 
“council of Social agencies,” is not a good one, as it tends to exclude 
departments of government such as schools, courts, health depart- 
ments, recreation departments, and libraries It also tends to dis 
courage participation by la} men other than board members of social 
agencies, civic organizations, parents’ groups, business, labor, and 


» Max Wolff, “Democracy Means Participation ” Edueatwiud Sociology No'em 
ber 19-49 p 129 

*♦ Wayne McMilien, Community Organization for Social Welfare, Uoheroiy of 
Chicago Press, 1945, p. 413 r , ; 

* s Wayne MeMiBen, ’ Community Organization in Chicago— 1945, The Social 
Service Review, June, 1945, p, 357 „ _ . - - 

« Violet \f Sieder, “Planning \s Operating Programs Cemmomty Organl-n- 

fton— «L Donald S Howard, American Association of Soda! Workers UMU.p 
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professional organizations, and church groups. She points to a current 
trend toward tire use of such names as community service council, 
community welfare council, or social planning council. 

Community Council 

A community council is a citizen’s organization designed to serve 
as a medium for "cooperative community study, planning, and action; 
to coordinate the work of existing services; to eliminate duplicating or 
unnecessary activity; to locate unmet needs and sec that they are met, 
to stimulate preventive and remedial measures; to improve the quality 
of community services through the most efficient application of com- 
munity resources to the health and welfare needs of all citizens." 71 

Membership in the community council includes not only lay and 
professional representatives of private and public agencies operating 
in the health, welfare, or recreation fields, but also laymen representing 
various civic, business, labor, and professional organizations and par- 
ents’ and church groups. A study by Sieder of 113 community councils 
revealed that in well over half the cities recreation authorities partici- 
pated actively in the work of the councils. Their participation gen- 
erally took one or more of the following forms: 

1. Active participation as a member of the council’s central administrative 
body and as a member of appropriate committees. 

2. Use of the council as a medium for "anticipating community needs, pre- 
paring the public for new services, initiating and promoting changes in 
programs." 

3. Assistance in the development of a clearly defined policy guiding the 
council with respect to taking a responsible stand on legislative or other 
public issues. 

4. Assistance to the council in defining and clarifying interagency relation- 
ships between both public and private agencies working in the same or 
related fields. 

5. Participation in the initiation, planning, and carrying out of studies in- 
volving public agencies. 28 

Where community councils exist public recreation authorities should 
be represented, take an active part in their work, and profit by their 
27 Ibtd., p 11. 

Agency — Council Relationships • A Study Bulletin 290, December, 
1946, Community Chests and Councils, Inc , pp 17-19 
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advice and counsel To remain aloof compounds rather than solves 
vital problems of human relationships which m the final anal) sis is 
what agency relationships ire The progressive recreation department 
will recognize the need for and will support an overall community 
council that coordinates the efforts of all groups in a unified attack 
upon community problems and it will serve actively as one of the 
member agencies of such a body We must be concerned with iro 
proving the general quality of living In the community the recreation 
department is hut one etprossran of the peoples concern for improving 
the quality of life Its own effectiveness may well be measured b) the 
wa) m which it is interrelated with the work of other agencies An 
institution like an individual grow s in direct proportion to the num 
her of contacts it may develop which are of a mutual and reciprocal 
nature In this sense the recreation department should influence and 
in him be influenced b) the work of other organizations whose basic 
purpose is the same namely to improve bfe in a democratic society 

Neighborhood Council 

Neighborhood councils represent one channel through which social 
planning on n local basis is facilitated Their programs vary greatly in 
scope and nature In general they start with relatively simple projects 
which are urgent which affect most of the people in the community 
and which wall receive the overwhelming support of the majority of 
the people Among the various kinds of recreation projects in which 
they engage are the Following 

1 Raise funds for the purchase of new equipment for the play 
ground 

2 Provide judges and other officials for local recreation events 

3 Provide transportation for children participating in activities 
away from the local facilities 

4 Conduct delinquency studies 

5 Support the recreation department ns its budgetary requests 

6 Interpret the recreation program to the public 

7 Secure more ertensiv e use of school buddings 

Council membership is drawn from sources similar <0 those supply 
mg representation to the community council The councils have no 
legal status and are purely advisory in nature hut the enthusiastic 
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support of a number of neighborhood councils for the public recrea- 
tion program can mean the difference between success and failure. The 
attitude of members of a city council toward the recreation budget, 
when it is under consideration, is shaped very largely by the reactions 
of their constituents toward the recreation department One of the 
best ways to make a friend for recreation is to give an individual an 
opportunity to participate actively in the planning of the program. It 
then becomes his program, something to be proud of, to interpret, to 
support, and to defend. 


Community Recreation Council 

Where the administration of recreation is not yet accepted as a 
legitimate function of government, the community recreation council 
may operate a program; usually, however, the council acts in an ad- 
visory capacity only to the public recreation authorities. Among the 
purposes of such a council are: 

1. Collect facts as a basis for planning. 

2. Advise recreation authorities on matters of public import. 

3. Assist in planning for recreation on both a short and long-range 
basis. 

4. Conduct studies designed to improve coordination of recreation 
services in the community. 

5. Assist in the evaluation of the recreation services. 

6. Keep the recreation personnel informed of the needs, interests, 
desires, and criticisms of the people. 

7. Interpret recreation to the people as one means of securing sup- 
port for the program. 

8. Offer constructive criticism. 

9. Assist in the sponsoring of certain types of special activities and 
programs. 

An outstanding example of a successful recreation council is The 
Metropolitan Recreation and Youth Services Council of Los Angeles, 
California, which is fact-finding and advisory in its functions. This 
Council provides the machinery for cooperative action on the part of 
public and private agencies and representatives of the community-at- 
large in the planning and development of sound and adequate recrea- 
tion and >outh services for Los Angeles County. Organized in 1&48, 
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the Council is composed of thirty lay citizens: ten are elected or ap- 
pointed public officials with board or similar responsibility in the field 
of public recreation or youth services; ten are board members or presi- 
dents of voluntary youth services and recreation organizations; and 
ten arc citizens-at-large, chosen because of their interest and activities 
in support of recreation and youth services. 

Among the Services rendered by the Council have been the follow- 
ing: 

!• Gathering of basic information relative to the location and distribution of 
services and facilities. 

2. Compihng an inventory of facilities. 

3. Conducting a study of swimming pool operation and needs. 

4. Surveying services to determine if duplication exists. 

5. Studying problems relating to location of a boys' club, use of school 
buildings, fees and charges for public recreation, feasibility of joint plan- 
ning between boards of education and recreation departments for the 
construction of swimming pools. 

6. Analyzing participation on approximately thirty-five public playgrounds.** 

STATE RECREATION 0RG-4A7Z,mO/V 

A still further aspect of organization for recreation is that repre- 
sented by the creation of state recreation boards or commissions for the 
express purpose of utilizing the leadership, influence, and prestige of 
the state in stimulating and encouraging local administration. Only 
four states— North Carolina, Vermont, California, and Washington— 
have assured themselves of advancement by accepting as one of their 
responsibilities the establishment of independent and separate state 
recreation commissions and boards. 

Participation by the state in the provision of recreation opportunities 
for its constituents is by no means confined to those services extended 
solely through a separate recreation board or commission. States with- 
out such boards have conducted recreation surveys, employed recrea- 
tion personnel in state departments of education and other agencies, 
assisted in the creation and operation of state recreation councils, ap- 
propriated funds for the acquisition, development, and operation of 
recreation areas, provided the legal stimulus for local action by en- 
®»“A Metropolitan Recreation Council," Recreation, October, 1951, p. 291. 
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acting broad permissive legislation, and, through their universities not 
only educated future recreation leaders but frequently provided direct 
service of an advisory nature to the local community- 8 " 


North Carolina 

In 1945, the North Carolina Recreation Commission was created by 
legislative action. The Commission consists of seven members ap- 
pointed by the Governor. An executive director acts as secretary to the 
Commission and, with a limited staff, carries out its policies. The law 
also empowers the Governor to appoint a Recreation Advisory Com- 
mittee consisting of SO members who shall serve for a term of two 
years. This Advisory Committee meets once a year with the Commis- 
sion. Much of the work of the Committee is carried out by its various 
subcommittees among which are church, negro, industrial, nature and 
outing, camping, municipal recreation administration, rural life, and 
music. 

In discharging its primary function — service to the local community 
— the Commission conducts surveys and studies and encourages com- 
munities throughout the state to do the same; assists communities on 
budgetary and legislative matters; helps establish higher recreation 
standards; aids in the professional education of recreation personnel 
through assistance rendered at workshops and institutes; provides 
consultation and publication services; conducts research; furnishes 
special services to special groups, such as industrial concerns, churches, 
rural life groups, commercial concerns, and youth-serving agencies, 
and cooperates with various state agencies and organizations. 

Vermont 

A State Recreation Board, consisting of three members, was estab- 
lished by the Vermont legislature in 1947. The Act provides for the ap- 
pointment of an executive director and such other qualified employees 
as are needed. The biennial appropriation by the 1951 legislature was 
$27,030. The function of the Board as stated in the Act is “to provide, 

For a detailed discussion of how states participate in recreation see: Harold D. 
Meyer and Charles K. Bnghtbill, State Recreation Organization and Adminxstra - 
fion, A. S Bames and Company, 1950, also “State Recreation Services,’* Recrea- 
tion, June, 1950, p 118. 
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upon request to the municipalities and other political sub divisions 
of the state and to non governmental organizations assistance in their 
development of wholesome and adequate community recreation pro- 
grams ” 

Services rendered by the Department of Recreation are many and 
varied They are perhaps best viewed in this list of the dubes of the 
state director 

State Department of Recreation 
State Office Bwldjnc 
Montpelier Vermont 

Duties of the State Director of Recreation 
1 Study and appraise community recreation needs of the State 
% Upon request assist commumbes in the organization and operation of 
recreation programs Give help with financial and legal problems 
S Aid a ties, towns and villages in appraising their recreation needs and 
resources make recommendations for pnonty and long range develop 
ments 

4 Aid cities towns and villages in locating securing and developing recre- 
ation facilities and areas suitable to local needs according to population 
trends local financial structure and the community s ability to maintain 
such areas and facilities 

5 Assist communities in securing more effective use of existing recreation 
resources 

6 Promote standards of program finance facilities and leadership Budg 
ets have been increased facilities unproved and trained leadership 
standards raised 

7 Recruit refer and tram professional and volunteer recreation leaders 

8 Assemble for dissemination information ideas plans and suggestions on 
programs and services 

9 Promote institutes and conferences on an area and state-wide basis For 
example 

a Governor s Annual Conference on Recreation 
b Summer Playground Leaders Training Institute 
c Social Recreation Leadership Training Demonstrations 
d State wide meeting for camping activities etc 
e Country Dance Festival 
f Workshop for Recreation in Institutions 
Plan programs secure speakers and arrange details 

10 Plan quarterly meetings with year round superintendents of recreation 

11 Attend Recreation Board and Recreation Council meetings in local com 
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munities as well as meetings of Planning Boards, City Councils, Select- 
men, etc. ^ 

12. Interpret recreation through addresses to citizens’ groups, such as Parent 
Teacher Associations, Women’s Clubs, Service Clubs, Grange, Church 
and school groups, etc. 

13. Furnish advice on specific problems or programs through correspondence 
as well as consultation. Research study is often involved. 

14. Wnte publicity and magazine articles. 

15. Serve as State consultant on recreation to organizations, such as Parent 
Teacher Association, Federation of Women’s Clubs, Y.W.C.A., etc. Give 
special training to State groups such as Grange lecturers, etc. 

16. Gw e assistance in the planning of recreation programs for rural areas and 
industrial firms, hospital, church, youth and old age groups which re- 
quire careful planning. 

17. Cooperate with all state departments and agencies that cross recreation 
interests.* 1 

California 

The California legislature, in 1947, enacted into law a bill creating 
the State of California Recreation Commission and empowering the 
governor to appoint the seven members of the Commission to four- 
year terms. He also appoints the state director of recreation and the 
chairman of the Commission. 

The law is a broad and comprehensive one providing for the com- 
mission to study and consider “the whole problem of recreation of the 
people of the state of California as it affects and may affect the welfare 
of the people and especially the children and youth”; ... to “formu- 
late, in cooperation with other state agencies, interested organizations 
and citizens, a comprehensive recreational policy for the State of Cali- 
fornia”; and to “establish policies for the guidance of the Director of 
Recreation in the performance and exercise of his powers and duties 
as set forth in this act.” 32 

Among the most significant of the services rendered the state by the 
commission and its staff of eleven men and women during the 1950- 
1951 year are the following: 

19*2^^ ^ e P af tment of Recreation, Montpelier, Vermont, Mimeographed leaflet* 

*-Hecresfioii in California — Compilation of Laics Relating to Recreation, State 
of California, Recreation Commission, p 11 0 
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1 Assisted in the development of recreation in areas affected by 
national defense and mobilization Provided leadership m coordination 
of federal state and local recreation programs in these areas 

2 Published pamphlets entitled “Laws and Regulations Relating to 
Organized Camping" and “A Prospectus for the Professional Prepara 
ation of Recreation Personnel " 

3 Assisted in the planning of a state wide conference on Problems 
of the Aging Population and in the preparation and distribution of a 
brochure entitled "Recreation for Older People in California ” 

4 Completed four major projects related to organized recreation for 
special groups as follows (a) report and recommendations on recrea 
tion facilities and programs for agricultural workers (b) a plan for 
development of recreation in California correctional institutions (c) 
organizational plan for recreation and activity therapy in a California 
mental hospital and (d) a plan of development for recreation services 
and ficihties in a county juvenile hall 

5 Conducted an annual inventory of local public recreation services 

6 Either cosponsored or assisted in the conduct of many confer 
ences institutes and workshops 

7 Provided a variety of technical services on request 

8 Provided consultant services to state and local agencies 

9 Conducted surveys made appraisals and provided consultants 
for community self studies 

The budget of the commission For the year was $93 995 M 


f oluntnry State Councils and Committees 

Legally established state recreation commissions or departments 
come into being generally after years of painstaking effort ott die part 
of many individuals and organizations Legislatures more frequently 
reflect than create demands for new agencies and services The voluti 
tary state recreation council or committee not only can contribute 
greatly to the advancement of recreation in other respects but it is 
almost essential as a motivating force w the evolution of a state s grow 
ing sense of responsibility for the recreation welfare of its constituents 
Such committees successful!) fought the battle to North Carolina and 

83 Recreation in Cal fornto—Fourth Annual Report 1950 1951 Stale of CaU 
forma Recrea t on Commits on 19o2 
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Vermont for the establishment of recreation as an important function 
of state government. They are now fighting a similar battle in a num- 
ber of other states or are contributing in various ways to furthering the 
cause of recreation among their people. How these committees axe 
organized and what they do is an important phase of state organization 
for recreation. 

The story of the establishment of the Wisconsin Recreation Council 
probably is fairly typical of what has taken place in other states.®* In 
every state are numerous organizations which have a direct interest 
in one or more phases of recreation. When a number of organizations 
have a common interest some machinery should exist whereby they 
can cooperate in the furtherance of that interest without losing their 
identity or sacrificing their sovereignty. The Wisconsin Recreation 
Council was organized in 1944 to provide this machinery and, through 
it, to meet certain specific needs which existed in the state. 

Among the early problems were those of determining who should 
call the first meeting and who should be invited. It is imperative that 
the first meeting be called by a highly respected individual occupying 
an important position in the public service. In Florida, the governor 
called the first meeting; in Wisconsin it was called by the president of 
the University of Wisconsin, who sent a letter of invitation to the fol- 
lowing organizations: 

Organization s Invited to Send Representatives^ 

1. American Association of University Women 

2. American Legion 

S. Association of Women of Wisconsin 

4. Boy Scouts (regional area) 

5. Council of Industrial Organization 

6 Farmers’ Union 

7. Federation of Music Clubs 

8. Girl Scouts — National Field Staff 

9. The Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin 

10. Junior Chamber of Commerce 

11. League of Wisconsin Municipalities 

12. Midland Cooperative Wholesale 

13. Milwaukee County Park Commission 

14. National Council of the YMCA 

“The author participated in the organization of the Wisconsin Recreation 

Council and Sened as its first rhmrm™ 
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15 State Department of Public Instruction 

16 State Department of Public Welfare 

17 State Health Department 

18 United Service Organizations 

19 University of Wisconsin 

20 Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 

21 Wisconsin Conservation Department 

22 Wisconsin Council of Agriculture 

23 Wisconsin Council of Churches 

24 Wisconsin County Boards Association 
05 Wisconsin Education Association 

00 Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation 
27 Wisconsin Federation of Womens Clubs 

S Wisconsin HeaStd Physical Education Association 

30 Wisconsin League of Women Voters 

31 Wisconsin Park and Recreation Society 

32 Wisconsin Recreation Association 

33 W.simnsin Recreate I^dersUtom ry 

34 Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
38 Wisconsin State Planning Board 

A number of o^arls «r= 

also minted on. .£*« "" 

^ tet mMbns were ,he 

::rz 

These Problems 
a In Rural Communities^ 

b In Cities of Medium Size 

2 State-Wide Planning ^J^^ools for Recreabon 

3 Responsibility of ^ f Becrea bon be Established? 

4 Shall a Wisconsin Council fcter adopted 

Voting to bB 

a constitution which stated 10 v r 
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To stimulate state svide interest in recreation as an essential part of living 
To promote tie correlation of programs of all state and national agencies 
and organizations public and private, interested in recreation and allied 
fields for the purpose of working out a joint approach to communities 
thereb) eliminating confusion and duplication of effort 
c To encourage recreational planning on a state wade basis 
d. To stimulate and aid comm unit) action in meeting both present and fa 
ture local recreational needs 

c To encourage and further the training of workers in the recreational 
field. 23 

Council membership was opened to representabv es of state organi 
zations agencies and institutions and representabv es of national or 
ganizations operating within Wisconsin and ach\ el) interested in rec- 
reation. The membership fee was $5 

Two major accomplishments characterized the work of the Council 
dunng its first ) ear of existence At the time of its inception man) 
members felt that one of the greatest recreation needs in the state was 
the need for better-educated leadership The colleges and tumersibes 
were doing little or nothing toward mcebng this need Largel) as a 
result of the efforts of the Council the LaCrosse State Teachers College 
offered the neat fall semester a combined major m ph)sical education 
and recreation The University of 'Wisconsin started plans which led, 

m later vears to a major m recreation A second major accomplishment 

was a surve) of recreabon needs conducted on a state-wade basis The 
widespread coverage of the surve) was indicated b) the fact that 162 
Parent Teacher Association units contributed to it 

To alias an) fears that maj be aroused it should be emphasized 
from the outset that a council is not a superorgamzabon which plans 
to preempt the authontv or limit the scope of action of am of its mem 
ber organizations It is not an operating agenc) It is simp!) a technic, 
device or piece of machmerv which operates on the proven theorv that 
results mav be more fjuicVh and more easilj achieved in man) areas 
of endeavor when people work together than when they work sepa 
ratel\ 

Mans states provide numerous and valuable recreabon services 
through the medium of agencies existing pnman!) for purposes other 
than recreation such as state departments of education, welfare, and 

“Cow Hutton end % of the U boons n Jlrcrcdicm Counal HW4 p 1 
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hcilth or university extension divisions Regardless of the importance 
of these agencies to the recreation effort the) are not a substitute for 
cither the voluntary or ofHcial state organization 


STATE HI' CRT AT! ON ASSOCIATIONS 

One of the \\i\s b) winch men organize for community action is 
through the establishment of state associations or societies The extent 
to which recreation vv orhers organize and participate in state and na 
tional professional organizations js one measure of their professional 
maturity For, ns Kauffman puts it one of the criteria of a profession is 
“Preparation for and practice of the professional technique so stimu 
latcs and occupies the practitioners that they form professional as 
sociations for improving its standards and extending its public ac 
cept moe ” M He further points out tint the recreation people of this 
nation ha\c been extremely slow to accept their personal responsibifi 
tics for the development of strong professional organizations and 
blames this immaturity large!) upon the National Recreation Associa 
tion 

The National Recreation Association has contributed more to the 
development of organized public recreation in the United States than 
has any other single organization but many recreation leaders looked 
upon it as a professional society rather than as a service organization 
which it is Rather than develop their own strong state and national 
professional organizations they used the National Recreation Associa 
tion as a crutch until professionally they failed to develop a sense of 
responsibility for independent thinking and action At the present time 
the rccreationists arc just beginning to develop strong professional 
groups handicapped greatly by “the apathy toward accepting personal 
responsibility engendered by relying for four decades upon the pa 
temahsm of an Association m which they had small if any voice ^ 

The existence of state recreation associations in 3-4 states in 1951 is 
an indication of an awakening professional attitude that augurs well 
for the future development of recreation as a profession 


■““Earl Kauffman 7r A Critical Ecahiation of Components Basic to Certain 
Selected Professions with A View to Establishing Recreation as a Profession. 
Doctors Thesis New York University 1949 pp. 42-43. 

* Ibid p 602 
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A study” of sixteen of these associations reveals much of interest and 
value to the student of recreation. 

Objectives 

Ranked in order of frequency of mention, the following purposes or 
objectives appear in the constitutions of these associations: 

Frequency 

Objective of Mention 

1. Stimulate closer cooperation and coordination among the 
various agencies engaged in recreation and related services 13 

2. Stimulate state-wade interest in recreation 9 

3. Foster and maintain high standards with respect to profes- 
sional qualifications 9 

4. Encourage and foster necessary legislation 8 


5. Unite in one organization all recreation workers of the state 8 

6. Serve as a clearing house for the dissemination of informa- 
tion on recreation 7 

7. Educate the public to the values of re creation 7 

8. Secure public support and recognition for recreation 5 

9. Foster and maintain high standards of professional ethics 5 

10. Promote, broaden, and improve recreation services 4 

11. Act as an agency for representing workers when group rep- 
resentation is desired 4 

12. Encourage study and research 4 

13. Aid in the education of recreation leadership 4 


il/embers7u/» 

There is little uniformity in membership regulations. In a few states 
only one type of membership is provided for; in others, membership 
classifications are: active, associate, student, affiliate, sustaining, or- 
ganization or department, and honorary. Both sustaining and depart- 
ment membership may qualify for active status provided the)' meet 
requirements. 

Membership fees also vary considerably. A department fee in 
Michigan costs $25, while in Wisconsin the dues are $5 if the depart- 

» Conducted by the author In 1932. The states are Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Maine. Maryland, Massachusetts (Eastern), Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, South Carolina, Utah, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. ° 
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mcnt senes a community of less than 20 000 and $10 if 20000 or 
o\cr Individual active membership fees vary from $1 to $750 with $2 
being the most common Two states require their active members to 
pa) membership dues to the Amencan Recreation Society Associate 
membership dues range from fifty cents to $3 with $1 the customary 
amount. The usual affiliate membership fee is $Z while student fees 
are generally fifty cents Contributing or sustaining membership dues 
range from $5 to $25 with $10 most frequently mentioned 
A great diversity of opinion exists as to which people may join these 
state associations In one state only full time recreation executives may 
become acti\ e members \\ ith power to vote Supervisors may become 
associate members but cannot vote The lowly recreation worker below 
the Joel of a supervisor is barred from die association Such a prac 
bee can hardly be said to harmonize with the principles of democracy 
One association permits anyone m the state who is interested to be 
come a member Somewhere between diese two extremes bes the 
answer to the problem of active membership The California quahfica 
bons appear to be quite sensible "Active membership shall consist 
of full tame professional employees in executive or leadership capacity 
associated with the recreation movement Active membership also in 
eludes community district county state or federal personnel devoting 
a portion of time to the promotion phoning and organization in the 
field of recreation services and those persons employed by educational 
institutions who have the executive responsibility of organizing and 
administering research or instruction in one or more fields or phases of 
recreational services "** 

Most associations define an associate member as any individual 
group department or organization interested in recreation In Cali 
forma an associate member may be any person engaged in part time 
recreation work or a student 

Only five of the sixteen associations included in this study accept 
student memberships The opportunity to attend state conferences as 
sociate With leaders in the field and meet with students from other 
universities constitutes a vital part of the professional education of 
students majoring m recreation These are sufficient reasons that every 
state association should permit and encourage student participation 
Three states provide for affiliate members who are persons interested 
«• Constitution end By Lews California Recreation Society Inc February 
1051 pp 5-e 
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m or employed m the field of recreation but who do not reside in the 
state A contributing or sustaining member is any person or orgamza 
bon willing to pay the dues Nine states elect to honorary membership 
persons who have made outstanding contributions to the recreation 
profession or closely related fields Only actne members may vote, ex 
cept m one state where the franchise is extended to honorary members 

Goremment 

The associations are governed by executive committees or boards of 
directors consisting of the officers and a number of members elected at 
large The number on these committees ranges from five to nineteen 
with seven being the most common In less than half of the associations 
the executive committee members elected at large serve staggered two 
year terms Six associations capitalize on the experience of the unmedi 
ate past president by placing him on the executive committee 

Meetings 

Seven associations meet once a year, three meet twice one each 
meets three four, and six tunes one holds eight meetings 


Committees 

Since much of the work of an association is earned on through its 
committees the following gives some indication of the scope and oa 
ture of the activities in which these sixteen associations engage 


State Recreation Association Committees 


Cotnm ttee 

Number of 
Associations 

Membership 

11 

Legislative 

10 

Nominating 

8 

Public Relations 

8 

Program 

6 

Athletics or State Tournaments 

5 

Auditing 

4 

Professional Standards 

4 

Convention 

4 

Research 

3 

Professional Education 

3 
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A few other committees each of which appears in only one const} 
tution are bulletin commercial recreation, boxing wildlife womens 
activities entertainment resolution and finance 


Major Projects 

Among the most frequently mentioned activities of these associations 
are the following the) conduct surveys hold conferences and work 
shops provide a bulletin service to members sponsor legislation and 
conduct state athletic tournaments Other interesting and valuable 
services rendered are compilation of a history of the association prepa 
ration of an association handbook dissemination of information on 
state enabling acts operation of an accident insurance plan and de 
velopment of a state consultant service Six associations are endeavor 
uig to secure the establishment of state recreation commissions 

The importance of developing and strengthening the state assoaa 
tions cannot be overemphasized No area of endeavor ever attained 
professional status except largely through the efforts of its own practi 
boners When the recreation workers of this nation voluntarily unite 
in associations and intelligently and vigorously proceed to improve 
their standards and their public relations they will be well along the 
way toward creating a profession No one else will do it for them The 
state recreation association provided its members will address them 
selves to the solution of serious problems of professional significance 
instead of biting at windmills can be a vital factor in the hard climb 
to professional maturity 

NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION rOR 
RECRE tTION 

A further way in which men organize for the purpose of advancing 
the interests of recreabon and their own is through the development 
of national professional organizations The existence of at least eight 
major national professional organizations in this country embracing 
within their membership personnel rendering distinct recreabon serv 
ices attests both to the varied nature and broad scope of recreabon as 
well as to the almost complete absence of any real unity within the 
profession For these organizahans not only have failed to create any 
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machinery for united action but, in man) instances, have fought both 
openl) and under cos er among themselves Full professional status for 
recreation will be achieved much more quickly and effective!) when 
these wamng factions reconcile their differences, combine their forces 
within one professional society where possible, and, if more than one 
professional body remains, effect a federation for united action In 
c laim ing “development of the capacit) for cooperative action” as one 
of the values we seek through recreation, we should be challenged bv 
our professional disumtj to practice this high virtue among ourselves 

American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N W , Washington 6, D C 

This Association, a department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, lists as its primary aims, m so far as recreation is concerned, the 
provision of sound and adequate programs and leadership, stimulation 
of an intelligent and comprehensive interest, assistance m research and 
experimentation, promotion of sound community relationships, co- 
ordination of activities of local, state, district, and national associations 
of health, physical education, and recreation, and the raising of pro- 
fessional standards The Association is divided into four divisions, one 
of which is Recreation 

The official magazine is called The Journal of The American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and is published 
monthl) except in July and August. It also publishes a Research Quar- 
terly in March, May, October, and December of each jear 

Types of membership are 


Regular Membership 

$ 500 

Includes the Journal 

Professional Membership 

10 00 

Includes the Journal and Research 


Quarterly, plus a packet of helpful 
materials each ) ear 

Student Membership 

Includes the Journal 

Student Professional 

250 

4 00 

Includes the Journal and Research 
Quarterly 
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The Association had almost 20,000 members in 1952 A national 
convention is held biennially 

American Association’ of Group Workers, 129 East 52 Street New 
York 22, NY 

The American Association of Group Workers seeks “to promote as- 
sociation among education, recreation, and group workers, to raise 
the standards of competence among practitioners, to encourage con- 
tinued study of the basic bod) of knowledge and skills essential to pro 
fessional practices, including professional education, to encourage 
research, to provide individual and corporate action on matters affect 
mg the field of practice " 

The official magazine, The Croup, is published quarterly and is free 
to members The Association also publishes periodically newsletters, 
books, pamphlets, and reports 
Types of membership are 
Active Membership 

Se\era! requirements in education plus, in certain instances an experience 
requirement Onlv college graduates may hold active membership 
Student Membership 

Full time enrollment in a recognized graduate school of social work with 
a group-work specialization or in recognized graduate schools of education 
or recreation 
Provision'll Membership 

Bachelor degree from an accredited college or university with one year of 
graduate study in a school of social work with a group work specialization 
or in a school of education or recreation 

Annual dues are based on salary ranges, minimum dues are 55, 
maximum $15 Student dues are $2 50 

In 1952 the membership was 20S3 Although an annual national 
conference is not held, the Association does participate m the National 
Conference of Social Work and holds its annual meeting at that time 

American Campenc Association, Inc, 3-13 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

The aim of the American Camping Association is to raise the stand 
ards of camping, further the development of camping knowledge and 
techniques, improve camp practices, widen the influence of camping, 
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and interpret tile profession to the public and to persons who work in 

related fields 

Camping Magazine, the official publication, is published monthly ex- 
cept in July, August, September, and October In addition, news 
letters, section bulletins, and other publications are prepared and 
distributed periodically 
Types of membership are 


Contributing $100 

Sustaining 50 

Camp (Group I) 25 

For alt camps of 800 or more camper weeks or 
whose gross income is $12,000 or more 
Camp (Group II) 

For all camps of 40 0 camper weeks, or the equiv 
alent or whose gross income is less than $6 000 
Camp (Group III) 10 

For all camps whose attendance is less than 400 
camper weeks, or whose gross income is less than 
$6 000 

Executive (Affil ) 10 

For persons holding executive positions m camp 
mg chairmen of boards, representatives of local 
nonprofit agencies, schools, associahons, and or 
ganizations interested in camping 
Individual 5 


For individuals interested m camping 
Student 3 


The 1952 membership exceeded 5000 The seven regions hold con 
\entions biennially, with national meetings of the entire Association 
held in alternate years 


American Institute of Park Executives, 30 North La Salle Street, 
CincACo 2, Illinois 

The object of this Institute is the collection and dissemination of 
facts “with reference to public piths, gardens and other public recrea- 
tion grounds, facilities and programs, to act with all people to make 
more abundant facilities for a more expressive life through recreation 
and to engender a spirit oF cooperation between all agencies related 
to our common cause ” 
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The Institute publishes monthly a magazine known as Parks 6 

Recreation. 

Types of membership are 

Fellowship $I 500 

Open to executives or assistant executives of 
public parks and recreation systems or execu 
tive heads of subdivisions thereof or executives 
of allied organizations related to this field 
Sustaining Membership 35 00 

Open to public commissions or boards or in 
dmduals 

Associate Sustaining Membership 40 00 

Open to commercial organizations 
Associate Membership 7 50 

Interested individuals unable to qualify for 
other types of membership 


la 1952 the institute had approximately 1200 members An annual 
conference is held 


Ameiucav Recreation Society 1420 New York Avenue, N VV Wash 

inctov 5 DC 

This organization aims to unite all recreation workers in America 
raise and maintain high standards with respect to professional quah 
fications ethics and education of recreation workers cooperate with 
other organizations disseminate information represent and protect 
recreation workers and encourage study and research on matters of 
professional interest 

Hie Society publishes a Quarterly Bullet in of 24 pages free to its 
members 

Types of membership are 

Contributing $ 10 00 or more 

Open to anyone 

Executive 

Admin strahv e or ass stant administrative 


officers 

Active Individual 

Full time professional employees in execu 
tive or Jcidersh p capacity associated with 
the recreation movement 


3 00 
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Active-Affiliated 

Members of national, state, county or local 
organizations in the recreation movement, 
or closely related fields 
Student Member 

Life Member 100.00 or more 

The annual meeting of the Society is held in conjunction with the 
National Recreation Congress whenever possible. In 1952 the member- 
ship was 1727. 

Association of College Unions, Willard Straight Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

The Association of College Unions was founded in 1914 by student 
union and other social center organizations of colleges and universities 
in the United States and Canada. Its purpose is to provide an op- 
portunity for unions to cooperate in advancing their common interests, 
and to assist in the development of new college unions. 

An annual conference is held as are many midyear regional con- 
ferences. An illustrated Bulletin is published four times a year and 
proceedings of the annual conference are issued without charge to 
members. 

Membership is open to institutions rather than to individuals and 
includes not only student unions but also any campus institution which 
presents a program for the social and recreational life of the student 
body as a primary activity. Annual membership dues are $20. College 
organizations without union or social center buildings are eligible for 
associate membership at S10 for an initial period of two years, after 
which the regular membership fee of $20 applies. The 1952 member- 
ship was 202. 

College Recreation Association (no national office) 

Eleven objectives axe listed by this association which was organized 
in 1948. Among these objectives are furtherance of the program of pro- 
fessional education in recreation in the colleges and universities of this 
country, development of a professional attitude among teachers, lead- 
ers, and students; improvement of recreation curricula and the quality 
of research, development of an awareness of the social significance of 
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recreation among members of the faculty and student bodies, and de- 
velopment of an effective field service m recreation 
Proceedings of tire annual meeting at present held at the time and 
place of the National Recreation Congress arc prepared and distributed 
without charge to the membership 
Membership is restricted to persons “employ ed bv a college or uni- 
\ersity on a full time or part time basis to perform a recreation func 
tion " 

The annual dues are $2 plus an initiation fee of $5 The 1952 mem 
bership was 47 

National Industrial Recreation Association, £03 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago Illinois 

The purposes of the Association are “to further the development of 
employee recreation as a benefit to the community, to industrial and 
commercial firms and to their employees, and as a means of improving 
relations between management and emplojees and between the cm 
ployees themselves * 

The NIRA provides its members with n semimonthly mailing service 
which includes, in addition to miscellaneous materials, a Newsletter 
and one or more Idea Clinics 
Types of membership are 

Company Memberships 

Membership fee vanes from $25 
for companies with fewer than 
1000 employees to $100 for 
those with more than 10 000 
employees 

Individual Memberships 
Open to interested individuals 
not connected with an industrial 
or commercial firm or an em 
ployce orgimzation 
Associate Memberships 
Affiliate Memberships 


$25 — $100 


15 


250 

Fee established by board 
of directors on application 


Honorary Memberships 


No fee 
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Student Memberships 1 

Available to students majormg 
or nunonng in the Held of em 
pley ee recreation at a college or 
umversitv where a student chap 
ter of the Association has been 
established 

The 1952 membership record shows 249 company members, 25 in- 
dividual members 8 associate, 16 affiliate, and 2 honorary members 
An annual meebng is held. 


SUMMARY 

This chapter has been devoted to problems of organization for recre 
abon \Vhere\er men work together to achieve a common goal organi- 
sation tales place Progress in recreation at the local, state and nabonal 
lev els is determined m large degree by the skill with which men vv ork 
together This is equivalent to saying that advances in recreation are 
facilitated by an effecbve orgamzabon and retarded by an ineffecbve 
one. Recreabon personnel, therefore, need to gn e serious study to the 
manifold aspects of recreabon organization, not as an end in itself 
but as a means to an end 

Orgamzabon for recreabon takes five major forms (1) urban or 
municipal general patterns, (2) internal organization of a department, 
(3) community orgamzabon, (4) state orgamzabon, and (5) orgam 
zabon of state and nabonal professional associations or societies Each 
is important, each affects and, in turn, is affected by each of the others 
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Public Relations for Recreation 


TF EACH individual citizen in a community understood a "d 
T 0 ted *e significance and importance of recreation in termsoftm 
-interest as well as society’s, and thus was persuad 
n'ort public recreation financially and in other ways, most 0 e ^ 
ficulUes at present impeding progress in this area woidd van 
nivht For recreation in a democratic nabon begins unth pub P 
3 and exists by public approval The form which *£*£££ 
to which it develops, and the quality of its contnbuHon to 
mcnt of life are all dependent upon the attitude of the peopl 


It is the purpose of this chapter to suggest some ways by whwh P 
pie may be influenced favorably toward die recreation department 
£ program which it operates. The episodes or incidents related in the 
wJL Of the Chapter are in part fact and part fiebon ***•» 
bits from the imagination might, and very probably do, exist as ta 
reality somewhere in the experiences of men working in the n 
public recreation in this nation. 

WATCH YOUR STEP, MR. SUPERINTENDENT! 


GEORCE NEIL, NEW RECREATION 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Merion, Sept. 15 — The Merlon Recreation Commis- 
sion today announced the selection of 38-year-old 
George Neil as superintendent of recreation for the 
city. 

Neil was elected unanimously as successor to the 
late William Stevens. 


362 
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This is a friendly warning to the new superintendent it ts also a 1 st 
of what is hoped v, ill be helpful suggestions 

You are coming as a stranger into a citj which is no better and no 
worse than hundreds of other cities Iso one knows jou here except 
members of the recreation commission And jet it is well for jou to 
know that you are already disl ked by a few people Some of these 
people applied for the job for which jou were selected others long 
time friends of your predecessor simply don t behev e j ou or anyone 
else can replace him In e\ery thing vou do jou wall be compared with 
him at least for some time to come and the comparison frequently wall 
not be m your fa\or 

In general howex er you start with a clean slate Most of the people 
want jou to succeed and will be jour friends if jou mil give diem a 
chance Bcmember you are a newcomer People will be watching j'ou 
because jou are new and because vou occupy a prominent position 
in the commumtj So watch your step! You dont have to grow a set 
of wings but there are some dungs you should not do Here are a few 
of them 

1 Reporters from the newspapers will want an interview on jour 
first day on the job Don t tell them all about the changes jou tc going 
to make in the program even though they ask vou about this — and they 
probablj will Tell them jou plan no immediate changes that jou 
want to study the program first Say that jou hope to continue the 
fine program developed under the excellent leadership of jour prede 
cessor and eventuallj to build on this foundation 

2 Dont drink or swear in public Tins is not intended as a sug 
gestion that drinking or swearing in private arc desirable charaetcns 
tics of a recreation cxecutiv e It is a reminder that as a newcomer vou 
are in the limelight and one drink may become within a few hours 
through the aid of wagging tongues a “big drunk” or one m Id hit of 
profamtj can snowball overnight into gaining for von reputation of 
being “foul mouthed ** 

3 Dont tell anyone whit a poor job vour predecessor has done 
even if it is true It may give you some satisfaction to mike a con 
fidmt of a new fnend but th s new friend lias many old friends to 
whom he talks There are no secrets— when more thin me person 
knows If you dont want a number of others to know what vou think 
about the work of the former superintendent, then keep jour opinions 
to x ourself 
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iey consider .0 be an unfaxombfe con, 

Pan 5 0 Dont Ignore the press and radio Within the first two or three 
days on the new job, the xery first day if possible, f ro P ® ho 
oeople It will be best if a member of the recreation cornmiss on 
,s on good terms with boll, groups introduces you to ^ bc 

6 Don't make too many changes too soon It : is imp 
more specific Many people who can afford it will change 
mobile models annually, but they wall oppose many changes ; m * 
recreation department by a newcomer Better proceed slowly unbl y 
have won the confidence of people and established \ ourself in 

C ° 7 Don't get unohed with any factions These exist in exery con, 
munity, and they wall try to win you oxer to their side Be friend ), 
listen carefully, say little, and make no promises At least until y 
had ample time to study the situation you xvould do well to adopt 
your guide "Friendship xnth all, entangling alliances xxnth none _ 

8 Don’t fail to seek the advice and counsel of the influential o 
timers ” This group will include members of the recreation commission, 
your staff, various councils, and other individuals m the community 
interested in recreation You maj find it inadvisable to act in accor 
ance with some of the advice you get, but the mere act of seeking a 
vice is good public relations The individual consulted wall be un 
pressed with the soundness of your judgment as displaced b> > oor 
selecting him as an advisor 

9 Don’t play favorites with \our staff members Those whom yo 
favor will like it but the others won’t You have inherited a staff tha 
has worked for jears with another superintendent. Not one of these 
people was brought into the department by you Probablj at least one 
of them applied for your job You can won their loyalty, but there is no 
guarantee ) ou have it now One of the best ways of wanning it is ; 
being fair to ev eryone You are not being fair when ) ou show f av oritisffl 
in any form 

10 Don’t be ov erzealous in the promotion of an activity simpl> ^ e ' 
cause it is a personal hobby or interest of yours People wall find this 
out quickly enough and resent it 
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Mencfi 

August 28 1932 

Dear Superintendent Neil 

My boy, James is seven years old and I ve been trying to get him to play 
at the Jefferson Playground all summer long but he doesn t seem to want to. 
So 1 went over to the playground the other day to talk with your director 
and find out what was the matter I found him lying under a shade tree pay 
mg no attention whatsoever to what the children were doing f decided T 
would see just how loDg he would lie there but after watching for almost an 
hour I finally gave up and went home 

No wonder James doesn t want to go to the playground If this is the sort 
of thing our tax money is going for tlus city would be better off without 
playgrounds Why don t you check up on these lazy directors and fire them? 
If you don t you ought to be fired 


Yours 

Mrs J R Barrett 


Merton 

August 28 1952 


Dear Superintendent Ned 

I have been asked to write this letter by almost a hundred different peo- 
ple in our community \\cnt you please send back to the Lincoln Play 
ground next summer the same two directors we ha\e hid this summer'’ Mr 
Everson and Miss Steiner have done the best job tint has ever been done on 
our playground All the children love them and the program has been excel 
lent Even the fathers and mothers went regularly to the plav ground m the 
evenings tins summer for the first time 

Everyone wants them back 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs II R Daw 

These two letters were received bv a superintendent of recreation in 
a at> which conducted a planned prognm of public relatfons—mclud 
ing the use of such techniques and media as newspaper and radio 
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public relations the attitude of the people in the Lincoln r 
community toward recreation differs greatly from that of the p «*>Pj 
ftTefferTon area, assuming the two letters are indicaUve of *e feel 
ings^of the people. The people in one community believe stro ”Sy 
the values ofa good playground program and are ™'Ungandm 
to defend and support it, in the other, they are not m SJ™P»*y 
the program and will do nothing to protect it. And ye , oach has bee 
exposed to the same city-wide program of interpretation. An inqui^ 
into the basic factors responsible for these wholly different poi 
view should reveal much of value to the student concerned With 
creation of pubhc opinion favorable to organized public recreation. 


Programs and Personalities Affect Public Relations 

A good program and a good leader are the best media of public re- 
lations yet devised. No matter how clever its public relations nor hoi 
ingenious its publicity, a recreation department must succeed or tai , 
ultimately, on the quality of its product— its program, its leadership, 
its public service, and the extent to which its participants are enabler 
to satisfy basic human needs and grow in democratic human relation- 
ships. "But,” as Cutlip points out, “good works alone are not sufficien 
These good works must be dramatized and publicized, explained an 
interpreted, or else they will go unrecognized and unrewarded or 
worse still, misunderstood .” 1 . 

A recent study directed by the author revealed that the opinions o 
adults toward physical education were formulated primarily on tn 
basis of their experiences in physical education classes when they we fe 
in school; also, that by far the most frequently mentioned reason for 
liking physical education was the fact they had fun . 2 If this study p os " 
sesses any significance for recreation, it means that the adults of a 
community who are numbered among the friends of recreation for the 
most part derived their initial interest and their basic attitudes from 
the playgrounds and community centers they attended. It also means 

1 Scott M Cutlip, "Effective Public Relations for Higher Education,’* American 
Association University Professors Bulletin, Winter, 1950, p 650. 

3 Howard C. Danford, “As Others See Us,” The Journal of the American A*~ 
sodatlon for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, May, 1949, p 308. 
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that many of recreations severest critics gained their distastes and 
prejudices from programs which failed to meet their needs The fun 
objective is by no means the sole value sought in recreation but unless 
the child has fun in the program not only are the other values difficult 
of attainment but he at best grows into the adult who is indifferent to 
recreation and at worst becomes its active enemy 

Cox points out that “The individual has no public relations with 
other individuals he has only personal relations"* It is upon the 
foundation of these personal or human relationships existing between 
the individuals on the recreation staff and the children and adults with 
whom they come into contact that a successful program of public rela 
tions must be based 

Good leadership and good personal relations go hand in hand If the 
influence of a child s talk upon his parents opinion of the recreation de- 
partment could be measured it no doubt would be tremendous Hie 
leader has a great opportunity to budd good wall through his contacts 
with children One child when asked what he thought of his new 
playground leader replied “I think hes wonderful He phys with us " 
Another boy declared "I like him fine He puts his arm around me " 
A third objected to another leader "He never show's us how to do 
things ” And a fourth She plays tennis all the time wilb the older 
girls and pays no attention to us " 

Hie leader who would build good personal relations must be friendly 
with the people who attend his center neglecting no one and treating 
all alike He will respect each person as a human being He will be 
careful not to embarrass or humiliate an} one by word or action nor 
permit others to do so when ones lack of skill exposes him to the 
thoughtless ridicule of his playmates He nail be quick to praise and 
slow to criticize He will be careful of what he sajs to people and of 
his manner of saying it He will not set minor regulations above the 
welfare of children For example if a department regulation stipulates 
tint community centers shall open at 7 00 p \r and at 6 50 children 
are waiting in the ram to get into the building be will open the door 
and Jet them in He wall go out of his way to meet people in his com 
mumtv and he wilt look upon each occasion as an opportuni ty to make 
a new fnend both for himself and the department He will extend a 
* David M Cox “Public delations and the Individual" Tubltc Opinion <W 
let! j Spring 19-19 p 125 
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cordial welcome to parents to 

2Sr SaSSTf^as 

program of public relations and conducts himself accordingly • 
p A° sound program of public relations not only begins on til P £ 
ground andtothe community center, but it also begins -tonto 
official municipal family. The recreation superintend.^ mt uho 
plains of the lack of interest in and support for recreation on F 
of city officials in the park, police, welfare. Ere and other 
may discover that one of the most effective ways of interesti g tn 
officials in his work is for him to display an honest and sincere in 


The superintendent, as Lamers advises, “Creates good will i 
vancc of need,” and, when planning to use his friends, makes m 
years before the time he finds it necessary to call for their assistance. 


A rilOBLEM IN TACTICS 

The youthful, serious-faced superintendent of recreation sat at the 
table with his division heads and stated the problem on wbic 
wished their advice and counsel. Things were not going very " e 
the area of press relationships with the department. Radio wa5 
volved to some extent, but the major difficulty revolved around 
two newspapers. , 

“Our department,” he said, “cannot operate effectively without 
full cooperation of both newspapers. Yesterday I had two telephone 
calls which dealt with our relationships with these papers, and e 
persons who called were very unhappy. One was from the sports ecu 
tor of our afternoon paper who criticized us severely for favoring 
morning paper on our release of sports news. The other was f r0lT \ 
reporter on the morning paper who charged us with favoritism to m 

* William M. Lamers, "Base Your Public Relations on Human Relations, The 
American School Board Journal, April, 1949, p 39 
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afternoon paper He said that if we didnt give him a better break he 
■was going to take the matter up with the city manager and if he failed 
to get results there wed be given the sileDt treatment from then on 
Frankly we can t afford to alienate either of the newspapers We need 
their help and Im sure they want to help us But how can we work 
with them and not be accused of playing favorites? This is the problem 
we must solve as satisfactorily as possible How can it be done?” 

After a lengthy discussion the group decided it would be well as a 
first step for the superintendent to talk with the public relations d rec- 
tors of the pubhc schools and one or two of the large industries to 
find out how they had solved this problem On the basis of these inter 
views he coaid recommend a policy for consideration 

A few days later the division heads were called together and tins is 
what the superintendent recommended 

1 All news occurring between 2 00 r \r and 2 00 a ar shall be re- 
leased to the morning paper first and all news occurring between 2 00 
a M and 2 00 p v to the afternoon paper 

2 All new s stones initiated by members of this department shall be 
released by John Henderson our director of pubhc relations News 
should be m his hands at least two days before the release date and if 
for the Sundtv papers not later than Tuesday 

3 Upon request Mr Henderson will come to your center and vvnte 
a story but he must be notified several days in advance of the event 

4 When one paper initiates a story recreation personnel shall help 
reporters collect materials and secure pictures for an exclusive story 
Please notify Mr Henderson when reporters come to your centers for 
stones 

5 Leaders slnll refer reporters and photographers to the director 
of a center unless the director has made arrangements previously for 
the publicity 

6 Boutme sports releases shall be prepared by Mr Henderson and 
mailed in the late afternoon to radio stations having sports broadcasts 
Unless these releases are sufficientlv important to go on a general news 
release they will not be broadcast until the following evening after 
thev have appeared in either the morning or afternoon papers or in 
both Special radio materials shall lie prepared anil distributed from 

time to time , , . , 

After receiv ing approval of the recommendations the superintendent 
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the following suggestions 


The Newspapers 

1 Don’t try to force a newspaper man to give space beyond e 
limit of what the public will accept 

2 Don’t hold bach or “sit” on news , 

3 Be honest If you exaggerate your attendance figures ana 


find it out, we’ll not trust you again on any story. 

4 Show respect for the newsman as a worker He must meet a 
lines Get your material in on time 

5 Give us as much advance information as possible on a Dig s / 


so we can build it up for you 

6 Ask us how releases should be mitten We’ll be glad to gi' j 


this information 8 , , 

7 Give us your news stones Some recreation people don t k 
news when they see it Here are a few events that lend themselves o 


news stones . 

Openmg of playgrounds or community center seasons, initial me ( 
mgs of managers to form athletic leagues, beginning of various sports 
seasons, city wade events, such as the lantern parade, hobby show, pe 
parade and especially the circus which offers opportunities for so many 
excellent pictures, activities offered for the first time, new records m 
track, swimming and similar athletic events, unusual accomplishments 
by extremely young or very old, teaching a blind child to swim, elect- 
ing a Displaced Person to a position of honor winning of a champion 
ship by a crippled youngster, and similar events of a human mtere 
nature,® interviews with outstanding clergymen jurists, police officia » 
physicians, and others whose opinions carry weight with the public, 
election of department personnel to offices in state or national pro* 

5 For an excellent discussion of this subject see Benjamin Fine Education^ 
Tubltaty, Harper 6c Brothers Tev ed , 1951 Chapters 3-4 

6 Care should be taken to prevent any possible embarrassment to the 
about whom the story is written The consent of parents should be obtained bef° r 
authorizing release of stones involving handicapped children 
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fessional societies, new ipporatments, construction of new facilities 

Probably one of your most difficult problems will be that of making 
routine excellence newsworthy " 

S Use all major departments of a newspaper, not just the sports 
department Among these are the news desk society, editorials, fea 
tures, special columns, calendar of events, sports section, w Oman’s page, 
picture section and Sunday magazine 

9 Don’t thanl, us for using your story nor criticize us for not using 
it We print stories for our readers and either praise or criticism implies 
otherwise We welcome praise, however, for the wiy a story js written, 
providing we are deserving of praise 

10 One picture is worth several news stones but don’t rely on us 
to get many pictures for you Plan to get your own 

11 Drop u and visit with us sometime — after the deadline 

The Radio 

1 Come to us and find out what programs wc have that can handle 
recreation news Acquaint yourself fully with the possibilities of radio 

2 Designate someone in your department to be responsible for pre- 
paring and submitting news materials to us 

3 Present material m as finished form as possible We are bus) 
people, so don’t call us on the telephone and give us a story when you 
can write it Be clear, brief, and interesting 

4 Don’t show favoritism to the newspapers 

5 Never nde your own hobby too much 

6 Find out who on the stations staff is most recepbve and sympa- 
thetic to recreation, and work with him 

7 Be hesitant about music and drama presentations, for you wall 
be competing with the best in the country 

8 Radio audiences have become largely entertainment minded 
therefore, your programs must include many of the elements of popu- 
lar appeal, if they are to be effective 

9 Types of radio activity possessing value for recreation include 
news releases, spot announcements, on the spot broadcasts of such 
events as athletic tournament finals, pet shows, fishatbons, and 1 intern 
parades, interviews, forums, and, provided they are of a ugh qua tj, 
drama and music 
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now TO ALIENATE rillENDS 

i i fripnds very easily, others malcc enemies just as 

igS33=:=f=§I 

to emphasize some of tlie things which arc es pee.ally ■ cited ti 
production of enemies, both personal and profcMtona . 
phrased negatively in large part, the pos.t.vc should be quite npp 
, to everyone. 

Insult Them on the Telephone 

There are several effective ways of doing this. One of best is to 
let the telephone ring several times before answering. Ait , 
secretary is a busy person and the call probably isn t important. II 
help if your voice reflects a complete lack of cordiality, intcr ® ^ 
courtesy. Be sure to say "Hello” or simply “Yes?” rather than Re 
tion Department” as this will keep the caller guessing. 

If the caller asks for someone not in the office, always say,^ l e 1 n 
here, I don’t know where he is, and I don’t know when he 11 be 
This will give the public a good impression of our workers ami ou^ 
office management When a secretary says, “He isn’t in the office a 
present, may I help you?” or “May I have him call you when he com 
in?” this indicates a willingness to be of service and is likely to ma 
friends for the department 

Another sure-fire method of irritating people when they call lor 
staff member is to say, “He’s busy now. Call later on,” rather than o er 
to have him call back as soon as possible. Also, never use the wor 
“please” and “thank you” If by this time you haven’t made enoug 
enemies for the department by way of the telephone, forget to notuy 
the staff members to whom calls were made that they are to return 
these calls. 


Ignore Office Visitors 

When visitors call at the office, pay no attention to them until they ve 
stood around a while. This will impress them with a sense of their own 
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unimportance Show only a mild interest in them at any time In gen 
oral, give them the same treatment suggested in telephone procedures 


Provocation by Correspondence 

Always allow letters to lie on your desk for several days before 
answering them When you do finally get around to answering your 
correspondence a few misspelled words scattered throughout a badly 
organized letter tint is typed on a poor quality of stationery will prove 
effective m alienating people Insist on a flamboyant type of stationery 
until lots of names on it so that people wall know you have good taste 
Don t hesitate to answer critical letters immediately while you re still 
angry, if you wait until you cool off you might forget some of the 
things you want to tell your critic 

Their Time Is 5 our Tunc 

You can usually pick up an enemy now and then by failing to keep 
appointments Or, if you prefer don t actually fail to keep them just 
be a half hour or more late People will enjoy the relaxation of waiting 
for you When you attend meetings plan never to be on time for its 
almost certain you II have to wait for someone else 


Resent All Complaints 

When people complain about your department let them know that 
you don t like it Even though each complainant might go away friendly 
if you listen to him take an interest in his trouble, and make every 
effort to set matters right you ve known ail along that he s just a trou 
ble maker and you tell him so Be just as nasty to bun as he is to you 
Never keep a record of complaints and discuss them with the staff 
Forget them as soon as possible 


Mishandle Croicds 

An excellent way of incurring a number of new enemies at one time 
is to conduct events drawing large crowds and fail to make proper ar 
rangements for the handling of these people Let them take care at 
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jlOtr TO ALIENATE ITIICNDS 

even to themselves, who frequently ore no 1 is dcsig „cd 

, to everyone. 


Insult Them on the Telephone 

There nre several effective ways of doing tins. One of the besUs^ ° 
let the telephone ring several times before answering. ^ 

secretary is a busy person and the call P r0 >a, ’V ' 5 " 1 !”\ p "^ t> an d 

help if your voice reflects a complete lack of cordiality, 
courtesy. Be sure to say “Hello" or simply “Yes?* rather titan Rccrea 
tion Department" as this will keep the caller guessing. . 

If the caller asks for someone not in the office, always say, 
here, I don’t know where he is, and I don’t know when he ® * 

This will give the public a good impression of our workers an 
office management. When a secretary says, “He isn’t in the o c 
present, may I help you?” or “May I have him call you when e c 
in?” this indicates a willingness to be of sen-ice and is likely to m 
friends for the department a 

Another sure-fire method of irritating people when they call 
staff member is to say, “He’s busy now. Call later on,” rather than o 
to have him call back as soon as possible. Also, never use the " or 
“please” and “thank you.” If by this time you haven’t made en01 ^ 
enemies for die department by way of the telephone, forget to nob v 
the staff members to whom calls were made that they are to re 
these calls. 


Ignore Office Visitors 

When visitors call at the office, pay no attention to them until they ' e 
stood around a while. This will impress them with a sense of their °' vB 
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unimportance Show only a mild interest m them at any time In gen 
era], give them the same treatment suggested in telephone procedures 


Protocation by Correspondence 

Alwajs allow letters to he on >our desk for several days before 
answering diem When you do finally get around to answering your 
correspondence, a few misspelled words scattered throughout a badly 
organized letter that is typed on a poor quality of stationery will prove 
effective m alienating people Insist on a flamboyant type of stationery 
with lots of names on it, so that people will know you have good taste. 
Don’t hesitate to ansu er critical letters immediately while you re still 
angry, if you wait until you cool off you might forget some of the 
things you want to tell your critic 

Their Time Is lour Time 

}ou can usually pick up an enemy now and then by failing to keep 
appointments Or, if you prefer, don t actually fail to keep them just 
be a half hour or more late People will enjoy the relaxation of waiting 
for you When )ou attend meetings plan never to be on tame for its 
almost certain >ou7I have to wait for someone else 


Resent All Complaints 

■\Vhcn people complain about >our department let them know that 
you don't like it Even though each complainant might go away friendly 
if you listen to him take an interest in his trouble and make every 
effort to set matters right youve known all along that lies just a trou 
ble maker and you tell him so Be just as nasty to him as he is to you 
Never keep a record of complaints and discuss them with the staff 
Forget them as soon as possible 


Mishandle Crouds 

An excellent way of incurring a number of new enemies at one time 
is to conduct events drawing large crowds and fail to make proper or 
rangements for (he handling of these people Let them take ears of 
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fheir own parking proven, you -ugh .0 line 

y „u charge admission, open only one ticket booflvfaMjU 

for a half hour or more is always good • difficulty 

make no provision for controlling the trouble makers, i y 
nartment will get the credit for their misconduct. 

P It is especially helpful to provide no passes and no ' ^ r00ins 

the press and radio. An insufficient number of seats and dirty 
augment the number of your critics, also. 

Take All the Credit and Escape All the Blame 

After all successful events let it be known that you are responsible 
for their success Everything occurred according to plan—your 1 
When something goes wrong, one of your subordinates is at au ■ 
as much personal publicity from the good work of the ooPftrn^ 
possible. When various individuals and organizations assist the uep 
ment with certain phases of the program, never thank or praise ui 
nor give them any recognition. If things go wrong, however let ev ry 
one know who was to blame. This kind of practice sho “ 1 ‘| “ , 

friends both within and without the department and make it difficult 
get any help at all from the community in the future. 


Play on a Team in Your Otvn League 

A few good enemies always can be accumulated by playing, let us 
say, in a softball league operated by your department. If y° u are 
superintendent of recreation the umpires, employed by you, can be ex 
pected to favor you on a dose play, or your opponents and their sup^ 
porters will say they do, which is equally effective in the creation o 
enemies. 


Go Over the Heads of People 

If the park superintendent won’t properly maintain a ball diamond 
when you have requested him to do so, go over his head to the city 
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, i l Or eo to the board or education in 

manager and complain about ° 8 ' want to use a school 

stead of to the superintendent of setioo ) { ^ mmmwaa tef usc 
gymnasium And, if the m™ „ irou g h die press or a wealthy 

Z£tZ ffiSST better .echntipte ye, devised for die produc 
Uon of enemies than this one 


\tahc All Decision* 1 our*elJ 

wli) the school people parent > be open, the activities 

decide as hat nights and hora* * " be enforced This may not create 
to be conducted and regu t0 the development of stro g 

active animosities hut its not comm 
friendships 

C" - —5* SpK= 

srwwft 

articles damaged project “ ^ md moved furniture 
butts liquor bottles unswept room 

r ^ nlir If hereabouts 

tail to Inform Secretary f leave the 

no matter how urgent theirbusm ^ ^ prove ,* J d 

fishing or are on die g f d frequendy cn°ug fte de . 
peanng act of host „f enemies and drose 

further to your own person 

partment - 1 * 


irtment effective 

be ,0,ero,ed ” 


but 

any 
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well-administered department t of . 

making an enemy and doing t iti But there are many worse 

may even involve the possible loss 1 of job . ani on e of 

of the self. If he must make the choice betwe do ^ [0 

ideals and the incurring of powerful enemies, he won 
follow the advice of Polonius to Laertes: 

This above all* to thine own self be true. 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

If, on the other hand, he chooses the path of 
shuns the conflict, he may make no enemies but if his cons ^ 
at aU in any measurable degree he cannot shut out the 0 [ 

Bennett! Thus . . . ideals die, not in the conventional pagean i} , 
honored death, but sorrily, ignobly, while one's head is tum 


THIS fS HOIT IT HAPPENED 

Perhaps you saw in the newspapers yesterday that a SlOoflOO recr 
tion budget for the city of Merion had been approved by 
council. What the papers did not point out was that just three > ) 
ago this budget was only 548,536. The superintendent of recrea °° 
a nearby city, whose budget had been reduced twelve per cent u 
a similar period, knew that these things did not occur by 
decided that an interview with the Menon superintendent might p 
to be profitable. „ , -.1- 

“There is no secret key,” said the Merion superintendent, ' ^ 
once discovered unlocks the city treasury. In addition to what ^ 
heve is a good program and good leadership, here are a few 
which have favorably influenced the people of this city towar 
recreation department * 
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Demonstrations 

We present a number of 

are of a demonstration nature lantern parade folk dance 

close of tlie summer pla> g r0 ^ n ^ ^ cus f or example is not so 

festival and other* Itisp «•!«*« 
important as some other phases “ P ^ d )0U by what is in 
window of the departmen an p p ^ ^ J0U out ,f y0U r program 
the window Of course e\ > enough because thousands 

isnt good but a good program al ““ ^ playgrounds or the com 
of people m this oil) seldom * c J h J c f u se the newspapers 

munity centers They do rea ^ ra( ] 10 and many of them 

gne it n great amount of spa through the heart of town is wit 
come to see it The circus p S the time the sound 

mssed by close to 20000 persons who don t know 

^'rc^rSr^O^-Uncements on Uieu 

screens 


r ZJ^o accept an °P1— ^d^ 

lirce number ot taiKs mu. j 

also have P rc P”f"' JXstrate the talks 
which we use frequently to u 

Membership in Cnic Orgamcction tho service clubs 

We encourage members of «*f » mid to look with favor 
and other civic organizations Peop 
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upon a department if * e > M ^7" d os iB™T“flu™ce° Fav'oralily the 

important, since indivodualopimon tsla yjg ^ ^ priinan l y 

we belies e we have a worthwhile contribution to mahe 
to their organization. 


Ser O t :r;ic , °c se^ee, ^ ™ 

«e conduct for them a program of social recreab _ ^ jcctor , 

,ion wants to borrow a movie projector we furnish P^^ __ 
usually with an operator. Whenever a local orgamMtm , Wcm ade 
parade conducted and requests our assistance, we a ' rs to the 

die front page of a local newspaper recently by lending chai^ ^ 
federal income tax collector. It has been our experience . a 

those we serve represent a cross-section of the mine P°P“’ J mi 

service is a powerful medium for developing good pubbe rein 
possesses artemendous potential of good will for the department as 
whole. 


Enlistment of Lay Leadership in Support o} Recreation 

We hare discovered that no matteT how excellent our program- 
facilities, and equipment may be, nor how supenor °™ le j£f 
there is not the slightest possibility of achieving our goals in WS 
munity without the support of lay leadership, bached by citize 
ganizations dedicated to the cause of recreation. Whenever a p ^ 
institution through apathy, ignorance, or mcompetence cuts ibe 
from the people and attempts to carry on solely, or even larg r 
lEusne I* Hartley, “The Social Pi) etiology of Opinion," Public Op‘ n 
Quarterly, Winter 1930-51, p 669 
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through its professional leadership tliat institution is in grave danger 
of early extinction We learned some years ago of the dangers to which 
\\c were exposed when we bad no continuing body of organized 
friends so we set out deliberate!) to secure public support through 
the development of continuing citizens groups committees and coun 
als devoted to the welfare of public recreation m tins community 
Our experience indicates that one of the most effective ways to win 
friends for recreation is to give people an opportunity to participate 
actively in planning and operating vinous phases of the program For 
example our baseball basketball softball and volleyball leagues are 
all operated under commissions elected b) the team managers Several 
of the most influential citizens in the community serve on these com 
missions They are deeply interested in the welfare of the recreation 
program in general and in their sport in particular They do not look 
upon the leagues as belonging to a remote municipal department m 
which they have but a sbght academic interest They think of the 
leagues as their leagues they express a kind of fierce paternal pnde 
in the leagues achievements and woe to the politician or anyone else 
who would destroy or cripple them in any manner 
Hundreds of other citizens hue accepted responsibilities for certain 
aspects of the program and are serving on the recreation commission 
community recreation council, several neighborhood councils and 
many playground and community center councils or committees In 
addition an equally large number are serving as officers or committee 
members of a number of sports clubs or associations such as the 
curling rifle and horseshoe clubs aud the badminton bowling golf 
tennis and shufflebonrd associations Our theatre guild alone has more 
than one hundred very influential men and women devoting a great 
amount of time and energy to its promotion 
There are many other ways by which we interest leading citizens in 
recreation and relate them to die program We invite them to serve 
as judges m all kinds of events— pet shows hobby shows aquatic 
carnivals kite tournaments music festivals and backyard playground 
contests They present awards crown queens and preside at meetings 
Not only do we thank them verbally immediately after the event but 
we also send them a letter of thanks the nest day Many recipients 
have said to us that the goodwill impact of these personal notes is very 
great Lincoln used to call this land of activity "budding fences 
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We recognize the fundamental premise j *al . the V^^ issicin or to 

servants of the people. The people seem to and ersfcmd ««*. ^ ^ 

result they accept their responsibtlihes to parhcipat ^ ^ 

leaders in furthering the development of t n«y 

queshon of their support for recreahon. It >s *e.r progr 
have a stake in .1. Their roots are sunk deep m >t. No one^s g ^ 
take it away from them, for they are the people and in 

source of our strength. , , a irin doubled 

This is how it happened that our budget has more than 

within the past three years. 

planning the ruBLic relations program 

Many recreation officials plan in minute detail the 
various activities in their programs but leave to chance the vi ^ 

of establishing a sound two-way partnership with the 
nlanning is just as essential to the success of a program of public r 
t“ ”s 8 it is 1 to die success of a theatre guild or a softball tournament 
Good public relations do not occur by chance. 


The Goals 

One of the first steps in planning a public relations program is 
Bnmg the goals to be sought. The primary purposes will include 
following: (X) to inform the public about the work of the recr ^f 
department; (2) to establish confidence in the department; (3) 
develop awareness of the importance of recreation in a democracy, 

(4) to gain support for proper maintenance of the recreation program- 

(5) to evaluate the work of the department in meeting the recreation 
needs of all the people in the community, and (6 ) to correct misun 
standings relating to the work of the department and the values wht 
it seeks. 10 

10 Adapted from J. M. HicVey, The Direction of Public School Relations tn Cdfc* 
of the United Siafcj, Doctor’s Thesis, Umiersity of Pittsburgh, 1945, as report, 
in Public Relations for Americas Schools, The American Association of Sc 
Administrators, 1950, p. 14 
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Collecting an,! Analysing the rads 
Bright emphasizes "The 

!S a serious and honest appraisa h hl)C understands and how 

and its service facts about h im dcrtalen without this appraisal 

it Ms A public re ' ah0 “|'°“ sf . „ may seem tvhde it is gom| on 

may mrtic endfml to have ^ “e^e of ad 

* Lci " pM *• 

systematic collection and use of fads administrative struc 

J j„st as public recreation departments Merlin ^ 
tore program personnel "^''fa^al materials d ffer which they 

in many other respects so i ^ t0 ,j,eir programs of public 

must collect to give mte hgentgm* sh ould b(J c ons.dered 

- - — - oi eOTt 

information , ^derstand the values of recreation 

1 Ar°c y they m sympathy uaAM^®’ , h „ groups he your 

2 *» ^ 3 

Publicity Counc 1 195° P 7 
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grounds and community centers should Uow enough about 
values and operation to be ambassadors of good » ^ ^ 

6. Is the number of lay citizens working with the depa 

7. K U ,I*™s publics with which you should be most 

8 WtolXTaefon of the people to the physical =>PP“““ 
of your playgrounds, community centers, athletic fi 

other facilities? To your leaders? i^rtments? 

9 What are your relations with other municipal departme 

* With the private agencies? With organized community group > 
such as civic clubs, labor, school, church, and business, 
the newspapers and radio stations? , r the 

10. What forms have your public relations efforts taken ovc 
last few years? What evidence do )ou possess of the eiiec 
ness of these efforts? . . 

Answers to the above questions may be secured by various m 
A comprehensive professional poll conducted by experts in this be 
the best method, but most departments are unable to afford su c “ P 
fessional research. Bright 12 suggests that a great amount of valuable- 
formation may be obtained from an analysis of correspondence i ’ 
complaints, criticisms, and suggestions. A check of recreation comm ^ 
sion minutes may reveal the amount of discussion devoted to van 
and operations and disclose the need for better education of the com 
mission members. , 

An analysis of attendance figures, provided these records are sui 
ficiently detailed, will disclose a great deal about who is, and ** 
not, being served by the department For example, if it is found tba 
teen-age girls are not attending the playgrounds, leaders should go ° u 
into the neighborhood, talk to people, and find out why. Other facts 
are easily available. One has only to listen to people as they leave a 
community center to discover their reactions to the center and its 
leadership, or to city council members discussing the recreation budge 
to leam many of the department’s strengths and weaknesses, or rea 
the newspapers to leam the attitude of the press One supenntenden 
of recreation collected much valuable information by having a number 
of adult volunteers ask these questions in a casual manner of them 
friends and acquaintances: 

11 . 
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1 Do you think our recreation department is doing a good job 

nr not? Why? ° J 

2 Do you participate in its program? Why? 

S Do you think the work of the department is important? Why? 

4 Whit do you flunk the department should do that it is not now 
doing? 

Information obtained through interviews of tJus nature often proves 
to be painful but is extremely valuable Groups formerly counted as 
friendly to the department frequently are revealed as indifferent or 
actually hostile On the other hand the department may find that it 
has many more friends than it had counted on In either case know! 
edge has displaced ignorance and the factual basis exists for an in 
tclhgent approach to the problem of improving the program of public 
relations 


Identify i tig the Publics 

There is no such dung as one public There are many publics and in 
any program of public relations for recreation it is important to identify 
those groups and types of people with whom it is most vital to estab 
hsh friendly relationships based on mutual knowledge and respect 
Brown suggests that the pubbe relations program for recreation “must 
reach many different groups including governmental and public 
bodies school authorities church and religious organizations civic 
organizations social welfare agencies fraternal orders business and 
industry groups labororgamzations women s organizations nabonahty 
and racial groups music drama and art groups neighborhood as 
sociations social clubs veterans organizations and many others '* 
Recreation officials may find that m any one year their resources wall 
permit a concentrated effort only in relation to two or three of these 
groups They should then decide which ones are the most important 
to them and make their plans accordingly This means that a consider 
able amount of information must be collected about the groups to be 
approached if the approach is to be an intelligent one 
If it is deemed advisable to make a concentrated effort to establish 
cordial relationships with the Parent Teacher Association it might be 
very helpful to know the answers to these questions 
w R E Brown Jr “The Importance of Good Public Relat ons 
October 1952 p 288 


Recreation 
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1. What are the objectives of the PTA? an* 

2. How do the various uruts function in relationship 

3 H*thL a recreation chairman for cad. unit as well as a city- 

4 ."rte„cr.il attitude of the PTA members toward 

5 matis°*e proportion of men to women in this organon? 

6. How much d P o L members already know about re— ^ 

7. To what extent do the members participate in the r 

When th? answers to these questions ore secured the fallacy of g>' 
me the same speech to the PTA and tl.e Kiwanis Club wdl be r y 
apparent' It should also be apparent that, in the field of P a ^ hc !J c 
tions as in most areas of human endeavor, the selection of a Pf 
target or goal is an essential first step in the achievement ot resin • 


Selecting the Methods 

The methods selected by which you hope to build friendly relati ^ 
ships with a group should be those best suited to your particular P 
pose and your resources. Sometimes the direct approach throug a 
before the club or an article in its bulletin will prove effective. Bu ^ 
several of the most influential club members are known to be hosti e ^ 
your department, it may be best to determine the reasons for e ^ 
hostility, collect facts to correct their misunderstandings, give the 5 
facts to other key figures in the club, and persuade them to unde 
the task of changing the hostile attitudes. 

The methods should include newspapers; radio, television; mo o 
pictures, slides, displays and exhibits; demonstrations or drama 
zations of specific program highlights, speeches, graphic and picto 
materials, such as photographs, charts, graphs, posters, and carto 
used in the press, exhibits, window displays, reports, bulletins, bull 
boards, and in mountings for use by speakers, meetings and conference 5 
sponsored by the department of recreation and by others; informal con 
tacts by commission members, staff and \olunteers, letters and spec 
messages to parents; magazines and house organs, informal visitation 
by parents and others, and the program and its participants 
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Putting the Plan into Effect 

While it is true that everyone connected with the department of rec 
reation has a public relations function to perform it is equally true 
tint some one person must be given major responsibility for seeing to 
it that the program is carried out effectively Centralization of re 
sponstbthtij is on important aspect of good administration. 

In small towns and cities die superintendent will probably assume 
the direction of the public relations program or he may tale over cer- 
tain duties himself and assign others to a staff officer or committee In 
larger cities a full time director of public relations may be employed 
to develop tlus important program Regardless of the exact nature of 
the plan adopted, the existence of a well-designed and well-executed 
program of public relations for recreation is of far too vital importance 
to be left to chance It is an imperative in recreation administration to 
day demanding high priority among the topmost functions of a de- 
partment 
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B ASIC to any consideration of the administrative aspects of p u J^ 
recreation is an understanding of the legal structure upon w ’ 
the entire design rests. It is not an easy task to present in simple te 
that which is an extremely complex and confused subject. 

It is complex because no two states have identical laws; ’ 

since the state legislature’s power is almost complete, it becomes 1 
possible to enumerate all the individual powers of which it is possesse » 
because the legal authority for recreation, while stemming direct y 
most cases from the state legislature, may be vested in the municipality 
by implication or by state statutes; and because the laws cover a mu i 
tude of subjects, such as purchase, layout, improvement, and regu ® 
tion of public grounds, parks and playgrounds, condemnation, employ 
ment of personnel, leasing the lands and buildings, establishment 0 
fees and charges, acceptance of gifts of land, money, or other property? 
cooperation with other agencies, issuance of bonds, establishment o 
boards or commissions, use of school buildings, Sunday recreation, 
damage to property, racial restrictions, power to construct and operate 
swimming pools and athletic fields, raising funds and impounding o 
animals. (Actually the laws of one state even place restrictions upon 
the type of wire which may be used in the construction of fences en- 
closing public school playgrounds and make the “throwing of borno 
or discharging machine guns upon or across public parks” a felony 
punishable by death, provided the acts are committed with intent to 
do bodily harm.) 

It is confused because courts have become so enmeshed in the legal 
jungle sunounding the question of whether an act is governmental or 
388 
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proprietor) that “In the overwhelming majority of cases it is almost 
impossible to determine into which category- a gn e n case will fall until 
the courts have ruled"* because so many of the communities of this 
nation have derived only haphazard authority for the organization of 
recreation through the medium of the general welfare clause of the 
Teder-il constitution the preamble home rule powers police powers 
and park and playground authority and because home rule m many 
instances is home rule m name on!) for “There are so many ways 
of getting around home rule requirements that except in a very few 
states the whole home rule apparatus amounts Id little more than a 
minor exception to the general rule that local governments derive their 
form as well as all their powers and duties from the state legislature "* 

THE STRUCTUIt iL PATTER !\ OF PUBLIC 
RECREATION 

The structural pattern refers to the status of recreation admmistra 
tion at any given time with reference to ( 1) the legal authorization for 
the establishment of various agencies their operation and other 
aspects of recreation and (2) current practice in those phases of the 
program not covered specifically by law It is seldom stable and gener 
ally lags behind never quite catching up with the needs of the time 
and place It consists pnmaril) of (I) the earlier laws many of which 
are outmoded (2) new legal features more nearly attuned to modern 
needs and expressed in legislative acts and judicial decisions and (3) 
practices for which no legal authorization yet exists but which eventu 
ally must be accepted or rejected by the public the law, or the courts 
Examples of the first type are to be discovered m many of the state 
enabling acts for recreation several of which are wholly inadequate 
The second type is represented by such recent legislative enactments 
as the following 

1 Creation b> the Texas legislature in 1949 of a Youth Develop 
ment Council among whose personnel is a recreation consult 
ant to work with communities and help develop recreation pro 
grams in the state institutions 

•Robert R Hamilton and Paul R Mart The Law and P hie Education 

Foundation Press Inc 1941 p 265 fnin 

* Thomas Harmon Reed Municipal Management McGra v Hill Book Com 

pany 1941 p 98 
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2. Establishment by the Kentucky legislature in 1932 of a Youth 
Authority in the Department of Welfare. 

The third segment of the structural pattern is extralegal in nature 
and consists of attempts to meet modern problems as they arise re- 
gardless of the absence of permissive legislation. Experiments now pro- 
gressing in certain states, dealing with the organization and operation 
of state recreation committees and the provision of insurance pro ec 
tion for injured sports participants, are cases in point, as are also some 
of the recreation relationships between municipalities and their su 
urbs. 


TIIE AUTHORITY OF THE STATE 


MacCorkle points out: "In our system of government the control o 
local affairs has been left to the states, there being no reference in the 
Federal Constitution to local government. The city, therefore, is the 
creature of the state, subject to the will of the state in all things. 
The same can be said for the public schools which also are creatures 
of the state and subject to any legal controls which the state sees fit to 
impose, “unless it is prohibited, specifically, from so doing by some 
provision of the constitution ”* 

Since the city is a legal creation of the state, it possesses no powers 
except those with which it is endowed by the state. Hence neither the 
city nor the school board may conduct recreation activities on a com- 
munity basis, using tax funds for this purpose, except as empowered to 
do so by the state through constitutional, statutory, or charter pro- 
visions granted by the legislature. 

As Farina puts it, “the authority for recreation has been vested in the 
municipality by implication or expressly by state statutes. The implied 
powers come through state police and home-rule powers and through 
the ‘general welfare’ clause in the Federal Constitution Express or 
direct powers are enacted in the form of modem recreation enabling 
acts by state legislatures ” s No matter what form this legal authori- 


„ * St , u ? rt ., A - •\ Ia £ CorUe * American Municipal Government and Administration, 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1948, p 40 

,* Ux 9 Garber - Yearbook of School Law 1951 Published by the author, 
19ol, pi. J 

„ # f° r ihe Establishment of State Recreation Legist 

tion. Doctors Thesis, Columbia University, 1950, p 189. 
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zation any take, it must be implemented by legislation on the local 
level before a community is permitted to furnish recreation services 
Herein lies one of the basic differences betw een public education and 
recreation ns viewed by the state education is a state function as con 
tnsted with a local function and the local district as a creature of the 
state, is compelled to provide a program of public education recrea 
tion on the other hand is primarily a function of local government, 
permitted by the state but with no element of compulsion present 


State .Recreation Enabling legislation 

The state enabling act provides in one package the necessary broad 
legal authorization for the political subdivisions in the state to eon 
duct recreation programs in whatever manner they ma) deem most 
effective It represents the total rather than the piecemeal approach 
to the problem of providing the legal bases for community action m 
the area of public recreation 

The first enabling act for recreation was passed by the New Jersey 
legislature in 1915 By 1952 38 states had foilovved suit 


States wmi Recbeation Enabling Acts 


Alabama 

Maine 

North Dakota 

Arkansas 

Maryland 

Ohio 

California 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

CcAinido 

Vtcfogan 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Minnesota 

South Carolina 

Honda 

Mississippi 

South Dakota 

Georgia 

Montana 

Tennessee 

Illinois 

Nebraska 

Utah 

Indiana 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Iowa 

New Jersey 

\ lrgmia 

Kansas 

New Mexico 

West Virginia 

Kentucky 

New lork 

Wisconsin 

Louisiana 

North Carolina 

W) oming 


There ,s no magie m the words “enablmg act' whc h automafc ally 
solves all of a states problems with respect to legal 
recreation An enabling act like most of mans creations moy^ cithcr 
good or bad more frequently it will possess both strengths and weak 
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nesses None of the acts now in force is entirely satisfactory * One ><> 
the best is the North Dakota act passed in 1947 Its section he g 
and major provisions briefly summarized follow 


Definition Defines the term governing body 
Municipality, school and park district may dedicate, set apart, 
lease and maintain recreation centers Appropriation Provides legal 
thonzation for the governing bod) of any municipality, park distnc 
school district to acquire and maintain for recreation purposes lan 
buildings within or be)ond the corporate limits and to make the n 
sarv appropriations for their conduct, equipment, and maintenance 
Providing and maintaining recreational facilities may be veste 1! ? , 

existing body Empowers the governing body of any municipality s 
district^ or park district to vest the power to conduct a program of rec- 
reation in an) existing municipal body, in the school district, in the par 
district, or in a recreation board or commission Grants to the designa e 
bod) the authontv to operate and to employ personnel 
1 Municipalities, school or park districts mav provide and establish join 
recreation centers and facilities Permits two or more municipalities 
school districts or park districts jointly to exercise the powers listed in 
Sections 2 and 3 above 

5 Bonds may be issued providing for recreation purposes in the same man 
ner as provided by law for the issuance of bonds for other purposes 

6 Establish recreation hoard or commission, member of, terms vacancy 
compensation If it is determined that a recreabon board or commission 
shall exercise authontv over public recreabon this seebon sbpulates the 
number of members how the) shall be selected, and length of service 
They are to serve without compensabon 

7 Governing bod), board or commission ma) accept grants of real estate 
and monev, or anv gifts or bequests of money or other personal prop- 
erty or an) donation either principal or income, for either temporary 
or permanent use for recreahon purposes If acceptance of the grant 
will necessitate additional expense for improvement maintenance or 
removal the governing body must give its approval 

8 Eleebon to determine desirability of establishing recreabon system 
How called Permits the governing body to submit to the electors the 
question of the establishment, maintenance and conduct of a public 
recreation system and the levying of an annual tax of not more than 

* For a discussion of the inadequacies of enabling legislation see John I** 

Hutchinson Principles of Recreation, A- S Barnes and Company 1919 pp 1°^ 
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h.o and 6,0 Mirth milk of each dollar of messed valuation of all 
taxable property Submission of tins question by tbe governing body 
to the electors is mand.it on* upon receipt of a petition signed bv not 
, , * nn ^' c Percent of those citizens who voted at the list General 
election. 15 

9 Fnvorabtc \otc at election Procedure Specif cs action to be talen in 
case of fax or able vote Annual tax must be levied until repealed by the 
electors Permits the governing body to appropriate additional funds 
for recreation if needed Provides tf at tl o mun cipabty school district 
or park district nvn appropriate oti its own imtiativ c general tax funds 
for the operation of a public recreation system 

10 Pub! c recreation under this act deemed governmental suldivmm 
function 

11 nccrcatton centers or systems may lie established as memorials 

12. Emergency The art declared an emergency measure 


Important Features 

It is doubtful if man ever wjll possess the ability to anticipate with n 
high degree of accuracy the exact nature of the social changes that will 
take place within even a relatively short period of time For this reason 
if for no other enabling legislation may become outmoded and made 
equate after a quarter century or less Some of the crippling effects im 
posed by the exigencies of the time f ictor may be avoided if the en 
abhng act includes the following provisions 

1 AutI onzation for the gov erning body to designate tl e particular agenev 
within the political subdivision to sene ns the managing author ty for 
recreation 

2 Inclusion of all units of tbe local government cities towns villages 
counties school d stricts or other state political sul divisions 

3 Provision that these units may* corn! ine and cooperate in establishing 
administering and financing recreation programs 

4 Acquisition of the ph) sica) properties essenti d to tbe conduct of recrea 
tion whether within or wit! out the corporate limits of the political unit 
These will include lands buildup and other areas facilities or slruc 
tures The methods of acquisition may be through grmt gift bequest 
purchase donation condemnation or transfer 

5 Appropriation and expend ture of general or special funds or both and 

Issuance of bonds 
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6 Auth— to conduct a broad " 

people and employ the necessary q J emhas to any recreation 

> Err— r_i — - — ■ - - 


vacancies are filled . . me ,}, e facrlities and areas oi 

8 Permission for the managing authority to use districts, 

other city or county department, «**-! * . of private 

9 r^X-t^tmn 7the taxable lun.ts of the 


10 S"t the governing body may appropriate moneyjrom 

eral mumapal fund to supplement the recreation fun and 

judgment of the governing body, such action « deemed necessary 

n cS'eation of the status of recreation as a governmental or prop™ 


12 Pcromon to establish a tenure and retirement system, consistent "■>* 


local ordinances , f „J era l and 

13 Authorization for cooperation between local agencies a 
state authorities 1 


LOCAL RECREATION LEGISLATION 


Two types of legislation are necessary before a community J 
tablish a recreation program First, legislation by the state in ^ 
of constitutional, statutory, or charter provisions must clem 1 J aJJ 

local legislation Second, this local legislation will be in the * onn e . 
ordinance passed by the city council except in those cities wher clt> 
rule powers are exercised In these cities an amendment to . e 
charter is necessitated Since but nineteen states have adop e ^ 
principle of home rule * and in many of these the powers of e ^ 
have been whittled away by the legislature,® we shall concern ^ 
selves at this point only with the nature of the local ordinance or 
rcabon 


T Adapted bv permission from Introduction to Community Recreot 
Ceorge D Butfcr Copyright. 1940 McCraw Hill Book Company Inc , P 
and Fanna op ext , pp 300-311 

* MacCotUe op dt , p 44 

* Reed op clt , p 99 
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In those stoles where an enabling act for recreation exists the local 

■3S=S2££8Eks 

Recreation Association 

A SucCESreD OnroNANCE Creating a Public Recreation 
A S C^ISSIOV PRESCRIBING terms or me*.™ 

Oi canization Powers and Doties 


Be It Ordained by 

„f ,h„ City of • the GeDera , Mumcipll U « 

1 tinder the P™us>ora a ' '“cbea t.on commission This Cooiamsion 
there IS hereby established a recrea ot Bve (S) pe „ons serv 

shall be appointed by be for five (5) years or until their 

mg without pay The term of ( , hat the members of such 

successors ate appointed and <1 , j (ot such terms that the term 

Commission first appointed sha ' V ’ f vacancies in such Comma 
of one member shall shall be filled by die 

sion occurring otherwise than by expn 

Mayor for the uneapned term fl shall meet and organise by 

2 Immediately after then J uc h „d,er officers as may be 

electing one of then membenCbamn^ ^ t0 adopt Bylaws Rote 

necessary The Commission sbal public reercabon for tie city 

and Regulations for the proper condnd <P M „ docl ,„d supervise 

3 The recreation 0“°"®°, teCT eation centers and other recrea 

pubhc playgrounds plavlields d b tto c ty (or Town , , 

and wholesome manner It m ' w th the consent of the 

its own control on pub c p P t im consent of the own ^ d 

thereof and on pnvate P“P''“ W1 t ave the power to appoint 

4 The RECREATION coaianssm Poaimiss on be a member of 

IX £££££& - - e ~ — * “ 

the board of education 
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constitutes negligence 15 For instance, if a playground leader is walking 
along a nver adjacent to his pla) ground and sees an adult drowning, 
even though he could have saved the person’s life at no risk of his 
own he is not negligent for failing to do so because no such duty is ltn 
posed upon him by law However, if he sees a six year old child climb 
mg up on top of the playground shelter house, when he has a duty 
imposed upon him by law to supervise pla} activities in such a manner 
as to prevent participation by immature children in highly hazardous 
activities of tins nature, he cannot depend upon the presumption that 
the child will do what is necessary to avoid the danger He is negligent 
if he does not consider the fact that the patron is a child, and regulate 
his conduct to eliminate the danger to the child 18 
The key to an understanding of negligence lies in the answer to the 
question of whether a reasonably prudent and careful person would 
have anbcipa ted danger under the specific circumstances If the answer 
is yes, then it is negligent not to take adequate safety measures to 
eliminate or control the hazards which exist Liability does not exist as 
an essential part of every accident that occurs in recreation Many ac- 
cidents are inherent in the nature of the activities, the onlv way to 
a\oid all of them is to eliminate the activities All accidents cannot 
readily be avoided, nor can they be anticipated It is the presence of 
this element of foreseeability that constitutes the key to negligence If 
a playground leader permits a child to be the catcher in a game of soft- 
ball but does not require him to wear a mask and the child is injured 
because of his failure to wear a mask, it is possible that the leader may 
be liable for negligent conduct The jury asks, “Should a reasonably 
prudent man have foreseen that an accident was likely to happen to 
this child in this particular situation?” If the answer is “Yes,” but the 
leader did nothing to provide for the child that measure of protection 
which the ordinary prudent person would have provided, he is neg 
hgent for his failure to so act 

THE CIRCUMSTANCES INVOLVED 

The actions of an individual may be reasonably prudent under one 
set of circumstances while the same conduct under a different set of 
circumstances may be termed negligent When an adult starts a fire to 

” HaJJ y N Rosen£eId for School Accidents Harper & Brothers, 1940, 

M Holmes v Missouri Pac Ry Co (1907) J05SW 624 207 V o 149 
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bum rubbish in a location where ch Idren seldom or never are found, 
ordinary prudence does not require that he guard the fire against the 
possibility of their appearance But if he builds it where he knows 
children are likely to play about it is Iiis duty to guard the fire and 
prevent the possibility of injury to them 1T 
The duties of a leader d Her considerably from the duties of a super 
visor or a superintendent of recreation Since one s duties and responsi 
bilibcs determine in great measure the nature of one s obligations it 
logically follows that as these duties and responsib hties become more 
extensive ones obligations also are increased The responsibilities of 
an administrator exceed those of a leader m many respects Obviously 
interpretations of negligence with respect to a leader will require a 
lesser degree of general supervision than would be required of a super 
visor or a superintendent 


Gotcrnmental and Proprietary Functions 

The subject of a citys liability m tort a legal wrong is extremely 
broad and can be treated only briefly here Whether a city is liable in 
a given case depends largely upon the type of activity in which it was 
engaged when the accident occurred In general it may be said that 
when acting m a governmental capacity the city is not liable but 
when acting in a proprietary character it is subject to the same h 
ability as a private corporation However there are many exceptions to 
this general rule 

The difference between governmental and proprietary functions is 
pointed out by Dyer “Governments engage in two pnne pal types of 
activity — governmental and proprietary Under the head of the former 
may be listed such functions as crime prevention preservation of public 
health fire prevention care of the poor and public education Proprie- 
tary functions may be described as those of a private or business na 
ture Municipalities operating gas or water departments and selling 
such service to the publ c are engaged in a proprietary function 
The quesbon of vital importance to us therefore is whether the 
conduct of recreabon is classified as a governmental or proprietary 
funebon The answer is by no means a clear one as courts have dis 
agreed m classifying recreabon acbvibes for purposes of determ mng 

"Sat 

Publishing Company 1949 p 10 
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liability in tort. As MacCorkle puts it, “While the decisions have been 
sharply divided, a majority of the courts favor immunity. This is not 
only true of parks proper, but of such recreational facilities as bathing 
beaches, swimming pools, hockey rinks, and the like. However, if the 
charge for the operation of such activities is large enough, it is quite 
possible that immunity is lost” 5 ® However, the collection of incidental 
fees or charges for the purpose of defraying a portion of the expenses, 
rather than the making of a profit, probably does not change the nature 
of the function from governmental to proprietary. 

Dyer cautiously divides the states into the following groups: 


States where there appears to be no corporate Lability because non- 
profit making park and recreation services are considered a governmental 
function by the courts or by action of the state legislature: 


Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio 
Oregon 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


States where there appears to be corporate liability because park and 
recreation services arc considered a proprietary funebon by the courts or 
by action of the state legislature: 


Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Mississippi 


Missouri 
New York 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 


Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


States where sufficient evidence has not been found to attempt a classifi- 
cation: 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Maine 

" MacCoikJc, op dt , p 82. 

and Lichbg, op at, pp 13-14. 


Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Vermont 20 
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One case from each of the first two groups of states will serve to 
illustrate the opposing concepts of law 

Recreation a Governmental Function 
The defendant city was the owner of an amusement pari in which it 
maintained n swimming pool for use of winch bathers were charged an 
admission fee In the pool defendant maintained a slide for the use of 
bathers The slide was constructed of sheets of metal which overlapped and 
the metal had through continued use cracked so that an opening therein 
was created whenever the weight of a body passed down the slide It uas 
charged that the defendant had actual and constructs e notice of the dan 
gerous condition of the slide for a period of more than two weeks prior to 
the plaintiff’s injury In descending th s slide plaintiff* s hand became lodged 
m the opening m the metal set out d o\e and the little finger of his right 
hand was jerked and tom off 
It was held that the city was not liable * 

Recreation a Proprietary or Ministerial Function 
An action to recover five thousand dollars alleged to be due the plaintiff 
for injuries sustained when her left hand struck a barbed wire fence while 
bathing in Shield s Lake owned and operated by the city of Richmond 
The question js whether or not the municipality is liable for negligence 
in the maintenance of a bathing resort or for negligence in erecting an un 
safe and dangerous instrumentality at a place des gnated for the use of 
bathers and swimmers? 

The majority holding of the court was That the operation of a swimming 
and bathing pool hy a municipality under the provisions of its charter or 
the general law is a m rusternl act and that where a wrongful act causing 
injury is committed bj the servants of a mumc pah t) in the performance of 
a purely ministerial act the municipal corporation is liable as any other 
private corporation e\en though ft does not derive any pecuniary adian 
tage from such activity 

SAFE PLACE STATUTES 

In a number of states where public recreation is considered a gov 
emmental function legislatures have imposed liability upon municipal 
11 Retd v «y of Attar Georgs. Ca App 519 147 S E 769 (19-9) « 

E 6.0 (1939) sswpor^b, 
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tics by state statute for their failure to provide safe conditions on prop- 
erties under their jurisdiction. California, Washington, Oregon, and 
Wisconsin have enacted safe place statutes or have construed other 
statutes to mean the same. 

These staUites go considerably beyond the construction, mainte- 
nance, and repair of buildings and grounds. They necessitate the pro- 
vision of safe conditions with respect to backstops of hall diamonds, 
equipment, apparatus, marking of football fields, oiling of floors, light- 
ing of stairwajs, and arrangement of lockers. 

The safe place statutes are hut one indication of a grow ing dissatis- 
faction with all forms of governmental immunity from tort liability* 
There seem to be no \alid reasons that the state or any of its political 
subdivisions should be permitted to injure or possibly destroy neg- 
ligently one of its citizens through no fault of his own, and then escape 
financial responsibility in the matter. Under the law of eminent domain 
the individual must !>c compensated if his property is damaged or 
condemned for public use, hut the law in most states allows no com- 
pensation for personal damage.” A democracy which prides itself upon 
the fact that the state exists for the individual, not the individual for 
die state, must, it seems, eventually reach the conclusion that no social 
philosophy is just or sound which places upon the individual citizen the 
entire financial burden resulting from a defective, negligent, inept, or 
erroneous administration of governmental functions. 

SPECIFIC PRORLEMS OF RECREATION 
ADMINISTRA TI ON 

A number of perplexing problems confront recreation personnel who 
seek, to operate a department in accord with sound legal principles. 


Superrision 


One of these problems relates to the degree and character of super- 
vision required if liability is to be avoided How- many leaders must 


condemning cm eminent.! immunity 
,OT S » both school and lecrenuon acSifenta see Hamilton and 
is; , • PP T 62 ' 2 . 63 ’, 3 ” 1 * K ItosenEeld, CoremmoMol Immunity fr cm 
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supervision within a building as being m the “general vicuntf of the 
nhv ground’ If not who mi) be held liable’ The leaders’ The super 
fntendent of recreation for Ins failure to establish a polic) providing 
for at least one leader alwa>s to be on the grounds 5 The municipality 
Or a combination of these 5 

No one can sa), but recreation administrators would do veil to state 
as clearly as possible in writing their policies and regulations relating 
to the safety problem m all its varied aspects, distribute copies to ail 
personnel, discuss with them carefully how these should be put into 
effect and then check constantl) to see that they are enforced Failure 
to put a regulation in writing was a major factor influencing the de 
cision of one court against a municipality ** 

What standard does the law establish with respect to the character 
of the leadership 5 Both leaders and supervisors must be competent 
individuals possessing the qualities abilities and good judgment es 
sential to the proper discharge of their responsibihbes Man) recreation 
departments conduct a program of mterpla) ground athletics for )Oung 
bo)s and girls but do not permit a playground leader to accompany 
the teams A volunteer leader is given this responsibility Such a prac- 
tice is an invitation to suit if an accident occurs, provided its occurrence 
can be traced directly to the mcompetenc) of the volunteer” 


Field Trips 

Leaders are liable for their own negligence on field trips just as they 
are in any other phase of the recreation program That such liability 
exists, however, is no reason field trips should be discontinued as they 
are a valuable means of enriching the program and should be en 
couraged However, they should be well planned and conducted with 
due regard to the safety of the participants It is well to have the 
recreation board approv e field trips as an integral part of the recreation 
program This should absolve leaders and administrators of any 
negligence inherent in the act itself of taking the child on a field tnp 
Parental consent slips should be filed with the leader b) all children 
going on the tnp Such a permission slip shows that the parents had 

25 Heiden c City of Milwaukee Wisconsin, 275 N \\ 922 ( 1937) 

” Garber v Central School District, 251 App Di\ 214 295 VY Supp & 50 
nam rr rc 
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knowledge of the octmtj md were willing their child should paiha 
pitc However, the permission does not excuse actionable negligence 


Errandv 

U a child is injured while participating in a softball game or while 
playing on apparatus, no Jnbdity can be attached unless someone In 
charge has been negligent These activities are a definite part of the 
recreation program Under no circumstances though can the practice 
of sending children on errands away from the area or facility under 
supervision be considered a part of the recreation program Therefore 
the leader who uses children to run errands or act as messengers runs 
the risk of liability for an} injury that maj occur to the child, except, 
possibly, tn situations where actual emergencies anse 3 


Tran iporta( ion 

The transportation of children to participate in varied phases of the 
program is a problem w Inch constantly harasses departments of recrea 
tion How shall the travel of interpbyground athletic teams be ban 
died? How shall children be transported on field trips? Milwaukee for 
bids leaders to use their cars in the transportation of children and 
stipulates that special transportation for field trips should be arranged 
for by the central office through the district supervisor This transport! 
tion must be b) common carrier bus or street car and m either case 
each child pays for his own transportation Playground teams are not 
transported from one playground to another, team members walk to 
the neighboring playground Other cities frequently use common car 
ners for this purpose with the children under supervision of a plaj 
ground leader and paying their own fares 
If recreation personnel use or permit their cars to be used to transport 
participants, they are liable for injuries sustained bj these participants 
or for injur) and damage to other persons and property provided the 
injuries and damage resulted directly from the negligence of the driver 
anpfranaoF that “the Joan of the car does not finest the 
owner of liability, especially m those states which have passed statutes 
making the owner liable for accidents resulting from operation of a 
w Rosenfie!d op cit pp 93 94 
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mr n0 matter who is the driver at the time of the accident." 2 ' The 
municipality and school district are not liable, even in those state 
where recreation is considered a proprietary function or where g 
emmental immunity has been abrogated by legislation, unless it is 
“proved that they exercise actual or potential control over themit 
mobile at the time and place of the act stated in the complaint. 

In view of the hazards involved for all concerned, a policy of trans- 
porting participants by common carrier or school bus should be adopted 
and the use of private cars for this purpose denied. A machine that has 
killed more than one million Americans and injured approximately 
thirty million others at a cost of many billions of dollars is not one with 
which recreation leaders should take unnecessary chances. 


Liability Insurance 

If a department, fully aware of the hazards, decides to permit its 
leaders to use their cars to transport participants, the car owners should 
be required by the department to carry public liability and property 
damage insurance in at least the following amounts: bodily injury, 
$50,000-$100,000; property damage, $5,000; medical payments per per- 
son $5,000. All recreation personnel who use their private cars in any 
phase of their work should be required to carry this insurance. The 
city as well as the car owner should be named as insured in those states 
where the possibility of suit against the city exists. 

Another form of liability insurance is that which protects the indi- 
vidual leader, supervisor, and administrator against suits based upon 
actionable negligence occurring in the discharge of their normal re- 
sponsibilities. The cost of such a policy in northern Florida in 1952 was 
only $6.42 a year for protection in the amount of $100,000 for one 
injury and $300,000 for a single accident which simultaneously pro- 
duces injuries to more than one person. To say that suit is less likely 
to be brought against a leader who has no liability insurance than 
against one who has may be quite true, but it is no solace to the 
former if the ever present possibility of suit should materialize. 

In those states where the municipality may be held liable for injuries 
to participants in recreation, should a comprehensive general liability 
» Ibid., p. 80 . 

Dyer and Lichtig, op. cff., pp. 90-91 
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polwy be purchased by the city? Many cities do carrv this insurance 
but the financial wisdom of its purchase is debatable Bosenfield states 
“In a recent study made by the business manager of the board of edu 
cation of Glendale California a suncy was made of the Los Angeles 
experience over a sixteen year period ending in 1936 and the conchi 
sion was reached that if the Los Angeles School District decided to 
carry public liability and property damage insurance the premium for 
one year would be three times greater than the total loss experienced 
over a period of ]6 years or an expenditure of $1 120 000 for $27 000 
worth of protection And California is a state where the school 
district is liable for all injuries arising through negligence of the dis 
tnct its officers or employ ees 

A much smaller city (of approum itely $0000 population) in 1952 
paid $21356 22 for its policy with limits of $75 000 for any one ac 
cidcnt ins olving but one person $300 000 if the accident involved more 
than one and $10000 property damage Although there is no such 
thing as a completely comprehensive form the policy protected the 
city m nearly all aspects of its operation not just in recreation alone 

At least two alternatives to tire purchase of liability insurance have 
been proposed These proposals are ( 1 ) the operat on by large cities 
of self insurance plans and (2) establishment of a state fund through 
contributions from municipalities and the state To insure or not is a 
problem which good municipal administration must determine for 
itself after a careful study of all available facts 


Releases anti Hauers 

Many recreation departments have adopted a policy requiring the 
Signature of parents to a waiver or release form before permitting 
minors to participate in certain fairly h minions activities Long Beach 
also requires that a waiver he signed before a minor is permitted to 
participate m any activity away from h,s regular playground or com 
mumty center Such a pebey rs son nd because it does reduce somewhat 
the degree of habiht) Then too good ad nmistration heeps parents 
informed of tile activities in winch then children ate engaging and 


“cj[ £ Ip Can ally Imar.aee The Ronald Press Company BW P Ml 
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does not expose these children to the more hazardous activities or 
situations -without the knowledge and consent of the parents 
It is important, how ever, to understand the limited protection against 
suit afforded bj the w aiv er form When a parent sues in a case in 

RECREATION COMMISSION ♦ CITT OF LONG REACH 

WAIVER FORM 

Loag Beach California — . 19—— 

We ... 

the parents, or guard-aas, — — - ■ ■ 

hereby part-dpate fa 

- - aa activity sponsored by lb< 

Recreation Comsission of the City of Long Beach. 

For and in consideration of the Recreapoa Co acu 07 of the Gfy of Loag Beach 
funnshing the tra-sportat.on or sponsoring the above-described activity without charg* to 
us. we agree to and do hereby release and forever discharge the Gty of Long Beach, the 
Recreatica Conmiss on thereof and u officers, agen j or employees from and agamst any 
and all liability demands or claims for loss or damage restating frocj cr in any manner 

ans-ng out of any injury or damage which may be sustained by 

0 0 account of Jus participation 

or transportation in connection therewith. 

Signed this day of fO - 

S cl Parrot or Curij, * 

Sljuart of Parrot or Cuifia — — . ' 

Form 21 Waiver Form 

solving injur) to his child there are actuall\ two suits in one, he sues 
m his own nght to reco\ er for medical expenses and loss of the child s 
services and he sues on behalf of the child All the parent can waiv e is 
his nght to sue on his own behalf to recov er the medical and other ex 
penses, and loss of the child s services which he as a parent normally 
must assume Neither the parent nor the child can sign away the child s 
nght to suit for personal injury 


first Aid 

Is a recreation leader legally required to render first aid? No cases 
can be cited ! here in which courts have held specifically that first aid 
is a responsibility of recreation leadership but a few court opinions m 
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school cases has c implied that teachers ha\ e a duty to render first aid * J 
TTiey also have a duty to render nothing more than first aid This means 
they must gi\c emergency care only, for if they attempt medical treat 
ment they miy be subject to a charge of negligence “ 

It appears reasonable to assume therefore that recreation leaders 
arc legally required to render first aid The logical corollary to this as 
sumption is that administrators must see to it that a first aid trained 
person and adequate first aid supplies are available at all times wher 
ever the department conducts activities m winch participants may be 
injured 

An Intelligent concern on the part of recreation personnel with re- 
spect to the problem of legal liability is desirable A vigorous well 
conceded and unrelenting effort to protect the participant from in 
jury’ is both a moral and a legal responsibility A healthy respect for the 
law is n wholesome thing But fear is a different matter Fear of ha 
bihty may so constrict the thinking of the recreation leaders of a com 
munity as to bnng about elimination from the program of many of its 
most \ aluable activities A life that is completely safe at all tunes would 
be a \ciy dull one The challenge of liability to the recreation worker 
of America is not to eliminate all hazardous activities but is to conduct 
those considered worthwhile in such a manner that the values therein 
may be realized while at the same time the dangers are overcome It 
is this task to which we set ourselves in the following chapter 
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Safety in Recreation 


M ANY recreation activities are hazardous and in part owe their pop 
uhnty to t his characteristic for man loves the thrift and excite 
ment of danger The appeal of the swings slides climbing structure of 
football baseball ice hockey aquatics hunting fishing camping and 
of many similar activities is compounded of a number of elements not 
the least of which is the danger involved whether it be real or fancied 
Remove entirely the dangers inherent in certain activities and they 
will lose much of their appeal and value Especially is this true in the 
case of adolescent boys to whom in the words of Pindar “deeds of no 
risk are honourless " 

We are not concerned therefore with the elimination of all hazards 
from recreation [or this would devitalize many of our most valuable 
activities and render them unpalatable to adventure-loving Americans 
Nor is it the purpose of this chapter to propose feeding the recreation 
lenders of this nation on the pablum of “safety first ” a concept which 
must be rejected as an element m any acceptable point of view with 
respect to safety in recreation because it Is both untrue and inadequate 
In the words of Whitney “It is not true that safety is the prime object 
in life We do not need more than a casual know ledge of either history 
or the human heart to realize that the passion for a first hand expert 
ence of life with all its freshness and poignancy and danger is the 
driving force in the world and when this is gone life will have lost not 
only its flavor but its spiritual significance as w ell 


Albert \t Whitney Tt e Inner Afcan ng of the Safety Mocement MiM 
in Relation to the Problem of Education National Safety Council. Inc. IB&l p - 
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There are some excellent reasons, nevertheless, why recreation per- 
sonnel should be concerned with the accident problem as it relates to 
their area of work and do all in their power to help solve it: 

1 Many recreation activities are hazardous. 

2. Recreation workers have both a moral and a legal responsibility 
to safeguard the lives of participants under their jurisdiction. 

3. A large proportion of the accidents occurring to recreation par- 
ticipants is due not to hazards, which are a part of the activi- 
ties, but to extraneous factors such as improper equipment and 
leadership, which can and should be eliminated. 

4 Even in those cases where the hazards are an inherent part of 
the activity, there is no special virtue in being injured. The ap- 
peal of the activity may lie partially in the hazards involved, 
but the satisfactions are greater when the participant faces the 
danger and proves himself the master, rather than the victim 
of it. 

5. A few serious injuries may force elimination or curtailment of 
valuable aspects of the program and bring down upon the de- 
partment a great volume of public criticism. 

6. The financial burden imposed upon a municipality when judg- 
ments are awarded for the negligent conduct of activities may 
be a heavy one. 

ACCIDENTS DON’T HAPPEN 

If an attack upon the accident problem in recreation is to be suc- 
cessful, those involved in it must understand the nature of an ac- 
cident. They must realize that all accidents have causes and that no 
accident occurs by chance. Accidents don’t happen, they are caused. 
There are no accidental accidents. An accident is simply evidence of 
a lack of control over oneself or one’s environment, or both. Someone 
made a mistake. Every time a boy is injured in a game some error has 
been made. Perhaps the equipment is at fault, the instruction inade- 
quate, the grounds unsafe, or the boy lacks skill, or the officiating is 
poor, or the opponent plays unfairly. Just as there can he no disease 
without a specific cause, although that cause may be as yet unknown, 
so can there be no accident without a specific cause or causes. To say 
that accidents will happen” and there is nothing we can do about them 
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is as unscientific as to say that smallpot will happen and we can tale 
no preventive measures To eliminate the hazards natural to an activity 
would remove much of the fun of participating and would minimize 
the opportunities for recreation and education through it Howeier, a 
recreation department which does not adequately protect its par 
hcipants from inpiry is derelict m its responsibility to the participants 
and the public which it serves 

THE NEED FOR SAFETY IN RECREATION 

Very few comprehensive studies of accidents occurring to partic, 
pants under the funsdicUon of recreabon departments have been CO" 
ducted and the results published Nothing comparable to die iwort of 
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7 Aimrcinmatclv mice as many bojs are injured as girls. 

8. The most frequently occurring injuries are bruises, sprains and 

9 Localities on die school ground having the greatest frequency of «; 
extents are the football field, baseball diamond, and play spaces for low 


10. Fadorsmchas^lass, wire, bushes, and tools on chfldren’s play spaces 
are an important cause of accidents. 

11. Falls occur frequently as a result of uneven ground. 

12. Of 50,375 pupils in grades 1 through 11, 3,431 are injured during on 

" school year in a total of 4,116 accidents Almost half of these accidents 
occur in play and recreation* 

13. Slightly more than half of the injuries to elementary and junior nig 
school children in all areas of activity involve the face, hand, and lower 
leg between the knee and ankle.’ 


The extremely small number of studies of accidents occurring in 
municipal recreation programs is an indication of both a need and a 
neglect No reputable physician will attempt to prescribe for a patient 
until he has made a diagnosis. Recreation authorities cannot make an 
intelligent attack upon their accident problems until they too have 
made a diagnosis, and this means a detailed analysis of the accidents 
which occur in their programs. If many such studies have been made 
they hav e been conducted with a high degree of secrecy and the re- 
sults withheld from the profession. 

Wargo’s study of accidents on Pittsburgh playgrounds disclosed that 
swings w ere the highest contributors to the accident toll, that, within 
this type of accident, children of three to seven years of age were most 
frequently injured when struck as they' walked in the path of swings*, 
and that more boys than girls were involved m accidents 8 

Frank made a study of playground accidents on the Los Angeles 
playgrounds during the years 1947 and 1948 which is probably one of 
the most comprehensive and detailed studies of its kind in existence. 
For purposes of the study, an accident was defined as an injury requir- 

* Items 7-12 from Jeame M Pmckney, An Accident Study of Texas School 
Children, Bureau of Nutrition and Health Education, The University of Texas. 
1338 

1 Hubert E. Brown, A Study of Safety in the Elementary and Junior High 
Schools of New York Ctty, Doctor's Thesis, New York University, 1938, p HO 

8 Michael E Wargo, “A Studv of Plav Accidents in Pittsburgh,” Recreation, 
April, 193S, p 8 
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Amo " g ,i,e more ,mpor,ant ^ ° f «• 

l' ?if e | B0 ? reporte ' i accidenls and a total attendance of 29,101,059 

, art ,, ?" ,W> “ rf 10 1 peiwnt of (ke total 

0 boitbaU, baseball, and football, both touch and tactic, led all other 
activities in the production of accidents with 53 45 percent of the total 
Apparatus play was fourth with 9 95 percent 

4 The most common types of injuries were lacerations — 45 percent, frac- 
tures— 26 percent, contusions— 12 1 percent, and sprains and strains— 
9 62 percent 

5 Injuries to the head face, and limbs constituted almost 95 percent of 
the total injuries 

6. Most of the accidents occurred in age groups 6 to 10, II to 15, and 
26 and over 

7. Five hundred twenty four males were injured and SO females 

8. Softball accidents occurred most frequently as a result of sliding catch- 
ing a ball, colliding with another player, and falling baseball accidents 
occuiTed as a result of being hit by pitched ball sliding catching a 
ball, and colliding with another player 

9- One half of all apparatus accidents occurred on the rings and slide, fo] 
lowed by the parallel bars horizontal bar, swings and jungle gym The 
rings alone were responsible for one third of all apparatus accidents* 
“Lost Grip” was given as the cause of 55 percent of all apparatus ac- 
cidents Most of the injuries were fractures of the arm and shoulders, 
thus indicating the seriousness of injuries on apparatus 

10 The accident rate on swings was very low, primarily because the dty 
had replaced the old wooden seat with leather seats 

11 Only two accidents were attributable to defective nppantus This excel 
lent record was due chiefly to the purchase of good equipment and its 
proper maintenance 

12 Among the unauthorized activities resulting m accidents were horse- 

* Accident statistics, designed to show relative degrees of hazard should be ac- 
cepted with caution unless hosed upon degree of exposure For example, more than 
three times as many people are injured in their homes as on the highway j hut this 
does not mean that the home is mere dangerous than the h/ghwai To determine 
the relative hazardous*™ of the highwai and the home would n«*W»Ute cal 
nutations based upon live total number of clock hour enosum of ail the people 
involved m eacti of these two situations. It cannot be said with any degree of ac- 


curacy, therefore, that any one piece of apparatus oi 
than another unless the accident rate is determined 
dock hours of exposure 


itus or any activity ts more hazardous 
ihe basis of total usage tor , 
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play, bringing dogs on the grounds, climbing fences, bicycle riding, 
throwing stones and other objects, and climbing trees/ 0 

The two studies briefly summarized above are quite limited in na- 
ture. They provide no information on the accident experience of recrea- 
tion departments with respect to swimming pools, beaches, gym- 
nasiums, locker and shower rooms, and many other facilities and 
activities. They do give some indication, however, of the scope and 
nature of the accident problem, as it relates to the conduct of play- 
grounds, and clearly point to the need for a comprehensive program 
of safety in recreation. 

Figures released by the National Safety Council show 6,500 deaths 
by drowning in 1951, a type of accidental death exceeded only by 
motor vehicle and falls. Of this number approximately 3,300 drownings 
were of persons swimming or playing in the water; the remainder were 
nonrecreational in nature. 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


Medical science has progressed largely in direct relationship to its 
ability to isolate causes and discover specific remedies. Before the days 
of Pasteur little progress had been made in the control of tuberculosis, 
cholera, diphtheria, tetanus, and many other diseases spread by infec- 
tion, because their causes were unknown. Safety education is in about 
the same position today as medicine was before Pasteur. The cloud 
of uncertainty that hangs over the accident problem, obscuring its 
basic causes and retarding progress toward its solution, will be dis- 
pelled only after an intensive program of research has discovered the 
answers to numerous questions which at present remain unanswered. 
The causes of one accident now, as ascribed by different persons, may 
range all the way from “carelessness,” which is no cause at all, to a 
psychological condition involving rebellion, resentment, a guilt com- 
plex, and an unconsciously provoked accident and injury as a form 
of atonement for the rebellion. 11 To say that speeding, for example, is 
the cause of an automobile accident is about equivalent to saying that 
a high temperature is the cause of diphtheria. The really basic cause or 


»* Melvin D. Frank, Accident! tn the Lot Angeles Cdy Phu grounds 194 7-*3 

Master s Thesis, Leland Stanford Junior University 1949 . 

, ” Fr2nZ •MT"' 5 "’ Psychosomatic Medicine' \V W. Norton and Company, 
ISoO, pp. 214-215. 
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causes of the accident lie deeper than the outward manifestation of 
human error known as “speeding” We need to know what caused the 
error, and the cause may be 7 deepseated psychological one 
Among the leading causes of accidents ns they are generally listed 
today are the following 

1 Unsafe condition of buildings and grounds These unsafe conditions may 
include hazards due to failure to select a safe site improper layout, 
inadequate space insufficient lighting and improper surfacing 

2 Unsafe or inadequate equipment and supplies Extremely hazardous 
pieces of apparatus unguarded but dangerous shop machinery lack of 
fencing or backstops defective bleachers and unknobbed bats may 
contribute to the accident toll 

3 Impaired organic condition This may take the form of fatigue muscular 
weakness drowsiness drunkenness inadequacy of the various sense de- 
partments illness handicaps imposed by old age and deformities 

4 Mental and emotional factors The chief offenders within this classifies 
tion nrc poor judgment, due frequently to low intelligence and lack of 
experience or knowledge and faulty emotional patterns and attitudes 11 
Characteristics of the accident repeater include over aggressiveness im 
pulstveness a tendency to be a show-off indifference to the welfare of 
others unwillingness to accept defeat and an inability to adjust emo 
tionall) " 

5 Inadequate leadership Accidents due to this factor frequently occur 
when leaders fail to help patrons acquire the information or skill essential 
to safe participation provide no supervision over hazardous activities 
furnish no protective devices permit inadequate officiating keep no ac 
cident records and extend no opportunities to either youth or adults to 
participate actively m planning and carrying out a program of safety 
education 

6 Forces of nature such as wind hghtning earthquake and water 


ATTACKING TIIF ACCIDENT PROBLEM 


An intelligent attack upon the problem of accidents m recreation 
must be made upon a broad front. Since there is no single eause there 


■>A R Inner and Milton D Kramer TJ. ^ 

man Conduct ” The Journal of Educational Sociology October 1946 P , 

13 Sidney B Bmbib A cZnpmMoe Sind, of Aceafent tor*** 

Free PupUs Dock, s Them Hew York U».a* Umvei 

of Rneorrf. In Sefel'J EiecoUn Cento for Safety Education New York [Tower 

sity 1051 p 71 
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can be no single remedy. The safety program must be comprehensive 
in nature, embracing within its scope a number of important factors. 
It must deal with real experiences. With young children, before lodg- 
ment matures, protection is more important than education, but pro- 
tection all by itself will not produce a self-reliant individual. Recrea- 
tion leaders need to provide a kind of care and protection that is 
educative and a kind of guidance that eventually makes itself un- 
necessary. 


Compilation of Legal Requirements 

One of the Erst and most important steps to be taken by administra- 
tive personnel in the establishment of a program of safety in recreation 
is determination of the legal requirements which must be observed. 
Legal requirements are specified in state school laws and in the regula- 
tions of state boards of education where school buildings and grounds 
are used for recreation purposes, in laws governing public buildings, 
in municipal building codes, in fire laws and ordinances, in laws of tort 
and trespass, in laws governing the operation of motor vehicles, and in 
laws and ordinances governing places of entertainment or recreation, 
such as public bath houses and swimming pools. 

All laws, ordinances, codes and regulations, related in any way to 
safety in recreation, should be collected and kept readily accessible. 
The city attorney should be consulted to determine the completeness 
of the list. Since legal phraseology is often difficult for the layman to 
understand, a compendium in which the legal provisions are classified 
and translated into brief, simple terms will be helpful. An index should 
be added to facilitate reference, and the material placed in a folder 
or manuscript cover. The result is a usable abstract of legal require- 
ments in one compilation. 

After acquainting himself with the laws and regulations, the super- 
intendent of recreation has three important duties to perform. He 
should translate the legal requirements into administrative regulations 
and instructions. He should interpret these regulations and instruc- 
tions, as well as the legal requirements, to the entire staff. He should 
enforce full compliance with the provisions of laws, ordinances, and 
regulations. 

Administrative regulations should be brief, clear and concise. They 
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should be approved by Ihe recreation board or commi™ Amo no (he 
areas covered by adimmstrative regulations are custodial care of the 
buildings and grounds, boiler-room operation, lire drills, 11 transporta- 
tion of participants, beach and sivrmmmg pool operation, patrol duties, 
ana emergency care of the injured 


Safe Buildings, Grounds, and Other Facilities 

The administrators responsibility for safe play areas begins before 
the building is constructed or the grounds secured In the construction 
of new buildings, he should be instrumental in preventing built in 
hazards, such as slippery shower room floors, exposed radiators, and 
nonrecessed drinking fountains in gymnasiums Other safety features 
which should be incorporated in new buildings include 

1. Type of construction should be fire resistive, wind resistive and earth- 
quake proof, if in areas subject to earth tremors 

2 Height should be limited to two stones 

3 Furnace and boiler rooms should be totally enclosed by fire resistive 
walls and ceilings with openings properly shielded by fire doors Like- 
wise, other places where fires are likely to start, such as shop or craft 
units, or rooms used for cooking should be sufficiently enclosed to 
prevent a too-rapid spread of fire to other areas of the budding ** 

4 All pockets should be eliminated from entrances, comdors, and stair- 
ways so that m case of panic patrons would be forced out of die build 
ing by pressure from the rear 19 Floors and steps should be of a non 
slippery material Stairs should be provided with nonshp safety treads 
or with gnt in the concrete or tenazzo treads 

5 All dnnking fountains lockers, fire extinguishers, exhibit cases waste 
receptacles and other equipment on corridor w alls should be recessed 

6 All exit doors should open outward Outside exit doors should be 
equipped with self closing devices and anti panic locks 

7. AH construction should meet local and slate building codes 
8 Extreme care should be taken to adhere closely to the highest standards 


M Directors of community centers svho fad to plan and carry out effcctUe fire 
drills are courting disaster from panic if fires break-out in their tmirauw 

« N E Viles, School Construction Standards The American School Boora 

^‘•ChJto'PsSllr. f or Solely" S./rty EducMm Apn! lt>« P- 
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m the installation of light and pones systems These standards are -very 
detailed Standards for wiring design, methods and materials can be 
found m the National Electrical Code published by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters 

9 Good lighting is an important factor in presenting accidents Lighting 
provided should be of such quality and quantity as to enable the e)es 
to accomplish their tasks with accuracy, speed, ease, and with safety 
to vision and to body The footcandles of illumination recommended 
for areas commonl) used for recreation purposes are classrooms, h 
branes and shops— SO, sewing rooms — 50, gymnasiums and swimming 
pools — 20, auditoriums and cafeterias — 10, reception rooms, locker 
rooms, washrooms, and stairways — 10, corridors and storerooms — 5 1 

10 Gymnasiums, locker and shower rooms Since approximately one-third 
of all school building accidents occur in the gymnasium, 18 every effort 
should be made to reduce to a minimum all building hazards m this area 
Storage recesses should be provided for pianos Lights should be re- 
cessed in the ceding All glass in entry doors should be safety glass 
Doors should open away from the playing space to avoid possibility 
of players colliding with them Swinging doors should not be used m 
gymnasiums or locker rooms 19 Drinking fountains, radiators, mat hang 
ers and door knobs should be recessed or properly padded Wall 
comers should be rounded if possible, or padded Where basketball 
goals are near an end wall or bleachers, these should also be padded 
Windows should be screened to protect both players and windows 
Shades should be provided for windows where the sun’s glare is likely 
to blind players Clearance of at least six feet should be provided be 
tween the sidelines and the walls or lower tier of bleachers Seaton 50 
recommends that there be at least eight feet between the end line and 
the wall Every precaution should be taken to eliminate the slipping 
hazard. The hard maple floor with the hakelite finish has proved to be 
very satisfactory When gymnasium floors are used for dancing a prob- 
lem arises over how to eliminate the slipping hazard presented to the 
next day s participants m gymnasium activities Bone acid pow der us 
recommended, instead of powdered wax, as a means of providing the 
proper floor condition for dancing, because it quickly dissolves m water 
and is thus more easily removed Locker and shower rooms should be 


1 Iflmmnatmg Engineering Society. JES Lighting Handbook. The Lighting 
Guide. The Society, 1947, Section 10 p 76 

;; Fort*— I 95 ~ Mitwn National Safety Council, Inc , 1952, p 93 
A w C > Tn Be Made Safer 5 " The Journal of Health 

and Physical Education. Vlaj, 1942, p 302. 

50 Seaton, op cit , p. 193 
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sidequatein sae, well lighted and with nonslip floor material Benches 
should be placed in front of each row of lockers and should be fastened 
securely to the floor n 

11 Swimming pools and bat! wig beaches Among the most important 3 true 
tural features basic to Safety in the swimming pool are the following 
a Decks of a nonsbp material preferably of rough hie or terra-cotta 
b Width of decks at sides seven to eight feet ten to twelve feet at the 
shallow end and fifteen to twenty feet at the deep end. 
c Steps constructed of a nonshp material, should he recessed in the 
side walls near each comer of the pool 
d The diving board should be located at the deep end of the pool 
The fore end of the board should extend over the water about five 
feet A strip of rough cocoa matting at least eighteen inches wide 
should extend the full length of the board The surface of the board 
should be free of bolts or other obstructions If more than one board 
is used they should be located at least fifteen feet apart. There should 
be a minimum of twelve feet of space above the top of the diving 
board 

e The dmng zone should be at feast ten feet deep if a low board is 
used and twelve feet if a high board is used This depth should cx 
tend from the end of the pool to at least tw enty five feet and prefers 
bly thirty six feet 

f Lighting should be well distributed thus eliminating any dark areas 
in the pool and the pool room 

g Entrances and exits for swimmers should be located at the shallow 
end of the pool 

h The slope of the pool bottom should be gradual In the shallow area 
the fall should not exceed one foot in a distance of fifteen feet in 
the deeper area the fall should rot exceed one foot in a distance of 
three feet 

1 A pool designed to serve genera! community needs should have a 
shallow area three to five feet in depth and of sufficient sire to care 
for teaching beginners in swimming 
) Depth markings should be punted both on top of the coping and 
on the vertical riser face of the scum gutter 10 order that swimmer* 
already in the water as well as those preparing to go in can determine 
safe depths Signs reading “Vo Diving-Shallow Hater should be 


-For a detailed presentation of safety features « SSr 

mint; pools locker and shower room* 

for Planning FanUtks for AthUtlct Recreate Fhyrlcd and Health Education, 
The Athletic Institute Inc W7 also Seaton op at 
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painted in conspicuous places on tie pool edges where the water is 
shallow.* 2 

12. The safe waterfront or beach layout is characterized by: 

a. A good bottom, smooth and firm, free from sharp stones, rocks, un- 
derwater vegetation and other obstructions, sloping gently toward 
deep water with no sudden step offs. 

b. Swimming areas for each of three groups — nonswimmers, beginners, 
and swimmers, clearly defined by life lines and marking buoys, not 
more than thirty feet apart, and anchored at the comers or ends. 

c. The nonswimmer area should slope gradually to a maximum depth 
of three and one-half feet; the beginner area to not more than seven 
feet; and the swimmer area to no more than twelve feet. 23 

d. Diving area restricted to diving only. The diving structures should 
be a part of the dock system. Where two diving boards are parallel, 
their points of entry shall be at least fifteen feet apart. All diving 
boards should be covered with cocoa matting. 

e. Boat and canoe docks separate from the swimming docks. 

f. Signs posted to indicate water depths and identify various areas. 

g. Safety regulations relating to swimming and boating conspicuously 
posted. 

h. Docks of sturdy construction, not more than two feet above the 
water, with ladders located at frequent intervals in the deep water 
area. Bolts and lag screws, rather than nails, used in construction. 

i. Life-guard towers eight to ten feet high, located so as to give a 
clear view of the bathing area. 

j. Water safety equipment consisting of such items as ring-buoys, can- 
buoys, poles and shepherd's crooks, heaving lines, lifeboats, surf- 
boards, bell, gong, or hom, grappling irons, and first-aid equipment. 24 

13. Many recreation departments use the school shop in their crafts pro- 
gram or possess a building of their own with the shop or crafts room as 
one of the important units. Since the use by recreation departments of 
such dangerous machines as the jointer, planer, and power saw s is not 
common practice, and since the problem of machine guarding is 3 


55 Items a to I adapted with permission from: Frederick W. Luehrinff, Sirf»n- 
mSng Fool Standards. A. S. Barnes and Company. 1939 

S’Strimnfng. Wofcr Sports and Safety. Boy Scouts of America, 1938. p. 235. 

« For a more detailed treatment of safety' at camp waterfronts and beaches, the 
student is referred to Life Saving and Water Safety , American Red Cross, 193?; 
RlckirJ II. feme rod Sidney C Hazeltm, A Camp Aqvatc Program, DartnOT* 
K- Crartot, and JlicJjard I!. Pohndorf, Aquatic StcnJcrdl 
fc 1!M0; “ ,d Brtly Spear,, "Safety at the Camp 

Waterfront. Tiro Imran! oj Health and PhyAccl Education A pril, 1945 p, 244. 
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highly technical one to aspect o! safety nail not be toted hen. » 
Among the factors involved m tl e provis on of a safe envuonment in 
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rule in softball which requires the catcher to wear a mask is an ex- 
ample. However, these rules usually establish only minimum standards 
and should not be permitted to prevent the adoption of requirements 
guaranteeing greater protection for players. 


SPORTS AND GAMES 

A survey of participation in tax-supported recreation programs, con- 
ducted by the National Recreation Association in 1950, revealed ap- 
proximately forty different activities in the sports and games category. 
Highest on the list in terms of participation and hazards involved were 
swimming, ice skating, softball, basketball, baseball, and tackle foot- 
ball. Consideration of the problem of safe equipment and supplies in 
the area of sports and games will be limited to these activities. 29 

While ice skating itself is not an especially hazardous activity, it 
becomes extremely dangerous when people skate on unapproved or 
unsupervised areas on rivers or lakes. Skating should be engaged in 
only upon surfaces approved by recreation or park authorities. Skates 
should fit properly and be kept sharp. A safety guard should be placed 
on the blades when they are being carried. Clothing should be worn 
that permits freedom of movement and protects the wearer against 
weather conditions. 

Softball and baseball have so many elements in common that they 
can be considered together. Of primary importance with respect to 
safety are the following suggestions: 

1. A cranial protective helmet should be worn by all baseball 
players while at bat. 

2. Eliminate the metal cleat and substitute a hard rubber cleat, 
especially in the baseball and softball leagues for youth. 

3. Provide regulation bases if possible; if not, fumish homemade 
ones. Never use rocks, boards, trees, or walls. The home plate 
should be of rubber. Mark the location of other bases by an iron 
stake with a small loop at the top bent over at a right angle and 
driven into the ground so as not to present a hazard to players. 

«n«Traffon and Park Yearbook. Mldccntunj Edition. National Recreation As- 
sociation, 1931, p. 21. 

a 01 supp ''" " iu,pmcm for s “ ,mmin5 
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4 Softbali bats should hate a safety grip of cork tape or com 
position material 

5 Provide eyeglass guards for children wearing glasses and insist 
that they wear them 

6 Insist that the catcher in softball wear a mask and glove Cirls 
should also wear chest protectors The baseball catcher, in ad 
diUon should wear shinguards and metal cup Hip and thigh 
pads for all players are essential when sliding is permitted 
(Unless diamonds are maintained m excellent condition ade- 
quate protective equipment is available and players are taught 
to slide properly, sliding should be prohibited as the values°do 
not justify the nshs ) 

7 Seaton recommends that players benches “be placed behind the 
screens or at least thirty feet from home base and base lines 
and that players be confined to these benches when not at 
play”** 

8 A proper backstop is essential for protection of spectators A 
hooded backstop should be constructed if only limited acreage 
is available 91 

Many basketball injuries may be prevented by the use of well 
fitting shoes of the highest quality Seaton 3 recommends that two pairs 
of socks be worn, an inner pair of lightweight cotton and an outer pair 
of best quality heavy wool This reduces fnction and thus prevents 
foot blisters Weak ankles and knees should be protected by wrapping 
or taping Guards or unbreakable lenses should be worn by players who 
must wear spectacles A good grade of knee pad will prove effective in 
the prevention of floor bums The Wisconsin Intcrscliolastic Athletic 
Association, a few years ago brought about an S3 percent reduction in 
the number of broken fingers among high school boys by reducing the 
size of the basketball from 32 inches to inches An even smaller 
ball for younger boy s should be provided 
In 1950 147 cities reported a total of 300 S2S pUvcrs participating 
in regulation football under supervision of municipal recreation de 


sl Fo?°J^e^A^ conjunction cF baseball and 
George D Butler Recrto! on Awas-Thrir Design and E^ipmcnt A. S 
and Company 19-17, pp 70 71 91 
33 Seaton op ci( , p 
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partments” If these teams are composed of young boys below senior 
high school age, there appears to be little or no justification for such a 
program, and the only safety suggestion offered here is to discontinue 
the activity. On the other hand, if these figures represent boys of senior 
high school age or older, municipal recreation personnel have both a 
moral and a legal responsibility to conduct this hazardous sport " j 
due regard for the safety of the players. Adequate, substantially built, 
properly fitting protective equipment is an important factor in the re- 
duction of football injuries. If a department cannot afford to provide 
this equipment it should not sponsor the sport. When selecting protec- 
tive equipment recreation officials should be guided by the following 
standards: 


1. The garment should be reasonably comfortable in any temperature in 
which it is to be worn. 

2. It should fit well, allow freedom of movement, and give necessary sup- 
port. 

3. It should afford adequate protection against the hazards for which it was 
designed and it should not create addiUonal hazards. A football helmet, 
for example, originally intended as a protection for the wearer, should 
not be turned into an offensive weapon. 

4. It should be durable. 

5. It should be of high quality and purchased from reputable manufac- 
turers.* 1 2 3 4 * * * * 


A survey conducted by the author in 1946 among a selected group 
of high school coaches in Wisconsin revealed the following needed im- 
provements in football equipment: 

1. Reconstruction of our football head guards based upon a study of the 
researches made by the American and English armies on crash helmets- 
Extend these in the back to protect the neck. 

2. A better hip pad is needed to insure greater protection of the hip job 11 
and the base of the spine. 

3. An improvement is needed in the thigh pad providing for greater flexi- 
bility, yet giving adequate protection. 

4. A nose guard should be used which, while protecting the w’earer, cannot 

serve as an offensive weapon. 

23 National Recreation Association, op. cit , p. 21. 

**Ben W. Miller, “Standards for Athletic Protective Equipment," Safety Edu- 

cation, September, 1941, p 43 ^ r 
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that are wholly unnecessary. Outstanding among these leadership 

measures are the following: 

1. Provide good officiating. 

2. Assist patrons to develop skills of a sufficiently high degree to 
ensure safe and enjoyable performance. 

3. Teach players to obey both the letter and spirit of the rules. 
Develop a code of good sportsmanship. 

4. Insist on adequate conditioning before permitting players to 
participate in hazardous activities. 

5. Preside equality of competition. 

6. Provide adequate supervision of hazardous activities at all 
times. 

7. Assist children to organize a safety committee and take an ac- 
tive part in planning and carrying out a program of safety on 
the playground and in the community center. The construc- 
tion of safe buddings, the provision of play areas free from 
serious hazards, the establishment of rules for the control of 
child behavior, the dissemination of information on how to be 
safe, the imposition of penalties for unsafe conduct, even the 
development of skills for safety — all of these factors and all 
others which have value for the complete program of safety 
will fail of their purpose unless the active interest and co- 
operation of the participant are obtained. As Samuel Valentine 
Cole’s lines suggest. 

Nor fate, nor dunce, nor any star commands 

Success and failure — naught but your own hands. 

There arc two outstanding reasons why young people should 
be given increased responsibility for the safety of themselves 
and others: (a) they are much more likely to obey regulations 
which they have had a share in establishing; and (b) the prin- 
ciple of creative participation calls for those who are affected 
by a decision to have a voice in the making of the decision. 
As safety rules and regulations are increasingly turned over to 
the participants for development and enforcement, not only 
wall their effectiveness be enhanced but recreation leaders will 
inaVe a further vital contribution to the development of demo- 
cratic citizenship 
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Among other unportint functions a safety committee mrght 
perform are serve as a street patrol, demonstrate safe use of 
playground apparatus and assist m its supervision and inspec- 
tion help in enforcement of all safety regulations, sene as a 
cleanup squad fo remove broken glass stones and other dan 
gerous objects from the playground and keep the bulletin 
board up to date with attractive and pertinent safety mate 
rials 

8 Prevent ov ercrowdmg of space and equipment 

9 Bender first aid in case of injury 

10 Develop and enforce in cooperation with the children regula 
tions for safeguarding persons playing on apparatus Examples 
are 

The Swings 
a Sit while swinging 
b Only one person in a swing 

c Stay outside the restraining line so you will not be hit 
d Swing forward and backward not sideways 
e Hold on tightly with both hands 
f Stay out of swings when they are wet 
g Do not run under swings when pushing another child 
h Wait until swing has stopped moving before dismounting 
i Do not swing too high 

The Slide 

a Hold on with both hands while climbing the ladder— do not 
go up chute 

b Sit down before going down slide 
c Slide feet first with feet within chute 
d Start down only when no one else is on the chute 
e Leave the slide immediately after the descent 
f Do not use the slide when wet 

The Horizontal Ladder 
a Do not use when wet 

b Use proper gnp with thumbs .rod Sogers on opposite s.des 
of rungs 
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c. Hold on with both hands except while moving from one 
rung to another. 

d. Travel in one direction only. 

e. In dismounting, draw up legs slightly and look down before 
dropping. Stop swinging motion of body before dismount- 
ing. Bend knees slightly when feet strike ground. 

f. Do not climb up on top of ladder. 

g. No crowding on ladder; be sure the next rung is free before 
advancing to it. 

h. The ladder is for children who can reach it; not for those 
who have to be lifted up. 

i. Prohibit all speed contests. 

The Horizontal Bars 

a. Do not use when wet. 

b. Use proper grip with thumbs and fingers on opposite sides 
of rungs. 

c. Hold on with both hands. 

d. Dismount as for ladder. 

e. Only one child on a bar at one time. 

f. Do not use benches or boxes to reach the bars; the bars are 
for children who can reach them. 

g. Children awaiting their turn on bars should stand fa 1 
enough away that they cannot be struck by the feet of a 
swinging child. 

The Climbing Structure 

a. Do not use when wet. 

b. Use proper grip as described above. 

c. Hold on with both hands except while moving from one 
position to another. 

d. Do not permit overcrowding. 

e. Restrict use to children nine years of age or younger. 

f. No pushing, shoving, or dangerous stunts. 

Establishment of a Policy on the Care of Injured Children 
There are certain situations arising in the conduct of recreation ac- 
tivities which are so potentially dangerous for the child and the leader 
that, in the interests of both, the recreation commission should pre* 
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to a program of safety in recreation as a diagnosis is to a program of 
medical treatment It is comparable to the intelligence sendee of an 
army in wartime. Through the accident reporting system the depart- 
ment discovers what accidents are occurring; where and to whom they 
are occurring; the severity and the types of injuries; the activities en- 
gaged in when the injuries occurred; and the causes of the accidents. 
Suggestions for the prevention of accidents may also be gained from a 
study of the reports. 

All accidents occurring to patrons while under supervision of recrea- 
tion personnel should be reported, provided they are sufficiently serious 
to necessitate first aid. A number of minor accidents on a slide may, if 
recorded, lead to the discovery and correction of a condition which 
could at any time be productive of a major injury. It is for this reason 
that all accidents should be recorded; also, a slight injury’ may later on 
develop into a very serious one, and the information recorded on the 
accident form will become extremely important in case of suit. 

It is recommended that recreation officials make a three-fold use of 
the information collected through the accident reports: 

1. As a basis for determining what leaders need to teach children. 
A series of sprained and broken fingers incurred in softball on a cer- 
tain playground might reveal, when analyzed, that pointing the fingers 
directly toward the ball appeared to be the major cause of the ac- 
cidents. Instruction in the proper way to hold the hands while catching 
a ball would no doubt prove effective in reducing these accidents. 

2. As a basis for mahing changes in buildings, grounds, equipment 
and supplies. As a result of a Los Angeles accident study conducted fa 
1939, it was decided that sliding poles would be omitted from aE 
future playground layouts, for the danger from this type of apparatus 

seemed to outweigh any possible advantages. 

3. As essential information in case of liability suits. In this connec- 
tion it is recommended that leaders furnish information only to the 
superintendent of recreation or to someone designated by him, or to 
representatives of the recreation commission, or to representatives of 
the city attorneys office as the commission may designate. 

F°rm 22 shows a recommended standard accident report form which 
is a modification of the standard student accident report form devel- 
oped by a committee composed of school administrators, teachers, and 
safety coordinators, and staffed by the National Safetv Council. 
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Recreation officials need not be fearful that the keeping of adequate 
accident records on the form recommended above will create an in- 
tolerable bookkeeping burden. During the 1944-1945 school year the 
Madison, Wisconsin, public schools with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 10,000 pupils reported a total of 593 accidents requiring first 
aid. Assuming that the accident experience of the recreation depart- 
ment was somewhat comparable to that of the schools, then, on the 
basis of the total participation in recreation for the same year, a play- 
ground would have averaged about one reportable accident every two 
weeks. 

The recreation personnel of America must begin to place greater 
emphasis upon the safety aspects of their work. The expression of a 
fervent hope that children will be more careful is not enough. The 
least recreation departments can do for children is to return them to 
their parents at the end of each day in as good condition as they were 
received in the morning. An intelligent, coordinated, aggressive attack 
must be made upon the accident problem as it relates to recreation if 
tangible results are to be achieved. A department which keeps no ac- 
cident records and does not know where, how, why, when, nor to 
whom its accidents occur, is like a blindfolded boxer who strikes at but 
seldom bits his opponent, having only a vague idea as to his location. 
Medical science has progressed largely in direct relationship to its 
ability to isolate causes and discover specific remedies. A similar mode 
of attack must be launched by recreation officials upon the problem of 
accidents in recreation. 
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Budget and Finance 


A SIGNIFICANT yardstick in the appraisal of a community's recre- 
ation program is the character and amount of public spending 
for recreation. Reflecting either the economic resources available or 
the degree of public interest, or both, the financial support for recrea- 
tion provided by a unit of government is basic to the successful opera- 
tion of the program. 

There is no single acceptable standard for determining the amount 
of money a community should spend for recreation, for there are too 
many variables involved. Among these variables are the values sought 
by the department, community needs with relation to program and 
facilities, public opinion, economic conditions, legal authority, and the 
nature of the administrative structure for recreation. A tentative stand- 
ard proposed some years ago by the National Recreation Association 
suggests $1.50 per capita for a community’s organized recreation pro- 
gram and an additional $1.50 for park services. This total of $3 00 per 
capita is for current expenditures only. It should be understood that 
this figure does not include amounts spent for capital improvement; 
that it will change as the value of the dollar changes; and that, at best, 
it is only a guide. Fifty-four cities spent $4 00 or more per capita in 
1950 for parks and recreation, although the average per capita ex- 
penditure was between $2 00 and $3 00 for those cities reporting to the 
National Recreation Association 

Fundamental to any consideration of financial support for recreation 
is the relationship of the state to the local government. Since the city 
is a legal creation of the state, it possesses only those powers with 
which the state sees fit to endow it. This includes the taxing power. A 
434 
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council, and determination of the amount of the appropriation by the 
city council in terms of such factors as available funds, needs of all 
departments, and general attitude of the council and the public toward 
tax-supported recreation. 


Special Revenue Fund 

Some recreation departments are financed through a specific tax, 
commonly known as a recreation mill tax, enacted by popular vote, 
and subject to change only by the same process. The amount of the 
levy usually is expressed in terms of a certain number of mills on each 
dollar of assessed valuation and varies generally from one-tenth mill 
.to one mill. The Illinois state recreation enabling act permits the 
municipality to levy a maximum of one and one-third mills. 

Opinions differ on the merits of these two plans for financing recrea- 
tion. Those who favor the general fund plan point to the fact that 
appropriations can be increased from year to year as need is demon- 
strated; also that experts in municipal administration look with dis- 
favor upon any plan of financing city departments which renders them 
fiscally independent of the local governing body. Adherents of the 
millage tax feel that this plan provides a larger and more stable budget 
by protecting the department of recreation against unreasonable 
budget reductions by an unsympathetic city council. Regardless of 
the plan adopted, the ultimate financial fate of recreation in any com- 
munity will depend largely upon the quality of service rendered and 
the ability of the recreation personnel to persuade each individual 
citizen of the significance and importance of the program in terms of 
his own self-interest and that of society’s. 


Rond Issues 

Funds for capital expenditures for the purchase or improvement of 
lands or the construction of buildings, swimming pools, and other fa- 
cilities generally are provided through bond issues. Recreabon and park 
bond issues, passed in sixty-seven cities and eight counties during 
1950, amounted to $26,466,944.® 


*lbtd. 
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THE BUDGET 

The recreation budget should be far more than a routine estimation 
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A sound recreation budget begins with a consideration of the values 
which the department seeks and, throughout its entire P r °“ ss * de- 
velops with constant reference to these values. For a budget, like other 
aspects of administration, is simply a device or a technique tor the 
achievement of goals. It is only a means to an end, never an end in 
itself. 


The Work Program 

Within recent years leaders in municipal administration have placed 
increasing emphasis upon a work, or performance, program as an im- 
portant element in a well-prepared budget. This work program is pri- 
marily a statement of services to be rendered by the department with 
an estimate of what these services will cost in terms of personnel, mate- 
rial and supplies, contractual services, and outlay. Its value lies chiefly 
in the fact that costs, in terms of program and performance, are much 
more readily interpreted and understood than they are when expressed 
solely in terms of such items as personnel, equipment, and supplies 
wholly unrelated to work to be done. 

The following excerpt from the 1951-52 budget of the Richmond, 
Virginia, Bureau of Recreation, Department of Recreation and Parks, 
is a good statement of a budgetary work program: 

Budget, Fiscal Year, 1951-52 

CTTY OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Bureau of Recreation 

DEPARTMENT OF RECREATION AND PARES 

PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 
Centers and Playgrounds 
(AccL “300301) 

This work program plans, organizes, promotes, and directs leisure-time 
programs at: 

1. Eighteen community centers — November 1 to March 31 

12 afternoon school centers open for elementary school age children 
from 2-5 P.M., Monday through Friday. 

10 night centers open for teen-age and adult recreation 7-9:30 P.«*» 
from 2 to 6 nights weekly. 
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must be given to such long term phns or policies as those involving 
salaries and wages and capital improvements 
A minutely detailed breakdown of the budget is not only importan 
as a guide to expenditures for the coming year, but it is absolutely im- 
perative as a means of justifying c\ery cent of the total amount re- 
quested There is no keener embarrassment than that occasioned by 
one’s inabihty to account for, or to defend, a budget item when chal 
lenged at a budget hearing either by a friendly or a hostile member of 
a city council 

A careful estimate must also be made of anticipated receipts from 
fees and charges and any other sources yielding income to the depart 
ment 

The exact form used in setting forth the financial estimate vanes 
greatly from city to city Major budget headings in common use are 

1 Personal Services 

This includes salaries and wages of all workers 

2 Contractual Services 

Items include heat, light, power, water, communication and transporta 
tion, printing, binding and advertising repairs to equipment, buildings 
and other structures, and jamtonal cleamng and other services 

3 Materials and Supplies 

All types of supply items, fuel, repairs, budding and road materials, and 
food for persons and animals 

4 Ftxed Charges 

Rental of buildings and equipment insurance, awards and indemnities 
registrations, subscriptions, and taxes 

5 Outlays 

This includes all major capital improvement items and equipment needs 6 

An additional factor common to most budget estimate forms includes 
columnar sheets for listing after each budget item (1) expenditures 
for the preceding year, (2) estimated expenditures for the current year, 
(3) the current budget, and (4) the budget request for the coming 
year 

The budget listed below is complete except for the general adminis- 
tration section which is set up separately, since it serves both park and 
recreation bureaus 
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Budget Fiscal Yeab 1951-52 
crrr of Richmond Virginia 


Bureau of Recreation 
department of recreation and PAMS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 



Expenditures 

Description 

Actual 
Fiscal Yr | 
1049 50 

Estimate 1 
I Fiscal Yr | 
19o0-51 

Budget 
Fiscal Yr 
1951-52 


General Fund 


$’10 024 


Annual Appropriation 

Decrease of Appropriation by Transfer ^ ?QQ 
To “Bureau of Parks $’08318 

Total CENERAL fund Appropriation — ___ 

Less Unexpended Balance consW 

Net Total general fund Expend turcs ■ — - 

Expenditures by Work Programs _ 

#300301 Playgrounds and Centers 
"300302 Sports and Athletics 
#300303 Special Services and Events 
Total 

Expend tuns h / Character and Obje ct__ 

Average NumbcroE Pen " an ®J E ^Jrt?lS 
Man Months Temporary and Fin 
Employment 

Personal Services Permanent 
Part Time and Temporary 
Supplies and Materials Replace- 

Eqmpment Maintenance and Kep 
ment 

Equipment New 
Rents and Util ties 
Printing and Binding 

Fright, Express and Hauling 
Other Contractual Services 
Unclassified 
Total 


$254 960 $260 000 

$’60000 
$260000 


$254 260 $’60000 

6 255 


$248 OOo 
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Presenting the Budget 

In some cities the recreation superintendent presents the budget di- 
rectly to the city council. In others, he presents the budget to the cluet 
administrative officer of the city who incorporates it into the overall 
city budget before presentation to the council. The superintendent vs o 
presents the budget directly will follow customary procedure for that 
community. Some of the steps in presenting the budget arc as follows: 

1. Prepare a brief, written budget message designed to give life and 
meaning to the budget figures and emphasize any proposed major de- 
velopments for the coming year. It should also include some of the 
items listed earlier in this chapter under “Importance of tire Budget 
and clearly explain any marked increases or decreases in the various 
items — particularly increases. This message and the budget document 
should be placed in the hands of the councilmen for study a few days 
before they meet to consider it. 

2 Release no publicity on the budget until it is in the councils 
hands. It is best to find out what is common practice locally with re- 
spect to this problem and follow it. 

3. Provide sufficient copies of the budget for distribution to news- 
papers, libraries and civic organizations that may request it. 

4 Prepare carefully for appearance before the council. Know ah 
major aspects of the budget thoroughly and as many minor details as 
possible. Take a detailed breakdown along, but don’t present any more 
detail than is necessary'. A budget involving hundreds of thousands of 
dollars is sometimes jeopardized by an objection to a $2 item. Charts, 
graphs, maps and pictures may be helpful 

5. Emphasize the work program, services rendered, and values 
sought. 

6. Never attempt in advance of a hearing to bring pressure to bear 
upon members of the council in favor of the budget. 

7. Be honest with the council. 


zidininistration 

After the budget is adopted, each division or unit head should be 
held accountable for the amount he is authorized to spend. There 
should be sufficient flexibility in the budget to permit a transfer of 
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The Way Ahead' 
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the future. Many of these signs can be discovered only by an inquiry 
into the past for, as Mumford points out, “If we have not time to under- 
stand the past, we will not have the insight to control the future; for 
the past never leaves us, and the future is already here.” 3 

When we remember that in 1900 not one city in the United States 
had a playground or recreation department, while in 1950 a total of 
1824 governmental agencies conducting community park and recrea- 
tion services submitted reports to the National Recreation Association, 
it seems wholly within the realm of probability to suggest that by the 
turn of the century every person in this country will have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a tax-supported program of community recrea- 
tion, except perhaps those who reside in a few of the most sparsely 
populated areas. 


A NEW CONCEPT OF LEISURE AND RECREATION 
WILL EMERGE 

'As the hours of leisure increase and the schools meet the challenge 
by educating for leisure; as the quality of programs improve and a 
better job of interpretation is carried out; and as we get further away 
from pioneer days, it can reasonably be expected that leisure will be 
recognized as a positive aspect of modem culture and recreation as a 
basic human need. Faced with all the hazards, uncertainties, conflicts, 
and tensions of a world in which the H-bomb is only one of many new 
and marvelous ways by which the human race can destroy itself, peo- 
ple will grasp a psychological insight into the significance of leisure 
which they do not at present possess. 

There seems little doubt that the leisure of the individual will be 
increased considerably with the widespread use of atomic energy and 
other rapid advances in technology. In the words of Watson, “The 
electric eye, the automatic pilot, and the host of electronic devices 
which can control the operation of enormous machines or entire fac- 
tories will be a powerful influence in reducing the work hours per 
w’eck. . . . This in itself will have enormous economic effects, but the 
main effect for youth will be a decrease in the moral and idealistic 
value of work as such and a growing preoccupation with the use of 

•Lewis Mumford. The Condition of Man, Ilarcourt, Brace and Company, 1944, 
p. 14 r 
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One sign which points to the probability of mans increasing concern 
o% er the°values of recreation is his growing disillusionment with the 
results obtained b> concentrating his energies largely on the conquest 
of the external world He is learning through bitter experience that his 
dream of omnipotence via the physical sciences is rapidly becoming a 
nightmare, temble and sinister, because ad\ances m power and s a 
entific knowledge ha\e not been matched bv equal gams in the social 
sciences — m the area of human relationships, ideals, values, self under- 
standing and self-disciphne 

RECREATION WILL BECOME A PROFESSION 

As society recognizes the increasing social significance of recreation, 
both the practitioners and society working together will raise standards 
to the point where recreation will be accorded full professional status 
Among other factors, this wall mean well-educated leadership, certifi 
cation, unpro\ement of working conditions, development of superior 
programs of professional education in those colleges and universities 
qualified to offer such curricula, accreditation, professional codes, 
strong state, regional, and national professional associations, clarifica- 
tion of terminolog), and the development of a highlj specialized body 
of knowledge It is probable that the several national professional or- 
ganizations now m existence will merge to create one strong profes- 
sional bodv or, at least, will effect a federation for united action. 

The number of v olunteers will increase, particularly with reference 
to advisor) and other services not related to the routine conduct of 
activities 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE AND PRACTICE WILL 
BF EXTENDED, EXPANDED, AND REFINED 

A rapid growth in county recreation programs ma> be anticipated 
under the management of a county wide recreation authority A fairly 
recent population trend is especially significant with respect to the 
problem of county' recreation Wheaton indicates its nature In 1945 
3-1 percent of our housing was built “in what are called non farm areas, 
that is, outside the boundaries of incorporated places of 2500 or 
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type of agreement now successfully operating in Cincinnati and Los 

Angeles. 9 

All recreation departments will become liable for accidents occumng 
as a result of their own negligence. 

STATE AND NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS WILL EXPAND 
THEIR RECREATION SERVICES 

In 1950, forty states provided services to communities on their local 
recreation problems. 10 However, only three of these had established a 
state recreation department, board, or commission. There is good rea- 
son to believe that all states within the next fifty years will set up such 
an agency. . 

The establishment of a recreation service on the national level 
through the creation of an office in the federal government will be a 
likely outgrowth of the public interest in recreation. Through this and 
the state offices steps will be taken to ensure greater coordination and 
cooperation among governmental agencies at various levels in the lo- 
cation, planning, and development of national, state, county, and re- 
gional parks. 


PROGRAMS WILL BE ENRICHED 


It is probable that the program of the future will be characterized by: 

1. A great expansion in the range of activities with considerably 
more emphasis upon arts, crafts, music, drama, dance, hobbies, social 
activities, and individual or dual sports which appeal to both sexes and 
a wide age-span, corecrcational activities, and camping. 

2. A vast expansion of adult recreation particularly for the aged. 
More widespread participation by women and girls in sports. 

3 A gradual decrease in industrial recreation as more communities 


provide tax-supported programs and workers prefer to participate as 
citizens in a common program rather than as workers in an industrial 


program. 

4. Relatively less emphasis upon the highly competitive team sports 

*L B. Ezell and Milton B OVIcll, “Administration of Cooperative School- 
Community Recreation. The School Executive. August, 1951 p 49 
p W,U,3mS ’ “ Devclo P ments to 1930,” The Municipal Year Booh, 1951, 
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Small roadside picnic and park areas will be developed in increasing 
numbers, primarily for use by tourists. 

The public demand will bring about an extensive development ot 
beach and harbor areas for recreation. 

RESEARCH WILL BE STIMULATED 

A vast and relatively unexplored area awaits the research expert of 
the last half of the Twentieth Century. The paucity of research in 
recreation is indicated by the fact that from 1938 to 1947, only eight 
articles dealing with research in recreation appeared in the Researc » 
Quarterly and but five in the Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. Kauffman reports, “A review of the index of the Recreation 
magazine for the years 1937-47 discloses a similar lack of enthusiasm 
for fundamental studies and research ” ,J 

One of the major factors which has retarded research in recreation 
is the lack of preparation of members of the field in the techniques of 
research. With the removal of this factor through the education of the 
research expert, as well as the general practitioner qualified to con- 
duct research studies, work in this sadly neglected area can be expected 
to proceed rapidly. Especially will this be true as communities demand 
that their departments of recreation provide a higher quality of service 
and present factual evidence of having achieved tangible and socially 
desirable results. 


CLOUDS ON THE HORIZON 


All, or nearly all, of the foregoing presents a picture highly favorable 
to public recreation. The author wishes that he might end the book 
on this optimistic note. Yet there are signs, for those who care to read, 
that there are at work in our society disintegrating forces which, un- 
controlled, not only may prevent attainment of the gams listed above 
but may lead to the loss of much which we now possess. 

The fact that a thing has happened m the past is not necessarily an 
indication that it will happen again in the future. History never actu- 


, Kauffman ] r . A Critical Evaluation of Components Basic to Certain Se- 

lected Professions \\ uf, a View to Establishing Recreation as a Profession Doctor * 
Thcsi*. New York Unn ersity. 1949, p 482. 
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Is there danger that we may become so softened by a bfe of ease 
that when we are threatened by the developing power of an enemy 
nabon we may do as the Greeks did m the latter part of the fourth 
century— seek to e\ade our obligabons, to deny the need for struggle, 
to shun the conflict, to prefer spending our money and our time upon 
pleasures rather than upon preparabon for the struggle 9 If this tune 
e\er comes we shall deserve to lose our liberty and all the values 
associated with it 

There is, therefore, nothing predestined about the future of recrea 
tion in America Its welfare is inextricably mterw o\ en with the welfare 
of the nation at large The conditions which threaten us are not insolva 
ble, the people are still masters of their society Some of these condi 
tions are fundamentally problems of leisure, all are problems to whose 
solution recreation can make an important contribution But recreation 
leaders as a group must realize much more clearly than ever before the 
higher values attainable through recreation and begin immediately to 
seek these values lntelhgentl) and aggressively There is a new urgency 
about this demand in a world that has harnessed atomic energy for 
destructive purposes and whose airplanes have exceeded the speed of 
sound, an urgency best expressed by Andrew Marvell 

But at my back I alwaj s hear 
Time’s winged chanot hunying near. 

And yonder all before us he 
Deserts of vast eternity 

Never before m the histoxy of our nabon has the opportunity or the 
need been greater for the leaders of recreabon to guide the people 
along the path that leads to the enrichment of life m a constantly im 
proving democratic society 
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